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season and would not pass scrutinising 
to allow them to race. 

However Stoddart, an Australian 
based in England, said any attempt to 
prevent them racing would be protested, 
possibly in court in Australia’s Victoria 
state, thereby allowing the team to take 
partbefore the case was heard. 
“Tt Howt+ think it will come to that, I 
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‘The following pages embody the 
“results of a wide and systematic study 
in the field of Jaina philosophy, and 
deal with certain basic problems of the 
_ System. These problems which relate 
to Jnana, Ajnana, Karman, and Yoga 
have a universal bearing and though 
an attempt has been made to examine 
each of them and to determine its value 
from a particular point of view it is 
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_ bound to be of special interest to every 
_€arnest student of Indian philosophy. 
-..... There is ample evidence to 
show not merely that the author’s 
- studies have been wide and varied, but 
_also—and this is very important—that 
his interpretation is faithful and illu- 
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M.A., D.Litt. (Cal.) minating. To this rare combination 
i he has added another commendable 
quality, viz. lucidity of presentation.’ 
—From the Foreword. 
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Whatever merit the book may possess belongs 
exclusively to my gurus and not to myself. 


Whatever defects th@fe’ may be in it belong 
entirely to myself?-&nf not to them at all. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Sheth Bholabhai J. Dalal and Sheth Premchand K. Kotawala, the 
Trustees of the P. K. Kotawala Trust, Bombay, offered to the Society 
a monthly grant of Rs. 200/- for six years from June, 1945. The 
Executive Committee of the Society gladly accepted the liberal offer 
and decided to found the Kotawala Research Fellowship. In the be- 
ginning, as no qualified scholar was available, the amount was spent 
for the students of Jaina philosophy at the Banaras Hindu University. 
But in the last quarter of 1946, Sri Nathmal Tatia, M.a., was 
appointed Kotawala Research Fellow for research in Jaina philosophy. 
He prepared his thesis Some Fundamental Problems of Jaina Philo- 
sophy (now entitled Studies in Jaina Philosophy) and submitted it to 
the University of Calcutta for the degree of Doctor of Literature. It 
is a matter of gratification and pride for us that he has been admitted 
to the D.Litt. degree by the University of Calcutta. We feel proud 
to observe that the Society fulfils one of its objectives by publishing 
the work of Dr Tatia, which sets up a landmark in the field of Jaina- 
logical research. 


The scope of the literature produced by the Jaina masters is 
unlimited. They left no subject_ worth the name untouched. From 
the time of the Agamas up to the-time-of YaSovijaya, it had been the 
universal custom with the Jaina authors that they should make their 
own contribution to every possible» branch of knowledge. The huge 
literature known as ‘Jaina Literature’ is so called only because its 
authors happened to be Jainas, And the Jaina community regard it 
to be their own only on account of its having been composed by their 
ancestors. In fact, however, it is nothing but a continuation and 
expansion of Indian literature as such and intended to promote the 
well-being of entire mankind. Without this literature, the treasure 
of India’s literary heritage is bound to remain incomplete and 
truncated. It has been unanimously admitted by the students of 
Jainalogy that numerous problems of India’s history and culture would 
remain unsolved in the absence of the study of this so-called ‘Jaina 
Literature.’ And in their opinion the confusion prevailing over a 
number of historical and cultural issues can be cleared up with the help 
of the light afforded by this branch. It has, however, to be admitted 
with regret that the output of systematic research work on Jaina reli- 
gion, philosophy and culture has been very meagre. The scientific 
exploitation of this vast literature is even now only in its initial stage. 
It is a work to be done by not one or two isolated scholars but a task 
to be performed by a continuous stream of scholars who will dedicate 
their whole time and energy for the purpose. The result will be the 
production of a larger number of works of which the present work is a 
sample and specimen. This work has been adjudged by the highest 
authorities as a meritorious contribution and I am sure that the field 
ef-research on Jainalogy is so wide that it can give scope for such 
first-rate researches which can become legitimately the subject of at 
least a score of D.Litt. theses. The present work, however, sets an 
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example of assiduous study and analysis of the basic problems, the 
treatment of which was attempted before only in a scrappy and 
haphazard fashion. It is hoped that the future research workers will 
follow the standard set up by the author and apply themselves to the 
intensive study of individual authors and also of individual problems 
and thus bring up the results of Jainalogical researches to the same level 
as has been attained in the field of Vedanta or Nyaya for instance. 


It will be dereliction of duty on my part if I do not give an 
account of the background against which the author had to carry on 
his researches. There was no such systematic exposition of the meta- 
physical and epistemological problems of Jaina philosophy, either in 
English or in Hindi. Of course, the learned and luminous Introduc- 
tions of Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi contain, among many things, the 
expositions of many a problem of Jaina thought. But nobody else 
has utilized these accounts in a systematic way and put them in their 
historical setting. Dr Tatia has not only made full use of these 
materials but has succeeded in supplying the connecting links from a 
study of other systems of Indian philosophy, and this makes his work 
fully representative of the evolution of thought that took place in 
the adolescent and fruitful period of Indian speculation. This has 
been made possible by profound penetration into the inner meaning 
of the philosophical solutions of problems. His work is the outcome 
of extraordinary industry and broad philosophical outlook, intense 
reflection and critical appreciationofythe fine shades of difference in 
the approaches of the various schools to the fundamental problems of 
philosophy. © 

His treatment of avidya°is by itsélf’an independent contribution. 
It shows his wide study and deep penetration. It can be claimed 
that he has not allowed himself to be influenced by sectarian or 
communal considerations in his appraisal of the logical values of the 
arguments employed by different schools. His criticism of the 
Vedantic and the Buddhist conceptions of avidyd, for instance, is not 
stereotyped in character, but distinctly original. The student of 
Indian philosophy, who will compare the author’s exposition with that 
found in the original texts, will be surprised to find that such 
abundant light has been shed upon the cryptic texts. His exposition 
is not philological but philosophical and it will evoke the spontaneous 
admiration of unbiased votaries of truth that the Jaina philosophers 
have succeeded in defending themselves against the overwhelming 
onslaughts of the idealists. It is not only an exposition of the old 
stand but a new vindication which will strike a student of compara- 
tive philosophy with a thrill of surprise for the originality of approach 
and unperturbed equanimity of philosophical temper. Fortunately the 
author has not succumbed to the temptation of repeating the vitriolic 
attacks and vituperations of the mediaeval age. His arguments in 
defence and criticism of the rival positions are characterized by 
soberness of temper and expression and detached evaluation which 
are the outcome of modern culture at its best. 


It is an ardent desire of the Society that not one or two scholass 
like Dr Tatia but a number of scholars should co-operate with it and 
prove that this field of research is not unworthy and barren. ‘This 
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can be possible only if the wealthy people also co-operate with us. We 
cherish the hope that the present publication will draw the attention 
of the rich. We have ventured to undertake the publication of such 
a big work, even though the funds of the Society are so scanty, with 
the hope that public attention would be drawn to the quality of work 
that is being done by the Society. We consider it a duty to acknow- 
ledge our thankfulness to Sheth Bholabhai J. Dalal and Sheth Prem- 
chand K. Kotawala, the Trustees of the Kotawala Trust for their 
liberal encouragement in this respect. As regards the author he 
regards the Society as his own and has written the work as a part 
of his duty. We wish that the work receives appreciation of scholars 
and proves an incentive to the author for the writing of similar valuable 
works in future. 

In conclusion, I place on record, on behalf of the Society, our 
‘thankfulness to Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Gopinath Kaviraj for the 
illuminating Foreword he has written for this book in spite of the 
multifarious calls on his valuable time. 


DaLtsuKH MALvVANIYA, 


BANARAS 5 Secretary, 
25 October 1951 Jain Culiural Research Society. 
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FOREWORD 
by Mahdmahopadhyaya Dr Gopinath Kaviraj 


The following pages embody the results of a wide and systematic 
study in the field of Jaina philosophy, and deal with certain basic 
problems of the system. These problems which relate to Jiidna, 
Ajiiana, Karman, and Yoga have a universal bearing and though an 
attempt has been made to examine each of them and to determine its 
value from a particular point of view it is bound to be of special 
interest to every earnest student of Indian philosophy. As the writer 
has undértaken to interpret the Jaina viewpoint, it is but natural that 
he should have approached his subject from this standpoint. 


The work begins with a brief enunciation of the general philo- 
sophical attitude of Brahmanism, as revealed in the earlier Upanisads, 
described as chiefly monistic, and is followed by a comparison with 
the Buddhist approach which is, rationalistic and the Jaina attitude 
which is non-absolutistic. 

With this preliminary statement as a preamble the work proceeds 
to discuss at length each of the four problems mentioned above on the 
basis of ancient Jaina traditions..recorded in works considered as 
possessed of undisputed authority. There is ample evidence to show 
not merely that the author’s studies have been wide and varied, but 
also—_and this is very important—that his interpretation is faithful and 
illuminating. To this rare combination he has added another com- 
mendable quality, viz. lucidity of presentation. 

His criticisms of some of the doctrines of the rival schools may not 
be acceptable to the exponents of those schools. But they have a 
distinct value of their own. It is an established convention that the 
exponent of a particular line of thought considers it a part of his duty 
not only to interpret it in its own light and judge it on its own merits 
but also to bring it into comparison or contrast with other lines of 
similar thought. In such cases the defence of one line leads usually 
to the condemnation of the rest. But such condemnation is not 
necessarily a condemnation if the ultimate postulates of those lines are 
taken into consideration. 

The Jaina theory of knowledge has been dealt with in the chapter 
on Jaina epistemology. It is based on the Agamas and had, like the 
doctrine of Karman, probably its origin in the wisdom of the ancient 
seers. The fivefold division of knowledge is very old. Knowledge is 
an essential attribute of the soul, but its rightness or wrongness 
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depends on the attitude. What is usually known as avidya implies 
in fact only a perversion (mithyatva) of the attitude on account of 
which the purity of knowledge is vitiated. Upayoga or Consciousness 
is called jfidna when it is determinate (sa@kara) and darsana when it 
is indeterminate (nirakara). These two qualities, like virya and 
ananda, are unlimited and unobscured in the emancipated soul and 
are clouded by the karmic matter when the soul is in bondage. To a 
person in ordinary life no two acts of knowledge, in fact no two states 
of consciousness, are concurrent. Simultaneity, wherever it seems to 
appear, is erroneous, the error being due to various causes, incom- 
petence of the apprehending faculty to cognize two successive acts 
together being responsible for the erroneous notion. But when the 
obscuring karmans veiling the omniscience of the soul are removed 
omniscience is bound to be manifest. 


It is true. But the question is: Do jaana and dargana occur in 
succession or simultaneously? The Agamas are emphatic on the point 
that simultaneity of j#ana and darSana is not possible before the ghati- 
karmans are destroyed. On this there is unanimity between the 
Digambara and the Svetambara; schools. But for a kevalin there is 
no succession of 7#@na and darSana.according to the Digambaras and 
also to a section of the Svetamibatas. 


The question of the possibility of krama in omniscience is as old 
as it is universal and is also relevant in the context of epistemological 
problems. So far as normal knowledge is concerned krama is inevit- 
able, as in each case a distinct contact between the self and the mind 
and between the mind and the sense-organ would be necessary 
according to Nyaya-Vaisesika or as every act of knowledge represents 
a distinct modification (pavina@ma) in the mind stuff which is subject 
to constant flux according to Sankhya-Yoga. But omniscience is a 
supernormal experience. Patafijali refers to vivekaja-jnana which 
arises from a meditation on ksana and its sequence. It is described 
as saving knowledge (taraka-jiiana) and is integral and all compre- 
hending having for its object All in all its aspects. This knowledge is 
free from krama and corresponds in a sense to the kevala-jnana of 
Jainism. It grasps in one sweep everything—past, present and future 
as well as near and remote. This is praiibha-jnana or pratibha.* 
The implication of akvama is that it is not an act in Time (kala) but 
in the Moment which is beyond time.? It is said that the Buddha 
attained to Universal Vision in which he saw ail things simultaneously 
as if reflected in a mirror.* The Tripurarahasya* refers to Pratibha, 

1 Cf. pratibhad va sarvam—YD, III. 33. 

2 Cf. eka-ksanoparidhamh sarvatn sarvatha grhnati—Bhasya, YD, Il. 54. 

3 dadarga nikhilarh lokam Adarga iva nirmale—Buddhacarita, XIV. 8c-d. 

4 Jianakhanda, XX. 36. (Saraswati Bhavana Texts No. 15, 1933). 
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which being devoid of all limitations is called Supreme (Para), as the 
Essence of the Deity. Utpalacarya, in his [svarapratyabhijna-karika, 
states plainly that Pratibha or Divinity is above all krama and yet 
holds within itself the entire krama of the universe associated with the 
action of the forces of space and time (deSa-kala-Sakti) projected by 
Divine Freedom. In other words, there is krama in outer appear- 
ances while there is no krama in the Inner Mirror of the Ineffable 
Light which reveals those appearances. This is exactly what the 
Vaiyakaranas say in regard to the Pasyanti Vak which is conceived 
as free from krama within, as One, and yet as holding within itself the 
forces of krama as well.? It is equated to Parabrahman, Aksara, 
Sabdarupa, Para Vak and Atman.* There is no use multiplying 
instances to show that the Supreme Omniscience is akvama and yet 
possesses within itself every form of krama. 


The chapter on avidyd, consisting of fifteen sections, is devoted 
to a careful examination of the problem in all its implications and 
bearings. The views of other schools viz. Nyaya-Vaisesika, Sankhya- 
Yoga, Vedanta, Buddhism and Saivism have been stated and refuted 
and the Jaina theory upholding avidyd as identical with triple perver- 
sity (mithyatva) has been finally ‘confirmed. The Jaina view of avidya 
implies erroneousness not in knowledge only, as wei conceived, but 
in attitude and conduct as well. 


Closely connected with the problem of avidya is the question of 
karman which in Jaina literature, as elsewhere in Indian thought, 
occupies a position of great importance. A separate chapter in four 
sections is assigned to an elaborate discussion of this topic. The 
conception of karman as dravya, in addition to its character as bhava, 
is unique in Jainism and has received a special treatment in its litera- 
ture. It has parallels elsewhere indeed, but its importance in Jaina 
thought cannot be overrated. The conception of dnava-mala* in 
dualistic Saivism as a covering substance, which obscures the inner 
divinity of the self and converts it “as it were into a mundane soul 
subject to the exigencies of various limitations, bears a close resem- 
blance to the Jaina view. It may be of interest to note that the other 
two malas of the Tantric dualists would also in some way be partially 
covered by the Jaina concept of karman. It may be remembered that, 


1 ya cai ’sa pratibha tattatpadarthakrama-risita 
akramananta-cidripah pramata sa mahesvarah. 

‘i —Isvarapratyabhijna-vimarsini, with Bhdaskari, p. 348. (Saraswati 
Bhavana Texts No. 70). 

? Cf. pratisarhhrtakramapy antah saty apy abhede samavistakramasaktih 
pagyanti—Sivadrsti, p. 39. (Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies No. LIV, 1938). 

3 Vide ibid., p. 39- 

4 Vide infra, p. 138. 
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like the kawcukas of Mayda concealing the omniscience, omnipotence, 
ubiquity, eternity and blissfulness of the soul, the karmans in Jainism 
obscure the purity of the soul. The author has dwelt on the relation 
of karman with the soul, its classification, and its states and processes. 


There is another point which deserves consideration. The Vedantic 
avidya has the dual power of obscuration (a@varvana) and projection 
(viksepa). The dawn of self-knowledge removes the former and in 
special cases—when some more qualifications are added—leads to 
jivanmukti. The existence of the latter, which is described as avidya- 
lega, does not stand in the way of jivanmukti. It is experience (bhoga) 
alone which is held to be capable of exhausting the strength of the 
latter. This is of course the usual course. The Jaina conception of 
the basic difference in karman as ghatin and aghatin brings out the 
above truth clearly. The ghati-karman corresponds to the dvarana 
aspect and the aghdatin to the viksepa aspect of the Vedantic avidya. 
Tt is well known that the presence of aghati-karmans is not inconsistent 
with the rise and function of kevala-jnadna, though it is true that in 
the final state of Beatitude or Siddhi even the aghati-karmans which 
are pure in nature disappear, causing the disintegration of the physical 
organism itself. First the kasayas-disappear and then in due course 
the yoga (activity), which is followed by Siddhi. : 


The treatment of the problem=of karman, like that of avidyd, is 
very elaborate, but it is not, I am afraid, thorough, if looked at from 
the standpoint of the subject. All the issues relevant to a proper 
appreciation of the subject have not been, and could not have been, 
touched. It is true that in a work on Jainism the writer was not in a 
position to discuss freely points raised in works on Buddhism, Tantras, 
Yoga Sastra, and Puranas. But it is also true that these aspects of the 
problem might have been viewed and discussed in the interest of 
thoroughness from the standpoint of Jaina thought itself. The author, 
for instance, says nothing of vicarious karman, of transfer of karman 
and its laws, and of what has been somewhere described as equilibra- 
tion of karman (karma-samya). The nature of vipaka, its time and 
its character as miyata or aniyata together with the laws of karmic 
fructification required clarification. A clearer statement of the rela- 
tion between the ghatin and aghatin karmans would have been very 
useful to a proper philosophical appreciation of the theory. 


We now come to the last chapter which contains some very 
interesting data on the basic principles of spiritual evolution. The- 
Jaina view of paramatman in the role of World Teacher (tirthankara) is 
akin in some respects to the Sankhya and Tantric conceptions of iSvara 
and deserves to be studied in the same context. In each case it is 
the human soul which on complete purification from matter attains to 
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the level of divine perfection. The pertinent question which occurs in 
this connection is: Why of all the souls which are similarly gifted a 
particular soul, and not every one, attains to this phase of perfection. 
Kaivalya is open to all, whether one is ifvara and possessed of 
vivekaja-jiana or otherwise. So is Siddhi open to all, though the 
status of iSvara or tirthankara is reserved for a chosen few only. 
What the special qualifications of these few are and how they were 
originally acquired we do not know. The Jaina view seems to point 
to radical differences inherent in the souls in spite of their essential 
sameness of qualitative perfection. Apart from the basic difference 
due to bhavyata in a soul there are other differences as well, which in 
fact tend to make each soul unique. The Christian and Madhva 
views, together with similar ideas in other schools including Buddhism, 
point to a similar outlook. In Sankhya an attempt has been made to 
show that the path of aisvarya at the beginning of a new cycle is 
consequent on apara-vairagya minus vivekaja-jiana in the earlier 
cycle, followed by a suspension of cosmic order in pralaya. This 
status of ifvava is that of karyesvara, there being no provision in 
Kapila’s system for a Supreme Being endowed with Divinity from 
eternity. In the Tantras also aifuarya ensues to a soul, which has 
-purged itself from the shackles) of “Rayman and maya but has not 
attained to sufficient maturity imemala=paka so as to bring down Divine 
Grace upon it and transform it into an isvara, in the ensuing cosmic 
cycle, which is possible only onthe” attainment of the requisite matu-. 
rity. The author says rightly that the inward tendency exists in every 
soul, but it is not awakened in each or not awakened at the same time 
in all. It may be that in some it is not awakened at all. This explains 
the difference in the starting point of spiritual evolution which com- 
mences with the awakening of this tendency and terminates with the 
attainment of Siddhi. Thus while the Siddhi is open to all awakened 
souls the status of tirthankara or World Teacher is reserved for a select 
few only. There are certain souls in which the spiritual evolution never 
takes place—not in the present cycle, nor even in the future. The 
yathapravrttakarana, as explained, is a very interesting factor, which 
is conceived as an act of unconscious resolution (adhyavasdya) work- 
ing within from the beginningless past or as a momentary act of self- 
purification manifested as vairagya. The life history of a soul consists 
mainly of four stages: (x) the embryonic stage in the nigoda, (2) the 
awakening of the inward tendency synchronizing with granthibheda, 
(3) the beginning of spiritual evolution marked by numerous guma- 
sthanas, and (4) the perfection or Siddhi. Some souls do not come 
out into the evolutionary line at all, but those which come out are sure 

1 etasyam avasthayarh kaivalyath bhavati ’’Svarasya ‘niSvarasya va ‘vive- 
kajajfiana-bhagina itarasya va—Bhdasya, YD, Til. 55. 
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sooner or later to atrive at perfection. They have, as the earlier 
Buddhists would say, entered into the stream (svofas) and are destined 
for final realization. 


The section on gunasihana is admirably written and contains a 
mass of valuable information from the source books on the way in 
which the process of spiritual regeneration sets in and continues. 
Interesting details are given which remind one of the mysteries 
involved (i) in the awakening of kundalini or in the act of conversion 
which transforms a mundane into a supra-mundane citta moving 
inwards to Nirvana or (ii) in the anugraha-Sakti which not only purges 
but also divinizes the soul. The process is analogous, from one point - 
of view, to the process of the first reclaiming of a prthagjana into an 
arya, and then of leading an @rya already in the stream, through 
gradual eradication of all the fetters that bind him down to the wheel 
of life, to a state of moral and spiritual freedom. From another point 
of view it is comparable to the process which generates a bodhicitta 
and leads it up from stage to stage till it realizes itself as a full grown 
Buddha. The process begins with right vision (samyag-darsana) in 
the soul as soon as the coating of relevant karmic matter is removed, 
at least for a short while, by mieans of the various kavanas'. Right 
vision follows on the removal of this-veil. Once it is acquired it never 
leaves until perfection is completed... There may be lapses, but these 
are at most temporary and bound to disappear. 


This shows that the elimination of karman or avidya is followed 
by the rise of jiana. Coats of matter must be removed if right vision 
is to emerge. Patafijali’s conception of the relation between kriya- 
yoga and samddhiyoga is relevant here. Kriyayoga helps to attenuate 
the karma-seeds but not to destroy them. They are destroyed only 
by prasamkhyana which follows from samadhi, thus showing that 
jnana alone either rising from samadhi or inspired from above effects 
the destruction of avidya and the granthibheda. The belief expressed 
in the couplet: 


bhidyate hrdayagranthis chidyante sarvasamsayah 
ksiyante ca’sya karmani tasmin drste paravare* 


is on the contrary to the effect that the vision comes first, either as a 
result of an act of Grace from above or of an act of intense self-effort 
from within and is followed by granthibheda, samSayaccheda and 
karmaksaya, and not vice versa. 


In the Tantras however we have a synthesis of the two apparently 
conflicting positions. The counterpart of karmic matter obscuring the 
soul is, as has been already observed, duava-mala or atomic coating 


1 Vide infra, p. 271. 2 MuUp, I 2. 8. 
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and the Mayakancukas which obscure the divinity of the soul and limit 
omniscience, omnipotence etc. The basic coating has to be removed. 
first before the true vision can arise. When the obscuring matter is 
mature Grace descends on the soul and by the application of kriya- 
Sakti in diksa@ the matter is removed. Thus spiritual ignorance dis- 
appears and spiritual knowledge follows. The rise of intellectual 
knowledge through practice of s@dhanas and the removal of intellectual 
ignorance fall within these two limits.? 


The Foreword has become inordinately long and I do not wish to 
make further observations on other points or issues raised in the work. 
The author, as an exponent of Jaina philosophy, has done full justice 
to the subject and has given unmistakable evidence of a wide acquaint- 
ance with and of great labours in the field of early Jaina philosophical 
speculations. It is desired however that, in the interest of a more 
comprehensive treatment of the problems concerned from the general 
viewpoint, the author should compile another work where India’s out- 
look on these problems may be clearly represented. We have had 
enough of analytical work attempting to describe the different systems 
in isolation, taking each as a distinct prasthana and proceeding along 
its own line. But time, I believe;has come when scholars should come 
out from their narrow grooves, *take»up a synthetic view of things, 
and try to discover the underlying unity and interpret India’s outlook 
as a whole. I invite the author; whom: I consider to be competent 
enough, to undertake the work, to come forward as a pioneer in the 
field, and take upon himself the sacred task of interpreting the message | 
of undivided ancient India to the outside world. 


1 Vide infra, pp. 143-4. 
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Jainalogy is a vast subject or rather consists of a number of 
subjects each of which is immense in its extent and content. It is a 
matter of gratification that the canonical literature attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars for the first time and authorized translations of some 
of the Agamas in the Sacred Books of the East Series and outside have 
gone a-long way in acquainting the academic world with the basic 
doctrines and principles of Jaina religion and ethics. The contribu- 
tions of the later masters in the field of logic, epistemology and 
metaphysics are literally stupendous. In the field of logic and epis- 
temology the English translation of Hemacandra’s Pramanamimamsa, 
a standard authoritative work on the subject, by my revered teacher 
Professor Dr Satkari Mookerjee, m.a., Ph.p., Asutosh Professor and 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Calcutta University, and my 
humble self is expected to enable a modern student of philosophy to 
have a dependable and fairly comprehensive knowledge of the contri- 
bution of the Jaina thinkers. As regards the philosophy of Anekanta- 
-vada, it has received a thorough tréatment and exposition in the 
work The Jaina Philosophy of Non=absolutism of my revered teacher. 
The paper on Anekantavada,.by Professor, K. C. Bhattacharya is an 
outstanding and illuminating°exposition’ of the fundamental logical 
attitude of the Jaina philosophers. It was felt by me that a study 
of Jaina philosophical thought could not be perfect without a knowledge 
of its evolution from its ancient moorings in the Agamas, a large 
number of which is happily still extant. In the present work I have 
addressed myself to this difficult task. I thought it imperative that 
a modern scholar should have a fair acquaintance with the spiritual 
and religious milieu in which Jainism is found to take its rise. It 
must be admitted that Jainism was not an exotic overgrowth on the 
soil. Jt arose in the midst of currents and cross-currents of spiritual 
_and philosophical upheaval which characterized the times when 
Mahavira and Gautama Buddha strenuously engaged themselves in 
their missionary work. I did not dare to go further back beyond the 
Agamas for want of documentary evidence, although it is claimed 
by the orthodox adherents of the Jaina faith that Mahavira only 
promulagated an ancient doctrine which had been preached by an 
unbroken succession of firthankaras whose activities were spread over 
thousands and thousands of years before the last firthankara made his 
advent. 

In the first chapter I have tried to give an estimate of the distinc- 
tive trends of thought and attitude of the Vedic seers, the Buddha 
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and Mahavira. I have indicated that the later growth of Jaina 
philosophical thought in the fields of logic, epistemology, ethics and 
religion has been dominated and influenced by the peculiar philoso- 
phical outlook and attitude of Mahavira. Later writers, in their 
elaboration of the fundamental problems, have given evidence of their 
original thinking no doubt. But they have not made a departure 
from the fundamental tenets which gave Jaina thought their stamp of 
individuality. 

I have shown how Mahavira’s attitude towards experience, 
sensuous and supersensuous, which provides a sharp contrast with that 
of the Buddha, has been the prime source of Jaina epistemology which 
has been dealt with in the second chapter of this work. I have tried 
to be scrupulously faithful to the celebrated exponents of Jaina thought, 
and though my treatment is mainly historical in character I have not 
hesitated to give a critical evaluation on points whereupon the tradi- 
tional doctors delivered conflicting and divergent views. A study of 
this chapter will, I hope, throw welcome light on the peculiar episte- 
mology of perception of the Jaina.school and will provide a student 
of the standard works of Jaind logic and epistemology with the 
necessary background to understand’ the tangled problem in a clear 
perspective. 

In the third chapter I have dealt..with the supreme problem of 
avidya in the different schools of Indian thought and have shown how 
the Jaina conception of avidya radically differs from that of other 
schools. I do not know of any systematic and comparative study of 
this fundamental problem by a predecessor. I have endeavoured my 
best to be thorough in my treatment and have shown with reference 
to the original data how the approach to the problem has deeply 
influenced the philosophical outlook and conclusions of the different 
schools. I may not be accused of vanity if I modestly claim originality 
for my treatment of avidya in Yoga, Sankhya, Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
Saiva schools. As regards the Buddhistic and the Vedantic conceptions 
of avidya I have given a dispassionate and faithful exposition of the 
treatment accorded to it by the original exponents without the slightest 
leaning to weaken their position. I have given as faithful and power- 
ful an exposition of the views of the philosophers as could be expected 
from an orthodox adherent of these systems. I have shown how the 
Jaina philosophers have squarely and boldly faced the sledge-hammer 
blows of the idealistic philosophers and have given their own realistic 
interpretation of the data from which the idealistic conclusion was ~ 
deduced. The Vedantic conception of avidyd has been expounded by 
modern exponents more or less elaborately, But the Jaina criticism 
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of it with all its logical strength has not been dealt with by any previous 
writer so far as my knowledge goes. I have drawn upon original 
writings of the exponents of both the schools, particularly SureSvara 
and Vidyanandi. I have not gone to the later writers such as Madhu- 
stidana Sarasvati as I did not think that it would serve an additional 
purpose. I have shown the fundamental and irreconcilable difference 
of the philosophical approach and outlook of the Jaina realist from that 
of the Vedantic and Buddhist idealists. The difference is ultimate and 
each has shown himself at his best and strongest. There can be no 
capitulation on the fundamentals and ultimate issues. The onslaughts 
are as powerful and telling as the defence is effective. It can be claimed 
without betrayal of partisan spirit and zeal of orthodoxy that the Jaina 
has laid his hands upon the most vulnerable point in the Vedantist’s 
armoury of defence. The Jaina philosopher has laid enormous stress 
upon the Vedantist’s reliance upon experience in his difference from the 
Buddhist nihilist Nagarjuna so far as he is expounded by Candrakirti 
and his critics. The Vedantist has criticized the absolute negativism as 
sponsored by a school of Buddhist sceptics on the ground of self-contra- 
diction of experience. The Jaina»has shown that the charge of self- 
contradiction is not based upon and ‘Cannot be substantiated by pure 
jogic. The contradiction is empirical in character. The Jaina therefore 
submits that the Vedantist should-not give half-hearted allegiance to 
experience together with its contents! The Vedantist’s appeal to the 
ultimate experience in final realization as an unpolarized simple affirma- 
tion does not find favour with the Jaina realist who scents mysticism in . 
this defence. As regards appeal to the Upanisadic revelation the Jaina 
does not repudiate the validity of the Upanisadic text, but he has his 
own interpretation of the same which is radically different from that of 
the Vedantic monist. As a matter of fact, if we are to believe in the 
Jaina tradition as recorded in the authoritative works!, Mahavira 
himself accepts the Upanisad as an authoritative declaration of ultimate 
truth. This tradition has paramount significance both to the orthodox 
adherents of the Jaina faith and to those of the Vedic school. We 
have not found a single text in the religious and philosophical literature 
of the Buddhists which accepts the validity of the Vedic revelation in 
any form or shape. Of course, Mahavira and his followers have con- 
_demned the sacrificial religion of the Vedas which accepts and approves 
animal slaughter as a religious act. But not only the Buddhists and 
the Jainas are sceptical of the purity of animal sacrifice but also the 
Sankhya-Yoga school explicitly denounces animal sacrifice as an act 
of demerit. In the Upanisads also we find denunciation of sacrificial 
religion as a vehicle of salvation. Of course the orthodox exponents 
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of Vedanta do not regard animal sacrifice as enjoined in the Vedic 
rites as positively sinful. But they frankly and unreservedly assert 
that there can be no hope of salvation through performance of sacrifices 
alone. The renunciation of the world and of the sacrificial religion 
in the life of a recluse is emphasized as the sole means of cultivating 
the spiritual perfection which will put an end to worldly life by ushering 
in final realization of the ultimate truth. We need not be surprised 
at the denunciation of Vedic ritualism by Mahavira or the Buddha if 
we can put up with the unequivocal condemnation of Vedic ritualism 
in the Bhagavadgita. The highest spiritual life is abhorrent of inflict- 
ing slightest injury on life and this is happily the unanimous decision 
of the Upanisads and of Mahavira and of the Buddha. 

I have been drawn, in the fourth chapter, to a discussion of the 
Jaina theory of karman which is a highly complicated doctrine with its 
peculiar conception and interminable shades of difference in the working 
out of its details. The belief in the inevitability of the Law of Karman 
is rather common to all schools of Indian philosophy. It rests upon 
the fundamental ethical belief of moral responsibility of a living being. 
It is the prerogative of human life that it has the opportunity to get 
rid of the burden of the heritage ofRarman which it has acquired from 
beginningless past. Though the-Jaina conception of kavman as a 
physical substance and the theory of the influx and eflux of karmic 
matter is entirely different from that ofthe other schools, its difference 
with regard to the results as psychical and ethical forces is not essential 
from that of the other schools. It must be admitted that the Jaina 
theory is highly elaborate and logically consistent. Although several 
writers such as Dr Glasenapp and before him Mr V. R. Gandhi have 
written on the Jaina theory of karman, a philosophical presentation 
of this important doctrine was a desideratum. Apart from the 
importance and interest of the Jaina theory of kavman by itself for 
a student of Jaina thought I was impelled to embark upon the subject 
in order to make the Jaina theory of avidya intelligible and complete. — 
It was found in the discourse on Jaina conception of avidya that it 
was bound up with the doctrine of kavman. Jaina avidyd is the 
outcome of karmic veil. And so I had to deal with this important 
ethico-philosophical doctrine as a matter of internal necessity. Once 
drawn into the subject I could not avoid going into the essential and 
salient features of the doctrine though the treatment of the details 
might have an extra-logical look in it. But as the doctrine is very 
little known to students of other branches of philosophy and the 
presentment of it in Mr Gandhi’s work is rather popular, and scrappy 
in Dr Glasenapp’s thesis, and in view of the possibility of this respect- 
able theory being misunderstood as a crudity or oddity, my treatment 
ought to be regarded as a contribution of some philosophical value. 
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I had to cut through the maze of the tangled literature on karman and 
had to size it up and present it in a logical shape. A curious student 
who may feel impelled to pursue the study of this doctrine in Jaina 
literature will, I hope, now start with a clear perspective which will 
lighten his labour and save him from confusion of issues of which there 
is every risk in the unaided study of the original literature. 

My last chapter is on yoga. Yoga affirms its faith in the direct 
realization of the ultimate secrets of existence and the possibility of 
its achievement for a human being. It may savour of mysticism. But 
it is mysticism in the noble sense of the term and not in the sense of 
an illogical or anti-intellectual dogmatic assertion of a fact. Philosophy 
must culminate in the conviction of truth. But the intellectual resources 
that are given to a human being, though a valuable possession and 
asset in the progress of higher life, are found to be inadequate at the 
end of the journey. Philosophy may give us at best an intellectual 
conviction which is not and cannot be a substitute for direct intuition: 
The great teachers of India have unwaveringly affirmed their faith in 
direct intuition. This direct intuition is transcendental because it 
emerges only after the senses have exhausted their functions. The 
Jaina believes that our senses are rather hindrances to the realization of 

“full truth. The knowledge that-is-achieved by means of the senses is 
mediate and indirect. The senses<are more or less barriers standing 
between the knower and the truth ‘to’ be known. Our empirical 
knowledge including that afforded by reason is bound to be hazy, 
indistinct and remote, beause the self does not envisage the reality as 
it is face to face. Besides, our senses do not give us a complete 
picture of the truth but rather, like a prism, they give us a distorted 
and blurred view. According to the Jaina philosopher consciousness 
is not a factitious product. It is innate ‘in us and the fact that 
consciousness comes in contact with reality through a medium and in 
a graduated scale is rather an accident and a limitation. The power 
is there, and once the barrier between the conscious knower and the 
object is removed the full and complete knowledge of reality is bound 
to materialize. The Jaina has shown and other philosophers may 
agree that our imperfection of knowledge is the direct consequence of 
our ethical imperfection imposed by the accumulated burden of karman 
inherited by the self. The self only inherits what it has acquired in 
the past. This inheritance, call it karman or avidya or the Original 
Sin, has got to be done away with. The best and surest means is 
ethical perfection and perfect knowledge which can be acquired by a 
course of spiritual discipline as prescribed by the yogic process. It 
will be unscientific attitude to condemn it a priori. It stands as a 
challenge and as an exhortation to make the experiment and to test 
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its validity or otherwise. One thing should be a warning against cheap 
complaisance of attitude and frivolous dismissal of this time-honoured 
discipline. It is this that the greatest teachers of mankind have 
pursued it and extolled it and it will be boldness in excelsis to look 
upon these persons as cranks and faddists. Whatever might be the 
opinion of a modern scholar he ought to have the charity to accept 
my treatment as a methodological necessity in order to complete my 
study of the Jaina philosophy. I do not pretend to be the original 
promulgator of this doctrine but rather an exponent of it. One thing 
I may claim to have done. It is this that I have shown how the 
Jaina conception of yoga is in perfect agreement and harmony with the 
system which was elaborated by Patafijali. This should be regarded 
as a welcome addition to our knowledge. Patafijali’s philosophy is 
more or less widely known. The Jaina system of yoga is little known 
to the modern student and it was an agreeable surprise to me when 1] 
found in the course of my study the points of agreement which it 
presented to the yogic discipline as expounded by Patafijali and the 
Buddhists. I thought it would be an unpardonable act of dereliction 
on my part if I withheld the results of my study of this interesting 
side of Jaina philosophy from the modern student out of fear for being 
misunderstood. 


I now present the results of my prolonged study to the scholars 
who are interested in philosophicalspéculations for what they are worth. 
I felt the need of interpreting the ancient philosophy of the Jainas to 
the modern mind in a modern language and a modern way. I how- 
ever assure the reader who will honour my humble contribution with 
a perusal that I have been scrupulously faithful to the masters whose 
thoughts I present in this book. In this connection I feel called upon 
to make a full acknowledgment of my deep gratitude and obligation 
to my gurus Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi and Professor Dr Satkari 
Mookerjee, to whom this work is dedicated, for the unfailing light 
and guidance received from them during my studies of the original 
texts and in the composition of the work. I must also place on record 
my obligation to my friend Pandit Dalsukh Malvaniya of the Banaras 
Hindu University who has helped me with suggestions and discussion 
of texts and problems. I am also indebted to Professor Rev. Bhikkhu 
J. Kashyap, M.A., with whom I read the Pali Tripitaka and the 
Abhidhamma system of philosophy, for the illuminating guidance I 
received from him at Banaras. 


I take this opportunity of making an acknowledgment of my debt 
to the departed savant the late Mahamahopadhyaya Phanibhisana 
Tarkavagisa who inspired me for the study of Indian philosophy and 
put me on the right track by placing me at the feet of Pandit Sukhlalji 
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Sanghavi. It is my misfortune that I cannot make a present of my 
book to him in this world. It was he who advised me to take to the 
study of Indian philosophy and predicted my success in this field. I 
was further fortunate to receive unbounded favour from the great savant 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Gopinath Kaviraj, M.a., D.Litt, the late 
Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Banaras, who read my work 
in manuscript and whose suggestions have led to the considerable 
improvement of my work. I refrain from the futile attempt to praise 
him as no praise can be adequate and on the contrary it is bound to 
result in belittling his unimaginable intellectual and spiritual majesty 
which strikes awe in a scholar who has received instruction from 
him. My debt of gratitude has incalculably increased on account of 
his favouring this humble work with his learned Foreword. To 
Professor Dr P. L. Vaidya, M.A., D.Litt. (Paris), Mayurbhanj 
Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Banaras Hindu 
University, I owe a tremendous obligation for the encouragement I 
received from him. I have always found in him the good 
Samaritan whose robust goodness had instilled courage into me 
when my spirits were drooping. He is to me the pattern of a combina- 
tion of benevolence and scholarship; which is unfortunately becoming 
stare in these days. To Sir Sarvapalli.Radhakrishnan to whom students 
of philosophy look forward as the beaton light and perennial source of 
inspiration, the author feels -himself bound by an indissoluble tie of 
gratitude for an act of supreme’ justice ‘which was conferred by him 
upon the author in the usual course of his duties as the judge of the 
merit of all philosophical works. : 

I shall be failing in my duty and guilty of unpardonable ingrati- 
tude if I let slip this occasion of placing on record my debt of gratitude 
to the late Babu Bahadursingh Singhi, the great patron of scholars, 
who gave me all encouragement for the prosecution of my studies of 
Jaina philosophy at Banaras under the fostering care and guidance of 
Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi. The author cannot find suitable language 
to express his gratefulness to the two large-hearted benefactors of 
Jaina culture Sri Rajendrasingh Singhi, B.com., and Sri Narendrasingh 
Singhi, M.SC., LL.B., M.L.A., the Singhi brothers, who are worthy sons 
of the worthy father, for the immense goodwill and patronage which 
the author has been receiving at their hands without ceasing. A 
formal expression of gratitude will be too cold an affair in the context 
of cordial relationship and intimacy which subsist between them and 
the author. 

I must here express my gratefulness to Dr Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
who bestowed the P. C. Nahar Research Fellowship upon me when 
he was the President, Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and Science, 
Calcutta University. I should also offer my thanks to the authorities 
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ot the Jain Cultural Research Society, Banaras, for the award of the 
Punamchand K. Kotawala Research Fellowship which enabled me to 
complete my work, and also for the provision they made for its publi- 
cation. I am also much indebted to my esteemed friend Pandit 
Narendrachandra Vedantatirtha, m.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University, for his kindly revising the proofs of this work. 


Singhi Park ; NaATHMAL TATIA 
CALCUTTA 19 
31 October 1951 


: PRONUNCIATION 


The vowels in Sanskrit are the same as in Italian, except that the sound 
of @ approaches that of a in rural, and a that of a in father. A vowel with a 
bar (-) above it is long; r, | are respectively pronounced as ri, li. The 
consonants are almost as in English;-except that g is always hard and the 
sound of c approaches that of ch in church; t, d etc. (indicated by a dot below) 
are cerebrals and are the same as fan turn, d in drum, and so on; t, d, m are 
pure dentals ; the aspirated letters kh, 2h, ch etc. have the sound of the first 
letter plus an aspiration ; % is like » in sing ; 7 is like m in tinge ; § is like s in 
sure ; h is a pure aspirate ; m is the symbol of a nasal. 

For the convenience of the general reader the Sanskrit alphabet along with 
their transliterations are given below. 


Vowels 
Mea Wises Bi Ak Se Se, Oh 


Cb: ee; & ai, “wo, RM au. 


Consonants 
ak, akh, @g 4@ gh, € 4, 
ac, ch, @j, jh & ii, 
~t eth ¢d e¢dh, @ n, 
at, ath gd, 4db, 4 on, 
qT Pp, % ph, @ b, 4bh, 4 m, 
ay tr @1 @1, hh, 
ay M4 €3 Qs gh 
<.7n-or-m,* + ch: 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NON-ABSOLUTISTIC ATTITUDE OF 
THE JAINAS 


Culture presupposes history. Thought presupposes culture. Litera- 
ture presupposes thought. Language helps thought and thought 
converts language into literature. Literature is the record of history, 
culture and thought. Ancient Indian literature, however, is more a 
record of culture and thought than a record of history. This is why 
we are comparatively in historical darkness about India. But as 
regards records of culture and thought, our heritage is second to none. 
Our Vedic literature can be considered as one of the richest that the 
ancients of the world could produce. It.is a record of the Brahmanical 
culture and thought of India. Then there are the Buddhist Pitakas in 
Pali and Jaina Agamas in Prakrit, which are the records of quite a 
distinct current of culture which may be called Sramanic. These form 
the basis: for the subsequent Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina litera- 
ture that developed in many forms and constitutes today our rich ~ 
diterary heritage. We shall limit our attention only to the study of the 
philosophical attitude of the ancient-thinkers whose experiences have 
been recorded in the Vedic literature, the Buddhist Pitakas and the 
Jaina Agamas. 


THE BRAHMANA ATTITUDE 


Speculation on the nature of the ultimate source of the universe is 

a common characteristic of human intellect. Kuta ajata kuta tyam 
visrstih?'—From whence did it spring forth, from whence was born 
this creation? This is the question that stirs the mind of the sage (rsi) 
of the Nasadiya hymn. He starts with the assertion ‘There was then 
neither what is not, nor what is’,? and then speculates whether there 
was deep abysmal water (ambhah kim asid gahanam gabhiram)? 
Philosophical misgivings overburden his heart and he says: “There 
was no death, hence there was nothing immortal.’* But he imme- 
diately reasserts ‘That One breathed by Itself without breath, other 
than It there was nothing.’* There was absolute darkness and a sea 
without light. ‘That One’ was born by the power of austerity (tapas). 
‘The sages (ysis), searching in their heart, discovered in non-existence 

1 Rgveda, X. 129. 6. 

2na ’sad 4sin no sad Asit tadanim—TIbid., X. 129. 1. 

3 Ibid., X. 129. 2. 

4 anid avatarn svadhaya tad ekam 

tasmad dha ’nyan na parah kificana ’’sa.—Ibid. 
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the connecting bond of existence.’ But again his mind is overwhelmed 
py doubts and he exclaims ‘Who then knows, who has declared it here, 
from whence was born this creation? The gods came later than this 
creation, who then knows whence it arose? He from whom this creation 
arose, whether he made it or did not make it, the highest seer in the 
highest heaven, he forsooth knows, or does even he not know?’? 
Doubt is the starting point of philosophy. Out of the fulness of the 
heart comes the assertion ‘That One breathed by Itself without. breath’ 
(anid avatamn svadhaya tad ekam). But the human intellect is too 
weak to grasp the truth. It falls into the clutches of doubt in moments 
of weakness. The sage rejects the existent (sat) or the non-existent 
(asat) as the ultimate source of the universe and his heart finds solace 
in asserting ‘That One’ which ‘breathed though breathless’ (anid 
avatam). His deep spiritual experience manifests itself in self-contra- 
dictory expressions and points to the fact that the ultimate reality is 
inexpressible (anirvacaniya). In this famous hymn we can _ thus 
discern three distinct ways of speculation about creation viz. (x) that 
which bases it on existence (sat), (2) that which bases it on non-existence 
(asat), and (3) that which regards the ultimate source as inexpressible 
(anirvacaniya). Of these, the first two are rejected as untenable. The 
universe did not come out of what we call existent (sat) or what we 
call non-existent (asat), but out~of ‘The One’ which cannot be 
expressed in words. How can something come out of the Nought? 
How can we believe that ‘In ‘the earliest age of the gods, the existent 
sprang from the non-existent’?? Is it not, again, unmeaning to say 
that the existent came out of the existent? What then is the solution 
of the mystery of existence? This is the question that demanded 
solution from the seer. The answer comes forth from the depth of 
his heart though his mind still remains embarrassed. 


The selfsame question arises in the mind of yet another sage who 
asks “Who has seen the first-born, when he that had no bones bore 
him that has bones? Where is the life, the blood, the self of the 
universe? Who went to ask of any who knew?’ He finds his 
questions answered in the realization ‘The real is One, the learned call 
it by various names, Agni, Yama and Matarigvan.’* 


In the Upanisads we find these speculations in more concrete 
forms. Sometimes we find that Non-being (asat) was the source of 


1 sato bandhum asati niravindan 
hrdi pratisya kavayo manisa.—Rgveda, X. 129. 4. 
2 Ibid., X. 129. 6-7 as translated by Max Miiller, 
3 devanamh piirvye yuge ’satah sad ajayata.—Ibid., X. 72. 2. 
4 Ibid., I. 164. 4. 
Sekarh sad vipra bahudha vadanti 
agnim yamamh matarifvanam ahuh.—Rgveda, I. 164. 46. 
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Being. ‘In the beginning this was non-existent. From it was born 
what exists."! In the Brhadaranyaka also we find ‘In the beginning 
there was nothing here whatsoever. By death indeed all this was 
concealed.’ Again, in the same Upanisads, we find that Being (sat) 
is the ultimate source of existence. How can existence come out of 
the Nought? 

‘In the beginning, my dear, there was that only which ts, one 
only, without a second. Others say, in the beginning there 
was that only which is not, one only, without a second ; and 
from that which is not, that which is was born. 

‘But how could it be thus, my dear?’ the father continued. 
‘How could that which is be born of that which is not? No, 
my dear, only that which is was in the beginning, one only, 
without a second.’* 

Without going into further details which can be found lucidly delineated 
elsewhere we can sum up our enquiry thus: There was controversy 
regarding the exact nature of the ultimate source of creation, and that 
some thought it to have come out of Non-being or Nothing while others 
conceived it to have originated out of Being. There is of course 
controversy regarding the interpretation.of ‘Non-being’ (asat). Accord- 
ing to Sankara, it means, ‘what is opposite of one defined by particular 
name and form’,* in one word, what is undefined. ‘Non-being’, 
according to him, refers to Brahman.in.its primary unrevealed state. 
But if this interpretation is correct, what is the necessity of the refuta- 
tion of the theory ‘In the beginning there was that only which ts not,’* 
which we have quoted above? It is more on the side of fact to admit 
that there were originally two separate and mutually contradictory 
ways of thought which were reconciled or rather reinterpreted into a 
third which regarded reality as inexpressible (anirvacaniya). This 
third speculation is found in such passages as ‘He who knows the bliss 
of that Brahman, from whence all speech, with the mind, turns away 
unable to reach it, he never fears.’* ‘The eye does not go thither, nor 
the organ of speech, nor mind. We do not know, we do not under- 
stand, how anyone can teach it. It is different from the known, it is 
also above the unknown, thus we have heard from those of old, who 
taught us this. That which is not expessed by speech and by which 

lasad va idam agra Asit. tato vai sad ajayata.—TUp, Il. 7; also see 
ChUp, WI. 19. 1. ; 

fos Poute e ae 3 ChUp, VI. 2. 1-2. SBE translation. 

4 Cf. asad iti vyakrta-nama-riipa-visesa-viparitaripam avikrtarh brahmo 
*cyate—SBh on TUp, Il. 7; also, asad avyakrta-namaripam—SBh on ChUp, 
If¥. 19. 1. 

daa eve ‘’dam agra Asit: 


® yato vaco nivartante aprapya manasa saha 
anandam brahmano vidvan na bibheti kadacana.—TUp, II. 4. 
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speech is expressed, that alone know as Brahman, not that which 
people here think.’ We have found the seed of such speculation in 
the Nasadiya hymn of the Rgveda. The thinkers of the Upanisads 
have given it a concrete shape. Later on this became a theory and as 
such had a deep influence on the development of the philosophical 
thought of India, Brahmanical, Buddhist as well as Jaina. This will 
be apparent in the course of our study. 

There is a gradual development in the philosophical attitude of 
the sages of the hymns and the thinkers of the Upanisads. The various 
Vedic gods coalesce into One Sat (Absolute).* Gradually this Sat 
replaces the conception of fire (tejas), water, ether (akaSa) etc. as the 
ultimate elements of creation. It is now regarded as the material as 
well as the efficient cause of the universe. This Sat is infinite, eternal 
and immutable. It is conscious according to the interpretation of 
Sankara. It is ubiquitous, immortal and unchanging. The universe 
which has sprung forth from It is finite, transitory and mutable. The 
finite self is mortal and changing. 

The doctrine of transmigration or rebirth also can be traced in the 
’ Vedic hymns. The Vedic people had a belief in the existence of the 
soul (atman) as distinct from the-body, which after death goes to the 
other world to reap the fruits of-its action. In the Upanisads, how- 
ever, we find a clear development of the doctrine,* although even there 
it is not as developed as with:the-Buddhists and the Jainas. There are 
scholars who think that the Vedic Aryans had no special doctrines 
about life after death* and that the suggestions of the conceptions of 
karman and rebirth belonged. to the aboriginal Indian thinkers who 
had their own distinct culture and philosophy, the remnants of which 
can still be traced in the non-Brahmanical systems of Jainism and 
Buddhism. But were original promulgators and systematizers of 
Buddhist and Jaina doctrines non-Aryans? From tradition we have 
it that the original Tirthankaras and the Buddhas were Ksatriya princes 
who were as influential a part of the Aryan community as the Brahmins 
were. The complex doctrine of karman, which is the exponent of 
ethical freedom of the will and is derived from the theory of law of 
causation as applied in the moral field, is the outcome of vigorous 
philosophical thought. We do not find in the autochthonous aboriginal 

UBUD CL Ags 

2 Cf. ekath sad vipra bahudha vadanti—Rgveda, I. 164. 46. 

%* BrUp, VI. 2. 16. 

4Cf. ‘The references to transmigration which have been seen in the 
Rgveda are all of the most improbable character: it is to ignore the nature 
of poetry to press the wish that there may be long life for man among the gods 
into the view that it contemplates rebirth............ *—A. B. Keith: The Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 32), 
P- 579- 
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races of India, who are still alive, any developed philosophical doctrine 
about moral responsibility which is the foundation of the doctrine of 
karman. It is entirely speculative to seek to affiliate this important 
doctrine, which has been the universal principle of all systems of 
thought, to non-Aryan sources. The development of the doctrine 
is the work of the Aryan mind and there is no evidence to show 
that it was borrowed from others. In the philosophical hymns of 
the Vedas we find highly developed metaphysical conceptions, which 
have been gathered up into the later speculations. These have been 
the starting point and fountain of philosophical thought in India. Until 
indubitable crucial evidence be forthcoming it is safe to hold that the 
Aryan mind developed these philosophical theories under the stress of 
circumstances and the urge of the human intellect to find an explana- 
tion of the mysteries of the universe. It is safer still to suspend one’s 
judgment about the original source. To assert even tentatively that 
the theory of rebirth and the law of karman were the invention of the 
non-Aryans smacks of dogmatism. 

A developed theory of rebirth presupposes a developed theory of 
karman which again presupposes a developed ethical attitude. The 
conception of Ria in the Rgvedajanticipates the Law of Karman and 
gives an idea of the ethical attitude-of, the Vedic people. It furnishes 
us with a standard of morality.. Ordered conduct is called a true vow 
(vrata).! Punishment is invoked “against a liar, an abuser, a thief, 
and an adulterer.? Virtues and .vices..are distinguished. Of course, 
all this is only treated as a side issue. But it is not very difficult to find 
that the attitude of the Vedic people was as much ethical and religious 
as it was secular. They believed as much in the ethical values as in 
the secular attainments. There were sages among them who devoted 
their life exclusively to the attainment of spiritual enlightenment. It 
is, however, only in the Upanisads that a radical change takes place on 
a mass scale. The conception of the fivefold duties of man towards 
gods, seers (rsis), manes (pitys), men and lower creation was developed 
in the Brahmanas. It was, of course, in the Upanisads that the Aryan 
attitude becomes supremely ethical. It is here that the philosophical 
insight is wedded to ethical wisdom which gradually developed, as we 


17P, Vol. I, pp. 109-110. 
2 Cf. yo ma pakena manasa carantam 
abhicaste anrtebhir vacobhih 


yo aSvanam yo gavath yas taninam 
ripuh stenah steyakrd dabhram etu 
ni sa hiyatam tanva tana ca. 
—Rgveda, VII. 104. 8 et seg. 
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have said, under the stress of circumstances and the urge of human 
intellect to find an explanation of the mysteries of the universe. It is 
here that the search for the covetable (preyas) completely surrenders to 
the search for the good (sreyas).t Philosophy illumines the goal while 
"ethics shows the pathway leading to it. Philosophy leads to the identi- 
fication of self with the Absolute (Bvahman) which is Truth, Conscious- 
ness and Infinite.2 The ethical sense finds expression in such passages as 
‘He who forms desires (kama) in his mind, is born again through his 
desires here and there. But to him whose desires are fulfilled (paryapta- 
kama) and who is conscious of the true Self (within himself) all 
desires vanish, even here on earth. The Self cannot be gained by 
Scripture (pravacana), nor by understanding (medha), nor by much 
learning (Sruta). He whom the Self chooses, by him the Self can be 
gained. The Self chooses him (his body) as His own. Nor is that Self 
to be gained by one who is destitute of strength (balahinena), or without 
earnestness (pramadat), or without proper meditation (tapaso va "py 
alingat). But if a wise man strives after it by those means (by strength, 
earnestness, and proper meditation), then his self enters the home of 
Brahman. When they have reached Him (the Self), the sages become 
satisfied with knowledge (jaanairptah); they have realized their Self 
(kriaimanah), their passions have-passed away (vitaragah), and they- 
are tranquil (prasantah). The wise, having reached Him who is 
omnipresent everywhere, devoted to’the°Self, enter into Him wholly.’ 
Desire (kama) has been laid down as the cause of rebirth. Scriptural 
knowledge, logical understanding and academic learning are rejected 
as the pathway to spiritual realization. Spiritual strength and vigour, 
constant vigilance and readiness, and renunciation and asceticism are 
given as the means to freedom. When freed, the self attains 
consummation of knowledge, realizes itself and becomes passionless and 
tranquil. “When thou hast surrendered all this, then thou mayest enjoy. 
Do not covet the wealth of any man’*—such is the ethical principle of 
the Upanisads. ‘Knowing Him, the Self (Atman), the Brahmins 
relinquish the desire for posterity, the desire for possessions, the desire 
for worldly prosperity and go forth as mendicants.’* Spiritual eman- 
cipation (moksa) means identification of the self with the Brahman. 
In the famous passage of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad,* Yajfiavalkya 
describes to his wife Maitreyi the nature of the released soul as one with 
the highest reality and being not definable in terms of anything else.’ 
Emancipation (moksa) is as indefinable and ineffable as the Brahman, 
inasmuch as the former is nothing but the realization of the latter. 
1 Cf. KaUp, U1. 2. * Cf. satyara jfiémam anantamn brahma—TUp, II. 1. 
3 MuUp, Ill. 2. 2-5. SBE translation (slightly modified). 
a 10D Ak: 5 Br p, 5x. IV 25: 
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7 Sir S. Radhakrishnan: Gautama the Buddha, Pp. 57- 
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To sum up: The Vedic thinkers speculated in more than one way 
on the ultimate source of the universe—some regarded Saf as the 
ultimate source, some derived existence from Non-existence, and yet 
a third group regarded ultimate reality as indefinable. Gradually 
polytheism gives place to monotheism and monotheism is replaced by 
monism. Speculation and realization move hand in hand. When logic 
contradicts itself, spiritual realization comes to its help. Ultimate 
reality is conceived as Truth, Consciousness and Infinite. Conceptions 
of karman and rebirth were systematized in the Upanisads. Originally 
the Aryan attitude was more metaphysical than ethical. It becomes 
supremely ethical only in the Upanisads. Asceticism asserts itself at 
this stage. The conception of spiritual emancipation (moksa) finds 
importance in the Upanisads. The state of release is as indefinable as 
the ultimate reality. The world that we see is the world of change. 
It is finite existence. Pure Consciousness alone is real. It is eternal 
and infinite. It is unchanging. Our empirical self is finite and chang- 
ing. The real self which is Brahman is infinite and unchanging. It is 
consciousness. It is bliss. 


It is to be noticed in this connection that these speculations 
did not take the shape of rigid. theories. They were only free 
and supple soarings of the philosophical minds. It is only in 
the hands of later thinkers that* they) crystallized into rigid doctrines 
which were in vogue at the, time. of.the Buddha and Mahavira. 
We shall now see how theséproblems* were tackled by these two 
great personalities. 


THE BUDDHIST ATTITUDE 


The attitude of the Buddha was out and out rationalistic. He is 
reported once to have said to the Kalamas: ‘This I have said to you, 
O Kalamas, but you may accept it not because it is a report, not because 
it is a tradition, not because it is so said in the past, not because it is 
given from (our) basket (or scripture, pitaka), not for the sake of 
Giscussion, nor for the sake of a particular method, nor for the sake of 
careful consideration, nor for the sake of the forbearance with wrong 
views, nor because it appears to be suitable, nor because your preceptor 
is a recluse, but if you yourselves understand that this is so meritorious 
and blameless, and when accepted, is for benefit and happiness, then 
you may accept it.’* He used also to say to his disciples that in ascer- 
taining truth ‘ A Bodhisattva rests on reasons (yukti-sarana) and not 


' ANi, Part I, II. 65. 14. PTS. Also Cf. 
tapac chedac ca nikasat suvaranam iva panditaih 
pariksya bhiksavo grahyarn madvaco na tu gauravat. 
: —Jiidnasara-samuccaya, 31. 
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on a person (pudgalasarana) though things might be explained by an 
Elder (sthavira), or an experienced man, or Tathagata or the Order 
(sangha). Thus resting on reason and not on a person he does not 
move away from the truth, nor does he follow the faith of others.’* 
We have referred to the theories that were prevalent and much dis- 
cussed among thinkers before the advent of the Buddha. The Buddha 
considered the following problems as unexplainable (avyakata) and 
refused to answer them either in the affirmative or in the negative: 
whether the world is eternal or the world is not-eternal ; whether the 
world is finite or the world is infinite ; whether the soul and the body 
are identical or they are different ; whether the Tathagata (soul) exists 
after death, or he does not exist after death, or whether the Tathagata 
both exists and does not exist after death, or whether the Tathagata 
neither exists nor does not exist after death. All these questions are 
not answerable. There are four kinds of questions: (1) which are 
ekaméa-vyakaraniya, ie., answerable with certainty or categorically, 
e.g., ‘Will every one who is born die?’ ‘Yes’ is the reply ; (2) 
vibhajya-vyakaraniya, that which is to be explained by making a 
division, e.g., ‘Is every one reborn.after death?’ The reply is: ‘One 
free from passions (legas) is not;teborn, but one who is not so is 
reborn ;’ (3) prati-prccha-vyakarantya, that which is to be explained 
by putting another question, e.g.,-‘Is man superior or inferior?’ It 
is necessary here to ask: ‘In relation’to what?’ ‘If in relation to 
animals, he is superior. But if in relation to gods, he is inferior ;’ 
(4) sthapaniya, that which is to be set aside, e.g., ‘Are the skandhas 
(aggregates) the same as the living being (sativa)?’ This question 
is not to be answered. For, according to the Buddhists there is nothing 
known as a living being. And so the question is like the question: 
‘Is the son of a barren woman black or white?’* If the question is 
based on the presumption of what is a fiction, it cannot be answered. 
It is a defect of metaphysics that, in most cases, it proceeds with 
absurd hypotheses. Take, for instance, the question of existence. The 
metaphysical attitude usually tries to imagine the origin of existence 
in non-existence on the analogy of the commonplace experience of 
creation. We usually experience that a thing which was non-existent 
comes into existence, or is brought into existence by some agent. This 
commonplace experience is responsible for our intellectual unrest which 
we seek to end by finding out in non-existence the seed of existence. 
This unrest leads us to metaphysics. Our logical sense finds self-contra- 

1 Bodhisattvabhiimi, 1. XVII ; The Basic Conception of Buddhism, pp. 11-12. 

2 See MNi, Cilamdluikya Sutta 63; The Basic Conception of Buddhism, 


pp. 12-13- 
3 See The Basic Conception of Buddhism, pp. 18-19, as well as footnote 
to p. 19 for reference. Cf. YD, Bhadsya IV. 33. Milindapragna, IV. 2. 5. 
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diction in our imagining in non-existence the seed of existence, and 
consequently we reject the conclusion, and try to form another which 
is intended to be logically consistent. We now derive existence from 
existence. But at this stage we become conscious of the futility of 
our speculation, because we have reached just the point from which we 
started. The Buddha was conscious of the absurdity of a priori 
metaphysical speculations moving in a vacuum, and so rejected the 
metaphysical vagaries as unanswerable. We shall consider here some 
such problems and the Buddha’s attitude towards them. 


Let us begin with Eternalism (Sassatavada). The Brahmajala 
Sutta assigns the origin of such doctrine to the development of the 
power of remembering the former births due to some spiritual advance- 
ment. Some again arrive at this theory by means of logic and reason- 
ing. It is stated in the Majjhima Nikaya? that the self (atta), 
according to the Eternalists (Sassatavadins), is the speaker, feeler, and 
enjoyer of the fruits of good and evil actions (kamma), is permanent 
(nicca), fixed (dhruva), eternal (sassata), unchangeable (aparinama- 
dhamma), and is steadfast like the so-called eternal objects viz. the 
Sun, Moon, ocean, earth and mountain.? Memory of the past is 
responsible for the idea of persistente/Or permanence.* Abstract logic 
“also sometimes leads to the “same conclusion. According to the 
Ucchedavada (nihilism), on the other hand, the soul is believed to 
become extinct after death. "The Buddha’s attitude to these problems 
is clearly expressed in the following dialogue: 


‘Is sorrow, Gotama, due to oneself (sayamkatam)?’ 
‘ Not so, O Kassapa.’—Thus said the Lord. 


“Is sorrow then, Gotama, due to another (pavakatam)?’ 

‘ Not so, O Kassapa.’—Thus said the Lord. 

‘Is then this sorrow, Gotama, due to oneself as well as due to 
another?’ 

‘ Not so, O Kassapa.’—Thus said the Lord. 

‘Ts then this sorrow, Gotama, neither due to oneself, nor due 


to another?’ 
‘ Not so, O Kassapa.’—Thus said the Lord. 


1 See Dr. N. Dutt’s Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 49. 


25, ip: 8. 

3 Dr. N. Dutt: Op. cit., p. 50. 

4 Cf. ‘Endow this mind with memory, and specially with the desire to 
dwell on the past; give it the faculty of dissociating and of distinguishing : - 
it will no longer only note the present state of the passing reality; it will 
represent the passing as a change, and therefore as a constant between what 
has been and what is.’—Bergson: Creative Evolution, (1928 edition), p. 310. 
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Then the Buddha expounded the position in the following way: 
‘ Tf he who suffers is the same as he who does, then, O Kassapa, 
it is admitted that the sorrow is due to one who was existent, 
and consequently the agent is admitted as eternal (sassata). 


‘If again someone does, and someone else suffers, then, 
O Kassapa, it is admitted that one suffers for what is done 
by another, and consequently the agent is admitted as extinct 
(ucchedam etam). 

‘The Tathagata, O Kassapa, avoids both these ends and 
preaches the Law (dhammam) by adopting the middle course 
(majjhena). Avijja (ignorance) causes sankhara (tendencies), 
sankhara causes vifitana’ (resultant consciousness) and so on. 
Thus originates this khandha (aggregate) of absolute sorrow. 
By the total cessation of ignorance tendencies (satkharas) 
cease. By the cessation of tendencies, viifiana (conscious- 
ness) ceases, and so on. Thus the khandha (aggregate) of 
absolute sorrow ceases (nirodho hoti).’? 


The Buddha, consistently with his doctrine of the Middle Path, 
could not give his reply either inthe affirmative or in the negative. 
For, if it were in the former ;it-would be eternalism (Sasvatavada),. 
while in the latter it would..be.nihilism (ucchedavada). But he 
accepted neither of them, as his doctrine is free from both of them.* 


The problem of finiteness*and infiniteness of the world is also 
treated in the same way. It is also regarded as an unanswerable ques- 
tion. The problem arises in the mind due to the absurd presuppositions 
and imaginary constructions. The imagination gives various dimen- 
sions, finite and infinite, limited and unlimited, to the world and 
consequently our intellect forms various conceptions which do not 
deserve affirmation or negation. They are only fictions of the mind. 


The Buddha’s attitude towards the problem of the relation of 
body (Sariva) and soul (jiva) is revealed from the following dialogue: 


‘What, O Lord, is jaramarana (decay-and-death)? Whom 
again does this decay-and-death belong to?’ 
‘It is not a proper question’—said the Lord. 


‘ Tf one, O Bhikkhu, would ask ‘What is decay-and-death, and 
whom does this decay-and-death belong to?’, and if one, O 
Bhikkhu, would ask ‘Is decay-and-death different, and is one 


1 patisandhivasena ekinavisatividham pavattivasena dvatithsavidham 
vipakacittath vififianarh nama—Abhidhammatthavibhavini-tika, Sinhalese edition, 
1933, Jp- \134- : 

2 SNi,. XII. 17. 7-15. Also see Madhyamakakarika, XII, 1. 

3 The Basic Canception of Buddhism, p. 15 and the footnotes. 
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whom this decay-and-death belongs to also different?’, both 
would mean the same thing, differing only in modes of 
expression. If one, O Bhikkhu, were to maintain that the 
self is identical with the body, then there would be no use of 
endeavouring for release (brahmacariyavaso na hoti); and it 
one were to maintain that the self is different, and the body 
is different, then also, O Bhikkhu, there would be no use of 
endeavouring for release. Having avoided, O Bhikkhu, both 
these two extremes, the Tathagata preaches the Law by 
adopting the middle course—depending upon ae (jati- 
paccaya) there is decay-and-death.’* 

The self (or soul) is neither different from nor identical with the 
body. If it were accepted that the self is identical with the body, then 
it would mean that the self perishes along with the body. The con- 
sequence is unrelieved materialism (or nihilism) which implies all stop 
to all progress towards release. Again, if the soul were different from 
the body, decay-and-death would have no effect on the soul. The soul 
would always remain as it is. This will lead to eternalism which too 
puts stop to all endeavours for final release. This is the difficulty 
that led the Buddha to avoid both these extremes. The so-called self 
-or the soul is, according to him, nothing but an aggregate of rapa 
{material form), vedana (feeling), sawjia (perception), samskara (co- 
efficients of consciousness), and vij7vana_ (consciousness)—all of which 
are impermanent (aniccam), ‘full -of- sorrow (dukkham) and not-self 
(anatta). This is beautifully expressed in the following dialogue: 

f . Now what do you think, O Susima, is the material 
form (rupam) permanent or impermanent?’ 

‘ Impermanent, O Lord.’ 

‘ But is that which is impermanent, sorrow or joy?’ 

“ Sorrow, O Lord.’ 

“ Now that which is impermanent, full of sorrow, and subject 
to change, is it proper to say of it, ‘This is mine, this am I, 
this is my self?’ 

‘Certainly not, O Lord.’ 

In the same way the Buddha dealt also with the remaining four 
viz. vedana (feeling), saina (perception), sankhara (coefficients of 
consciousness) and vimana (consciousness). Then he said: 

‘ Therefore, O Susima, all material forms, that had been in the 
past, that are to be in the future as well as that are at present, 
whether they be internal (ajjhattam) or external, gross or 
subtle, good or bad, near or distant—are not mine, are not 
myself, and are not my self. All this should be properly 
realized as such with true wisdom.’ 


1SNi, XII. 35. 5. 
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The Buddha then spoke the same thing of vedana (feeling), 
sania (perception), sankhara (coefficients of consciousness), and 
vinnana (consciousness).* 

The so-called self here is demonstrated to be devoid of any essence. 
It is shown to dissolve into nothing. It is at best an aggregate of 
vipa (material form), vedana (feeling) etc. which never coalesce into 
one indivisible entity. The synthetic reference of our perceptions is 
responsible for the idea of an unchanging substance called soul. But, 
as has been shown above, there is nothing like soul or what belongs to 
soul. This leads to the finding that substance is an unreal fiction, in 
other words, the doctrine of suffa (voidity or substancelessness). This 
will be clear from the following dialogue: 


“O Lord,’ asked Ananda, ‘It is said—void is the world, void 
is the world (sufifio loka)—Why is it so said, O Lord, that 
the world is void.’ 

‘As, O Ananda, (all) this is devoid (su#nam) of self (attena) 
or what belongs to self (attaniyena va), so it is said that the 
world is void. What, Ananda, is devoid of self or what 
belongs to self? : 


“The cakkhu (eye), O Ananda, is devoid of self or what- 
belongs to self. The rupas (objects of eye) are also devoid of 
self or what belongs to self. The cakkhu-viniana (eye- 
consciousness) is devoid of self or what belongs to self. The 
cakkhu-samphassa (eye-contact) is devoid of self or what 
belongs to self. . . Whatever feeling, pleasant or painful or 
neutral, that arises depending upon mano-samphassa (mind- 
contact), that is also devoid of self or what belongs to self. 

‘ As, O Ananda, (all) this is devoid of self or what belongs to 
self, so is it said that the world is void.’? 


When there is no soul, how can there be what belongs to it? And 
therefore, the sense, the object, the sense-object contact and the 
resultant consciousness—all these are devoid of essence and as such are 
void. They are only passing states. But it is absurd to ask ‘Whose 
states?’—a question which it is very difficult to eradicate from the 
mind once for all. This tendency of the human mind lies at the back 
of the metaphysics of eternalism which the Buddha was determined to 
abolish. The word atta (Sanskrit atma), with the Buddha, means 
something absolutely permanent, immutable and eternal. It is this 
conception of atta that he rejected as absurd. 


1 SNi, XII, 70. 32-42. 
2 SNi, KXXV. 85 (2). Atta here may also be taken in the sense of 
svabhava ‘nature’. ; 
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Now let us see what the Buddha spoke of nirvana (emancipation) 
from the following dialogue’: 


“... Does, O Lord, Tathagata exist after death?—asked King 
Pasenadi. 


‘ The question whether a Tathagata exists after death has been 
left avyakata (unexplained) by me, O Maharaja.’ 

‘ Does not then, O Lord, Tathagata exist after death?’ 

‘ This too viz. whether Tathagata does not exist after death has 
been left avyakata (unexplained) by me, O Maharaja.’ 

‘ Does then, O Lord, Tathagata both exist as well as not exist 
after death?’ 

‘ This too . . . has been left unexplained by me, O Maharaja.’ 


* * * 


Then said the King: ‘ What is, O Lord, the reason, what the 

cause of that being left avyakata (unexplained) ?’ 

I put, O Maharaja, this question to you yourself, you may 

answer as you think proper. 

‘What do you think, O.'Maharaja, have you got any such 
calculator (ganaka), ‘cashier’ (muddika) or statistician 
(sankhayaka) as can count=the grains of sand of the Ganges 
and say ‘These grains are so many’ . . . or ‘These grains are 

so many hundred thousands’?’ 

Not certainly, O Lord.’ 

‘Have you, again, got any such calculator, cashier or 
statistician as can measure the water of the great ocean, and 


can say ‘This is equal to so many alhakas®? of water’ .. . or 
‘This is equal to so many hundred thousand dlhakas of 
water’ ?’” 


Not certainly, O Lord.’ 

What is the reason here?’ 

Great indeed, O Lord, is the ocean, deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable.’ 

Exactly so, O Maharaja, that form (r#pa) of Tathagata is 
totally annihilated, uprooted, made like a tala (palmyra) tree 
whose head is cut off (talavatthukatam), has gradually 
reached extinction (anabhavagatam), made incapable of grow- 
ing again in future. Being free from the knowledge of rupa 
(form), O Maharaja, the Tathagata is deep, immeasurable 
and unfathomable like the great ocean. Thus it is not proper 


~ 


1 5Ni, XLIV. 1. 22-34. 
2One alhaka is equal to two maunds (Vide Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit- 


English Dictionary). : 
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to say that the Tathagata exists after death ... nor is it 
proper to say that he does neither exist nor does not exist 
after death.’ 

The Buddha spoke the same thing about the annihilation etc. of 
vedana (feeling), saviia (perception), sankhara (coefficients of con- 
sciousness) and vififidna (consciousness) of a Tathagata who, when 
freed from all these, becomes deep, immeasurable, unfathomable. 


This critical and rationalistic attitude of the Buddha towards 
metaphysical problems is responsible for the development in later 
times of a number of mutually conflicting metaphysical doctrines within 
the fold of Buddhism. The Buddha’s attitude, however, was one of 
strict avoidance of all metaphysics which he considered as futile, 
because he held that one might die before one gets elucidation of these 
problems.1 Nor was there anything esoteric in his preaching. The 
Buddha, on his deathbed, is reported to have said to Ananda: 


“I have preached the truth without making any distinction 
between exoteric and esoteric doctrine (anantaram abdahivam 
katva) for, in respect ofjtruth, Ananda, the Tathagata has no 
such thing as the ‘closed’ fist-of a teacher’ who keeps some- 

- thing back.’ ; 

The Buddha avoided the extremes because the admission of any one 
of the extremes would involve either: nihilism or eternalism—either of 
which doctrines implies futility of endeavour for final release. The 
hypothesis of eternalism is as much inconsistent with the idea of final 
release as the hypothesis of nihilism. Eternalism implies inherent 
perfection while nihilism implies its impossibility. It is in order to 
avoid these two undesired consequences that the Buddha adopted the 
middle course and left these problems avyakata (unexplained).’ 
These were time-honoured problems and as such the dogmatic minds 
could not get rid of them. The absolutely rationalistic mind of the 
Buddha, however, found absurdities in them and completely got rid of 
them. The truth is too deep to get expression in words. Then there 
was every possibility of it being misunderstood. It is due to these 
reasons that the Buddha did not explain it. Whenever he was asked 
to explain the truth, he asked the enquirer to endeavour to see it for 
himself instead of knowing it from him. The truth cannot be expressed 
in language. It is to be realized.t His refusal to explain does not 
mean that he upheld agnosticism, because he believed in realization 
and asked the enquirer to realize for himself. He characterized 

1 See the Buddha’s dialogue with Malunkaputta, MNi, 63. 

2 DNi, Il, p. 100 (PTS edition). 3 Ibid. 

4DNi, I. p. 217 (PTS). See The Basic Conception of Buddhism, 
PP. 23-24. 
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nirvana (emancipation) as deep, immeasurable and unfathomable and 
as such cannot be a nihilist. His attitude is one of a thorough 
rationalist who would refuse to enter into enquiries which were self- 
contradictory on the face of it. To know from others what can only 
be realized by oneself is absurd. And to express in words what can 
only be felt is still more absurd. Thought and language have their 
own shortcomings. If we can think only in terms of subject-object or 
substance-quality relation, our language also, being only an expression 
of thought, cannot be free from these. It is the characteristic of our 
thought and language that they make immobile of what is mobile, 
static of what is dynamic, eternal of what is evanescent and fleeting.’ 
This leads to eternalism. The other extreme is materialism which 
believes in death as total extinction of personality. It denounces all 
efforts for final release as absurd and irrational. Self-interest is the 
only thing worth pursuit. Absence of self-interest means absence of 
everything else. Annihilation of individuality means annihilation of 
all. If I cannot remember the past, the past is non-existent. If 1 
cannot keep my individuality of this life intact after death, there cannot 
be anything beyond death. This is materialism. It can also be called 
nihilism. Extreme interest in individuality and gross selfishness is the 
spring of this attitude of mind, »It-is»born of the total disregard of 
everything unselfish in our attitude. The Buddha avoided both these 
by keeping aloof from all dialectics. His dialogues are full of 
philosophical wisdom and quite. immune from sophistry and cheap 
metaphysical quibbles. The Buddha’s dharma (Law) is well said 
(suakkhato), the result of it can be realized in this world (sanditthtko), 
it is immediate (akaliko), it says ‘come-and-see’ (ehipassiko), it brings 
about aivvdna or emancipation (opanayiko), it is to be realized by the 
wise in their own hearts (paccattam veditabbo vinnuhi). 


The Buddha’s attitude was more ethical than metaphysical. 
Karman and rebirth were acknowledged as facts. They were axioms 
with the Buddha. His interest was riveted on finding out the pathway 
to freedom from this cycle of existence. Metaphysics is allowed as 
subservient to this end. Psychological analysis is more helpful for the 
purpose than metaphysical speculation. Suffering and sorrow are 
universal facts and every individual seeks redemption from them. The 
Buddha starts from these facts. Perpetual change is also given to our 

1 Cf. ‘Such is the first proceeding of our thought: it dissociates each 
change into two elements—the one stable, definable for each particular case, 
to wit, the Form; the other indefinable and always the same, Change in 
general. And such, also, is the essential operation of language. Forms are 
all that it is capable of expressing. It is reduced to taking as understood 
or is limited to suggesting a mobility which, just because it is always un- 
expressed, is thought to remain in all cases the same.’—Creative Evolution 


PP. 344-5- 
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experience. Substance is merely a creation of the staticizing tendency 
of the human mind which itself, on analysis, is found to be nothing 
but an ever renewing aggregate of consciousness, feeling, perception 
(saajia) and coefficients of consciousness (samskara). The evil 
passions of lobha (greed), dosa (aversion) and moha (delusion), which 
a human being shares in common with animals, constitute bondage of 
existence. Rational life is actuated by a-lobha (absence of greed), 
a-dosa (absence of aversion) and a-moha (absence of delusion). Eman- 
cipation means freedom from evil passions. Life, as it is, is an evil, 
and to get rid of evil is to get rid of life. In this context emancipation 
means freedom from all life. Faith in the continuation of pure 
untainted consciousness after emancipation is as much a heresy as the 
faith in a permanent substance called soul (@tma@). With the cessation 
of the trsna@ (craving) ceases the vijiana (consciousness) even as the 
flame of a lamp is extinguished (by the exhaustion of oil, wick etc.).* 


The Buddha expounded the four noble truths (catt@ri ariya- 
saccani) of sorrow (dukkha), causal chain of sorrow (dukkha- 
samudaya), cessation of sorrow (dukkha-nirodha) and the path leading 
to the cessation of sorrow (dukkha-nirodha-gamini patipada).? Birth, 
decay, disease, death, bewailingsétc. are all nothing but sorrow. 
Non-fulfilment of desires also“is sorrow. In brief, the aggregate ~ 
of rupa (form), vedana (feeling) ete., that springs from strong attach- 
ment is sorrow. This is thé’ first noble’ truth of sorrow. The causal 
chain of avidya (ignorance), samskara (tendencies), vijiana (con- 
sciousness) etc. explains the origin of the aggregate of sorrow. This 
is the second truth which finds out the original cause of this sorrowful 
existence. By the cessation of the cause, the effect naturally ceases. 
The second truth thus leads to the discovery of the third which is 
called dukkhanirodha (cessation of sorrow). When the cause is known, 
the effect can be eliminated by eliminating the cause. What originates 
must cease. If suffering is a fact and if it is determined by well- 
defined conditions, it goes without saying that there must be cessation 
of suffering. The third truth can thus be considered as only a 
corollary of the first two. The fourth truth lays down the path to 
freedom or emancipation. It is called the eightfold path (atthangiko 
maggo). It consists of right view (samma-ditthi), right resolution 
(samma-samkappo), proper words (sammd-vaca), proper action (samma- 
kammanta), proper means of livelihood (sammd-djiva), proper exertion 
(sammda-vayama), mindfulness in the right way (samma-sati) and 
proper meditation (samma-samadhi).. Of these the first two relate to 

1 Cf. vififianassa nirodhena tanhakkhayavimuttino 

pajjotasseva nibbanarh vimokkho hoti cetaso ti. 
—ANi, III. 89. 2 (Pt. I, p. 236, PTS). 

2 Tbid., TI. 61. 6; et seq. i 
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panna (wisdom), the next three to sila (good conduct) and the last 
three to samadhi (meditation). The Buddha gave equal importance to 
each of them. ‘Abstinence from all evils, acquisition of the good, and 
purification of one’s own mind—this is the teaching of the Buddha.’? 
Attachment and aversion obscure the good tendencies. It is because of 
this that the teaching (sdésama)—though effectively expounded—has 
little influence on the mass mind. Self-interest has a blinding effect. 
It keeps us tied to the past and the static. The common mass rolls 
downwards. It is necessary to turn the face upward and go against 
the common flow. It is due to this difficulty that the Buddha 
hesitated to preach his dhamma (Law). The Buddha, after he had 
realized enlightenment (bodhi), is reported to have said to himself “Now 
it is useless to proclaim what I have attained by strenuous effort, for 
this dhamma (Law) is not easily understandable by those who are sunk 
in attachment and aversion. This goes against the current, is subtle, 
deep, very difficult to realize and atomic. Those coloured with attach- 
ment and covered by mass of darkness will not see it.’? But this 
hesitation did not last long. Immense love for the suffering humanity 
asserted itself and the Buddha heard the voice of Brahma (a god) 
‘Rise up, O valiant warrior, thou-hast.won the war and art free from 
debt. Travel now in the world. Let the Blessed One teach the 
dhamma (Law). There will be persons who will understand it.’"* Love 
(maitri), compassion (karuna),.sympathetic joy (mudita) and indiffer- 
ence (upeksa) were predominant in’ his character. 


THE JAINA ATTITUDE 


Before studying the attitude of Mahavira to the metaphysical 
problems, it will be helpful to begin with his attitude towards life. A 
major part of Mahavira’s teaching was concerned with the appeal not 
to interfere with the lives of others. Sorrow and suffering were as 
much the facts with Mahavira as with the Buddha. To get rid of the 
cycle of worldly existence was the common end of both of them as of 
the Upanisadic thinkers. The Buddha found everything impermanent 
and hence sorrowful and substanceless. But Mahavira’s attitude was 


1 sabbapapassa akaranath kusalassa upasampada 
sacittapariyodapanam etath buddhana sdsanarh. 
—Dhammapada, 183 (XIV. 5). 
2 kicchena me adhigatarn halarh dani pakasiturh 
ragadosaparetehi nayarh dhammo susarnbudho 
patisotagami nipunarh gambhirarh duddasarh anum 
ragaratta na dakkhanti tamokhandhena avuta. 
—Mahavagega, I. 5. 3. 
3 Utthehi vira vijitasarngama satthavaha anana vicara loke 
desetu bhagava dhammath afifataro bhavissanti. 
—Mahavagga, 1. 5. 7. 


JP-3. 
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not so radical. If the Upanisadic thinkers found the immutable reality 
behind the world of phenomena and plurality, and the Buddha 
denounced everything as fleeting and sorrowful and pointed to the 
futility of all speculation, Mahavira adhered to the common experience, 
found no contradiction between permanence and change and was free 
from all absolutism. Existence is not an evil by itself and so freedom 
does not mean total cessation of it. With the Upanisadic thinkers what 
is impermanent is sorrowful and only empirical. The reality there- 
fore is what is permanent and blissful. With the Buddha also every- 
thing is impermanent and hence sorrowful and substanceless. Freedom, 
therefore, means total cessation. But Mahavira did not believe in 
absolute permanence or total cessation. If life were accepted as an 
illusory phenomenon, or if it were accepted as nothing but evil and 
suffering, absolute permanence or total cessation would be the truth or 
the desired goal. But with Mahavira change was as much real as 
permanence, and so his position was quite distinct from those of the 
absolutists. Freedom means freedom from passions only. It is a 
qualitative change rather than total cessation. 

The preaching of ahimsa (non-injury) is the most important task 
of Mahavira’s life. Feeling of immense respect and responsibility for 
life inspires his activities. Suffering is an evil, and to impose suffering 
is to impose evil. Unless and untilwe are conscious of the vicissitudes 
of the soul, its transmigrations; weare’not on the proper path. One — 
who is conscious of these facts is a@ya-vdi (believer in soul), logd-vai 
(believer in the world), kamma-vai (believer in karman), and kiriya- 
vai (believer in action).!_ Repeated births are due to the ignorance of 
the nature of kamma (actions).2 Suffering is a fact which is too 
obvious to overlook. ‘The world is afflicted, decrepit, difficult to 
instruct, and ignorant. In this agonized world, see how the afflicted 
ones are causing pains, here and there, by various means.’* Injurious 
activities inspired by self-interest lead to evil and darkness. This is 
what is called bondage (gantha), delusion (moha), death (mara), and 
hell (naraa).* To do harm to others is to do harm to oneself. ‘Thou 
art he whom thou intendest to kill! Thou art he whom thou intendest 
to tyrannize over!’® We corrupt ourselves as soon as we intend to 
corrupt others. We kill ourselves as soon as we intend to kill others. 
Pramada (unmindfulness) and attachment to guna (sensuous objects) 


1 ASu, I. 1. 1 as explained by commentators. 2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid., I. 1. 2. 4 Ibid. 
*tumarh si nama tath ceva jarn ‘hantavvath’ ti mannasi 
tumath si nama tath ceva jar ‘ajjaveyavvarm’ ti mannasi. 
—Ibid., 1.5. 5. 
Cf. Your own self is your own Cain that murders your own Abel. For 
every action and motion of self has the spirit of Anti-Christ and murders the 
divine life within you.—William Law. * 
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are the spring of violence. To remain attached to sensuous objects is 
to remain in the whirl.? Sensuous objects are the root of worldly 
existence (samsara).* The wise should not remain unmindful even for 
a single moment.‘ The stupid (manda) and the deluded (mohena 
paudd) turn away from the right path, and do not cross on to either 
side. But those who cross conquer greed by contentment and are not 
influenced by objects of desire.* Penance (avo), restraint of mind 
(damo) and restrainment or moral observances (niyamo) are not 
possible for one having attachment to life and property. By nature 
are we fond of life and have repulsion for suffering.® It is not possible 
to cross the ocean of worldly existence (samsdra) unless the animal 
instincts are subdued and destroyed. Perpetrators of cruel acts come 
to grief. They cannot cross the stream of evils (anohantara) and so 
cannot cross the samsara (world), and go to the other shore (atiram- 
gama). The sense of ‘mine’ is an evil. ‘One who relinquishes the 
sense of ‘mine’ relinquishes also the thing about which one feels that it 
is ‘mine’. And one who does not possess anything regarded as ‘mine’ 
is a sage who has seen the (right) path.’’ Property is an evil inasmuch 
as it cannot be had without causing suffering to others. 


The common man is asleep» while» the ascetic is always awake, 
Sutta amuni munino sayayan jagaranti. He who knows the nature of 
the sensuous objects is possessed” of self (aya=dtman), knowledge 
(ndéna=jnana), Scripture (veda),. Law.(dhamma) and Truth (bambha 
=brahma).* The man indeed has many thoughts.* Anger, pride and 
greed are his enemies. ‘The brave should destroy anger and pride. 
He should look upon greed as a great hell. The hero, therefore, 
should desist from killing, should give up the agreeable and should 
move being lightened (of the burden).’!° The responsibility of fall or 
rise rests on the man himself. ‘Man! Thou art thy own friend ; 
why wishest thou for a friend beyond thyself? ... Man! Restrain 
thyself, and thou shalt be free from sorrow.’'? The freed has destroyed 
all anger, pride, deceit and greed. This is the doctrine of the Seer. 


1 Cf. je pamatte gunatthie se hu dande pavuccai.—Ibid., I. 1. 4. 
2 je gune se avatte.—Ibid., I. 1. 5. 
3 je gune se milatthane.—Ibid., I. 2. 1. 
4 dhire muhuttam avi no pamayae.—/bid. 
§Tbid.,.<1.- 2212. 
© Cf. savve pana piyaiya, suha-saya, dukkha-padikula. 
—Ibid., I. 2. 3. 

7 je maméaiya-maimh jahai, se jahai mamaiyam 

se hu ditthapahe muni, jassa natthi mamdaiyarh. 

—Ibid., I. 2. 6. 

8 Tbid., 1. 3..-1- ® anega-citte khalu ayath purise—Ibid., I. 3. 2. 
10 kohdimanath haniya ya vire, lobhassa pase nirayarh mahantam 

tamha hi vire virao vahao chindejja sayath lahubhiya-gami.—/bid. 
11 [bid., I. 3. 3. 
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One who knows one thing knows all things, and one who knows all 
things knows one thing. The unmindful apprehends danger from all 
sides. The mindful has no danger from any quarter. He does not 
hanker after life.t The wise, always mindful and cautious, exerts 
himself day and night.? 


What acts as cause of bondage (dsava) in the case of one can act 
as the cause of release (parissava) for another and vice versa.* It is 
our attitude that counts. The path of the brave is thorny (duranu- 
caro). It involves mortification of the flesh.t Desires prove heavy on 
the soul. They lead one to death. To go near death means to recede 
back from freedom. To the wise life is like a water-drop on the tip 
of a tossing leaf. It is the stupid who do cruel acts and keep tied to 
the cycle of births and deaths.* One should not let one’s strength 
remain concealed (no ninhavejja viriyam). Easy life is no life for a 
spiritual aspirant. For him dhamma (Law) means equanimity. ‘What 
thou knowest to be equanimity (sammam), know that to be sagedom 
(monam). What thou knowest to be sagedom, know that to be 
equanimity. It is inaccessible to the weak, sinning, sensual, ill- 
conducted and house-inhabiting men.’*. The mind of a sage is like a 
calm and quiet lake full to the) brim’ and lying on an even plane and 
free from all dust. Meditation is impossible for a wavering mind.” 
Knowledge of the self and the -world.is, necessary for release. The 
knower is the self. The self is that by which we know.* The world 
is a whirlpool. ‘The current (of sin) is said to come from above, from 
below, and from the sides ; these have been declared to be the currents 
through which, look, there is sinfulness.’® Liberation means freedom 
from the influence of these currents. It cannot be described by words. 
‘All sounds recoil thence. Where speculation has no room, the mind 
cannot penetrate there.’ The liberated soul has no shape, no colour, 
no smell, no taste, no weight, no touch, no rebirth, no attachment. 
It is neither male, nor female, nor otherwise. There is no analogy. 
It is formless existence, aruvi satta.™ 

The Jainas, like other exponents of asceticism, endorse suicide in 
case the body fails to fulfill the demands of the spirit. Of course, 
‘suicide’ is a misnomer for this kind of death. It is only an abandon- 
ment of the body unable to help the spirit in its progress. It is not 
under the pressure of passions that the death is to be courted. 
Freedom from passions is the prerequisite of this kind of voluntary 
death. Complete absence of ill will towards every living creature, and 
good will for all inspire the life and activities of a true ascetic. He 


1 [bid., I. 3. 4. 12 Tid, leas 3 Ibid., I. 4. 2 
4 Ibid., I. 4. 4. 5 Ibid., I. 5. 1. 6 Ibid., I. 5. 3. 
7 Ibid., I. 5. 5. 8 Ibid., I. 5. 5. 9 Ibid., I. 5. 6 


10 Ibid. 11 Ibid. 
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does neither covet life, nor does he desire death.1 Attachment to life is 
as much an evil as attachment to death. If life helps progress of the 
spirit, it is to be preserved. If by courting death spiritual fall can be 
checked, it is welcome. 


We have reviewed the Jaina position on the basis of the oldest 
extant record. The main emphasis of Jainism is on ahimsda, non- 
injury. This attitude of Jainism is more due to its rational con- 
sciousness than emotional compassion. It is not based on social 
fellow-feeling, but on individual responsibility. Jainism presumes 
infinite capacity for spiritual progress in every individual. Infinite 
knowledge and joy is the innate character of every soul. What is 
needed is complete non-interference from outside. Given freedom of 
development, every individual is bound to progress. Interference 
means spiritual jragging. A truth is not to be forced, but is only to 
be preached. Individual freedom is more helpful than social pressure. 
Spiritualism gives more importance to individual perfection than to 
social progress. Life is not for enjoyment but for exertion. Deep 
spiritualism was the characteristic of the age of Mahavira. It is not 
for an improved life that exertion~is recommended. But it is for a 
transformed existence that penances.are prescribed. Heaven is not 
the ideal. Freedom from worldly pleasures and sufferings is the end. 
The Jaina attitude is not in the least pessimistic. It is realistic and 
optimistic. Suffering is as much. an, evil as worldly pleasures. But 
voluntary suffering for the sake of radical transformation is preferable 
to worldly pleasures. Deep faith in spiritual freedom inspires self- 
imposed suffering. There is no description of the nature of freed 
existence. The end is not envisaged. The means stands justified by 
itself. This is the background whereupon the philosophical super- 
structure of Jainism was raised. 


In consistency with this background, a Jaina sa@dhu (monk) is 
required to be very cautious about his speech.? He is prohibited 
against making unwarranted categorical assertions or negations.? ‘A 
wise man should not joke, nor should he explain without resort to 
conditional expressions.’* ‘He should explain with the help of 
vibhajjavaya, conditional expressions.’* We have already referred to 
the vibhajya-vyakaraniya® problems of the Buddhists. This vibhajya- 
vada was developed into a full-fledged philosophical doctrine by 
Mahavira. The non-violent and tolerant attitude of the Jainas was 

1 jiviyarh nabhikarhkhejja maranatmh no vi patthae.—/bid., I. 8. 8. 

2 See ASu, II. 4. 8 Ibid., II. 4. x with commentary thereon. 

4na ya ‘vi panne parihasa kujja na ya ’siyavaya viyagarejja.—SuKy, I. 
14. 19. The commentary however gives a different explanation. 

5 vibhajja-vayamn ca viyagarejja—tbid., I. 14. 22. 

6 Supra, p. 8. DNi, Sangitipariyaya Sutta (No. 33), fourfold Prasnavyakarana. 
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responsible for their uttermost carefulness regarding speech which was 
required to be unassaulting as well as true. Only the merits of a fact 
should be stressed and not the demerits. One should not hurt the 
feelings of others. If there are different doctrines, there must be 
reasons for their origin. It is the duty of a patient thinker to find out 
the sources of these doctrines. Non-violent search for truth should 
inspire the enquiries of a thinker. He should not be prejudiced by 
preconceptions. It is this attitude of tolerance and justice that was 
responsible for the origin of the doctrine of Non-absolutism (Anekanta). 
Out of universal tolerance and peace-loving nature was born cautious- 
ness of speech. Out of cautiousness of speech was born the habit of 
explaining problems with the help of siyavaya (=syadvada) or 
vibhajjavaya.'. This habit, again, developed into a non-absolutistic 
attitude towards reality.2 Our thought is relative. Our expressions 
are relative. The whole reality in its completeness cannot be grasped 
by this partial thought or expression. Nor can it be comprehended by 
combining these thoughts or expressions. What is required is the 
radical change in our absolutistic attitude. The error lies with the 
attitude and not with the thought or expression. Attachment and 
repulsion are the two great enemies. of philosophical thinking. A 
thinker should not be guided by abstractionist tendencies which are- 
responsible for mutually contradictory systems of thought. These 
tendencies are born of predilections, more or less inherent. It is as 
much difficult to get rid of these predilections as to get rid of the 
other evils of life. Truth reveals itself to an impartial thinker. This 
origin of the doctrine of Anekanta can be clearly seen from a study of 
the solutions by Lord Mahavira of the problems which were left 
unexplained by the Buddha as stated above. 


Let us begin with the problem of eternalism. The Buddha 
avoided both eternalism (Sasvata-vada) and nihilism (uccheda-vada). 
But Mahavira explained both these attitudes as real with reference to 
different aspects of the same reality. This will be clear from the 
following dialogue between Mahavira and his disciple Gautama: 

‘ Are the souls, O Lord, eternal or non-eternal?’ . 

“The souls, O Gautama, are eternal in some respect and non- 
eternal in some respect.’ 

‘ With what end in view, O Lord, is it so said that the souls are 
eternal in some respect and non-eternal in some respect?’ 

‘ They are eternal, O Gautama, from the view-point of sub- 
stance, and non-eternal from the view-point of modes. And 
with this end in view it is said, O Gautama, that the souls are 
eternal in some respect and non-eternal in some respect.’ 


1 Cf. Haribhadra’s Dharmasangrahani, gatha 921 (Bombay 1918 ed.). 
2 Cf. Ibid., 925. : 3 BhSa, VII. 2. 273. 
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It is our common experience that things persist as well as cease 
to persist. But if we stick to one side of the experience and reject the 
other as an illusion, we are led to formulate absolutist doctrines of 
universal eternalism, and universal nihilism. The Buddha rejected 
both these ends and left the problem unexplained. Mahavira accepted 
both the ends and explained the puzzle as originating from different 
mental attitudes, fostered by interests in the different aspects of the 
selfsame reality. 

The problem of finiteness and infiniteness of the world (loka)! is 
.explained with reference to substance, space, time and modes.? The 
world is finite as regards its substance and space. Its spatial dimen- 
sions are finite. Its substance is finite in space. The world is infinite 
with reference to its temporal dimension and modal expressions. Thus 
it can be considered as both finite and infinite. The process of the 
world has neither beginning nor end, though it is limited in space 
which, in itself, however, is infinite. 

The problem of the relation of body and soul is answered by 
Mahavira in the following way: 

“Is the body, O Lord, (identical with) the soul or is the body 
different from it?’ Z 

‘ The body, O Gautama;~is Gdentical with) the soul as well as 
it is different from it.’* 


The relation of body and soul is given as one of identity-cum- 
difference. The soul suffers from the injuries of the body inasmuch as 
it is identical with the body. It does not become extinct with the 
‘extinction of the body inasmuch as it is different from it as well. 


The soul is not absolutely unchanging, and so it is liable to 
Progress or regress. Moral endeavour is not inconsistent with this 
conception of soul. It is inconsistent with the doctrines of absolute 
staticity or absolute extinction. But this non-absolutist conception is 
free from this inconsistency. The Buddha avoided both these 
absolutist extremes, as we have seen above, in order to justify moral 
endeavours. Eternalism is as much inconsistent with moral endeavour 
as nihilism. But the Jaina theory does not endorse either eternalism 
or nihilism. The Buddha perhaps found self-contradiction in asserting 
both staticity and change in the selfsame entity with reference to 
identical space and time. But if experience gives this as a fact, we 
need not be afraid of accepting this as a truth. It is this finding of 
Mahavira that inspired the whole philosophical development of the 
Jaina mind. If staticity means incapability of change, then certainly 

1 Loka means the contents of that portion of the space (akasa) where 


the existence and movements of spirit and matter are possible. 
? BhSu, I. 1. 90. 3 BhSa, XIII, 7. 495. 
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it is self-contradictory to say ‘The static entity changes.’ But the 
Jaina conception of staticity is not like this. It is better to use the 
term ‘persistent’ instead of ‘static’. The Jaina conception of staticity 
is ‘persistent flow’. The substance persists through modes. It is as 
well as becomes. Being and becoming are not mutually incompatible. 
One implies the other. Dead staticity is incompatible with change. 
Absolute being is inconsistent with becoming. If becoming were 
conceived as a super-addition to being, there would be self-contradic- 
tion. Becoming is not related to being in the same way as a pen is 
related to a table. But becoming means the state of being at a certain 
instant. Becoming involves and presupposes persistence. Becoming is 
not a derivative of being but its necessary concomitant. The question 
‘Why should a thing become and change?’ is as absurd as the question 
‘Why should a thing exist?’ Being and becoming are ontologically 
inseparable though they can be distinguished by logical thought. The 
thinkers who presume being as absolutely static and conceive becoming 
as a derivative of being are landed in self-contradiction. They even- 
tually reject either being or becoming or both as illusory. 


The Sitrakrtanga records a’ number of old doctrines regarding 
soul, creation and morality. There «were some who regarded soul as 
an evolute of the five material elements viz. earth, water, fire, air and 
ether, and regarded it as destroyed along with the dissolution of the 
elements.! Some again held..that.,the. intelligent principle (vinni) 
appeared in various shapes in the universe.* There were again some 
who regarded soul as the sixth element and contended that both the 
world and the soul were eternal ; furthermore they believed in deter- , 
minism.* Another group believed in five momentary aggregates 
(skandhas) which were regarded neither as different, nor as identical, 
nor as caused, nor as uncaused.* Suffering, according to some, was 
neither due to oneself nor due to another ; it was due to mere blind 
chance or fate.* There were again some who were suspicious about what 
was beyond suspicion and unsuspicious about what was actually liable 
to suspicion. There were sceptics (annaniya, literally agnostics) who 
did not know anything for certain.” As regards creation, again, there 
were some who regarded the world as created by gods, some who 
regarded it as created by Brahman ; others again regarded it as created 
by Isvara ; some again conceived it as derived from pradhdana.*® 


The Samosaranajjhayana mentions the doctrines of four types of 
heretics. These are (1) kivtyam (actionism), akiriyam (non-actionism), 


i Say, T:° x. 158: 2 Ibid., 1. 1. 1. 9. 3 Ibid., I. 1. 1. 15-16. 
* Thid ie 3. 37: 5 Ibid., I. 1. 2. 2-3. 

6 asankiyaim sankanti sankiyairh asankino.—Ibid., I. 1. 2. 10. 

7 nicchayatthamh na jananti—ZIbid., I. 1. 2. 16. 

8 Ibid., I. 1. 3: 5-6. 
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vinayam (non-discrimination), anndnam (agnosticism). The annaniya 
(agnostics or sceptics), though they are able arguers, do not get beyond 
confusion and doubt (no vitigicchatinna).1 The venaiya (upholders of 
vinaya) believe truth to be untruth and exemplify what is good as evil.” 
The akiriyavai (non-believer in action) does not admit good or evil acts 
as influencing the future.* He believes in the world as futile and fixed 
(vanjho niyao kasine hu loe).4 The kriyavadins believe in actions, 
believe in suffering as due to oneself and not due to another, and also 
admit right knowledge and conduct as leading to liberation.® 


It is in the context of these doctrines that the attitude of Mahavira 
is to be understood. The Jainas believed in soul as separate from the 
body and as persisting through different births. They believed in good 
and bad actions, and also in right faith, right knowledge, and right 
conduct as leading to final liberation. We have already reviewed the 
Jaina position. Mahfvira’s beliefs were opposed to the heretical beliefs 
enumerated above. Mahavira was not a sceptic, nor an agnostic. Nor 
so was the Buddha. Nor were they materialists. Both of them believed 
in such transcendental things as morality and final emancipation, how- 
soever much might they differ about their nature. The Buddha certainly 
did not believe in a spiritual substance persisting through various 
births, and surviving in its purest formim liberation. But he believed 
in the world as suffering, and regarded liberation from this suffering 
as the only end worth pursuit.° Nama (consciousness) is different 
from rapa (material form), and so’ dissolution’ of the body does not 


121-0 


mean dissolution of the mind. The mama (consciousness) originates tA a 


from its own cause, and so its cessation depends upon the cessation of 
its ultimate cause which is avidya@, ignorance. Belief in final eman- 
cipation and means thereto is the peculiarity of all those systems which 
are opposed to materialism. The sceptic lies in between the believers 
of such transcendental things as morality and final emancipation and 
the materialists. And the same is the position of the agnostics. We 
have seen the nature of the agnostics as described in the Sutrakrtanga. 
There we found that those thinkers who doubted everything and 
believed in nothing were called agnostics or sceptics. We also learn 
from the Buddhist sources about one Safijaya Velatthiputta who, when 
asked about ultimate problems, refused to give definite answer.’ He 


EEba., Ts 12s 2: : 
2 saccarn asaccam iti cintayanta asahu sahu tti udaharanta. 
—Ibid., I. 12: 3. 
3 Ibid., I. 12. 4. 4 J bids; 2-327: 5 Ibid., I. 12. 11. 
6 Cf. dukkham eva hi na koci dukkhito karako na kiriya ca vijjati 
atthi nibbuti na nibbuto puma maggam atthi gamako na vijjati. 
—Visuddhimagga, XVI. 90. 
7 DNi, Samannaphalasutta (No. 2). 
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was an agnostic or a sceptic. His failure to answer was due to his 
indecision and all-round scepticism. There are scholars who believe 
that the avydkrta attitude of the Buddha and the non-absolutistic 
attitude of Mahavira towards the same problems were either influenced 
by or developed in opposition to this sceptical attitude of Safijaya 
Velatthiputta.! But it is beyond doubt that the respective attitudes 
of the Buddha and Mahavira were characteristic of their natures. 
The Buddha was a thoroughgoing rationalist and as such did not 
enter into problems which were beyond the reach of reason. His 
enquiries were mainly concerned with finding out the cause of suffering 
and the means to final emancipation, and he rejected as absurd the 
unnecessary metaphysical speculations. On the other hand, Mahavira 
inherited a number of doctrines from his predecessors and had to 
reinterpret and revise them in the context of the speculations of his 
age. In consonance with his immense faith in toleration, and peace- 
loving nature, he developed a non-absolutistic attitude which enabled 
him to solve the problems and create conviction among his followers. 
The whole subsequent Jaina thought is inspired by this attitude, and 
we shall have many occasions inthe course of this work to see the 
results of this attitude. 


1 Vide SBE, Vol. XLV, Introduction, p. xxvii et seq. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF THE AGAMAS 


INTRODUCTORY 


In the preceding chapter we have shown the difference of attitude 
of Mahavira with that of the Buddha and the Upanisads and have 
stressed his credence in the testimony of experience. He did not fall 
in the trap of abstract logic because he did not deprecate common- 
sense interpretation of experience. The logical attitude of Mahavira 
was intimately bound up with his empiricism. It is essential for the 
understanding of Jaina thought that the epistemology of experience as 
built up by the Jaina thinkers in consonance with the position of the 
first systematizer of Jaina thought and religion should be thoroughly 
understood. Realizing this necessity we now address ourselves to 
undertake an evaluation and exposition of Jaina theory of knowledge 
with special reference to experience.. It is by no means a simple 
structure and the complexity of the-theory shows that the evolution of 
the study was spread over a long» period. 

The theory of knowledge of the Agamas is very old and perhaps 
originated in the pre-Mahavira’period:It' is said that /nana-pravada 
formed a part of the Parvasruta’ which was regarded. as very old and 
had been lost long ago. Karma-pravdada also formed a part of the same 
Purvasruta. The jfaana-theory is closely related to the karma-theory 
which forms the very basis of Jaina ethics. The karma-theory is as 
old as Jainism itself, and so we can regard the Jaina theory of know- 
ledge as of great antiquity. There seems to have been no controversy 
between the followers of Parsva and Mahavira regarding this theory 
of knowledge, though they differed, and later on compromised, on 
certain other topics.2 In the Ra@yapasenaiya Sutia, Kesi-Kumara, a 
follower of Paréva, is described as giving the same five divisions of 
knowledge as are found elsewhere in the Agamas.* This theory, in its 
basic form, is presupposed by the Jaina doctrine of karman which, in 
its fundamentals, is beyond doubt pre-Mahavira. The Agamas are 
unanimous as regards the fivefold division of knowledge, and there is 
no controversy between the Svetambaras and the Digambaras regard- 
ing it. 

For a long time this theory passed more as an article of faith than 
as a logical doctrine. Samyag-jnana or the knowledge of a person of 
right attitude was considered as valid knowledge (pramana). If the 

1 Jinabhadra, in his ViBh, quotes a Purva-gatha on jfiana. (ViBh, 128). 

2 Vide BhS#, 1. 9. 76; UtSa, XXII. 3 RaP, 165. 
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attitude is right knowledge is right. If the attitude is wrong know- 
ledge is wrong. A person of perverted attitude (mithyadrsti) cannot 
possess right knowledge. His knowledge is wrong knowledge (ajiana). 
Non-discrimination between the truth and the non-truth, perverted 
understanding leading to rebirths, and the absence of self-control 
which is the consummation of knowledge account for the wrongness of 
knowledge.! Knowledge is inherent in the soul. It does not shine 
because there is karmic matter to veil it. The knowledge is perfect 
when this veil is totally removed. It is imperfect when there is only 
partial removal and subsidence of karmic matter. Absence of know- 
ledge is unnatural to soul even as darkness is foreign to the sun. It 
is the clouds of the karmic matter that obfuscate the innate knowledge 
of the soul. Knowledge can be born, or rather emerge, with or without 
the help of the sense-organs. Of the five classes of knowledge, the 
mati (sensuous) and the Srwta (scriptural) are born with the help of the 
sense-organs. The avadhi (visual intuition), the manahparyaya 
(intuition of mental modes) and the kevala (pure and perfect knowledge) 
ate independent of them. The sense-organs, however, are only external 
instruments, the different states ofthe soul being the internal, or rather 
spiritual, counterparts of them: » This conception of knowledge inspired 
the later epistemological enquiries. of the Jaina logicians. When the 
problem of pramdna (valid knowlédge) presented itself before the Jaina 
thinkers, the term ‘jaana’-(knowledge) was replaced by the word 
‘pramana’ (valid knowledge). The fundamental basis of the epistemo- 
logical position of the Jaina logicians can be adequately expressed 
by the equation pramana=samyag-jndna (right knowledge). Mati 
(sensuous) and Sruta (scriptural) knowledge were put under paroksa 
(indirect or mediate cognition), and the other three—avadhi (visual 
intuition), manahparyaya (intuition of mental modes) and kevala 
(perfect knowledge)—were classified under pratyaksa (direct or 
immediate intuition).2 This was but natural: The knowledge is 
pratyaksa (direct) or paroksa (indirect) according as it is born without 
or with the help of an external instrument different from the self. But 
in order to bring their theory of knowledge in line with the theories of 
other systems of thought, the later Jaina thinkers accorded the status 
of pratyaksa (direct knowledge) to the knowledge produced by the 
sense-organs also. Jinabhadra designates as samuyavahara-pratyaksa 
(empirically direct and immediate) the knowledge produced by the 
sense-organs and the mind.* This gradual reorientation was due to 


1Cf. ViBh, 115: sadasad-avisesanao bhavaheu-jadicchiovalambhao 
nanaphalabhavao micchadditthissa annanath. 
Also TS#, I. 33. 
2 Cf. SthSa, Il. 1. 71; TSu, I. 9-12. 3 See ADv, pp. 194-5; NS, 4- 
4 irndiyamanobhavam jarn tath satnvavahara-paccakkham—ViBh, 95. 
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the non-absolutistic attitude and its two corollaries viz. the doctrines 
of ‘different attitudes’ (nayas) and ‘sevenfold predication’ (sapta- 
bhangi) which formed the nucleus of the development of Jaina 
thought. The Agamic thought reveals the working of these principles 
in full measure. We have attempted to give a short account of it in 
the first chapter. But the account given is by “no means full. 
Complete account of it requires a separate treatise, and so we have 
refrained from it. It can be said in general that the Jaina mind was 
always open to receive the alien thoughts without any distortion and 
assimilate them with their own. This fact was due to more than one 
reason. Firstly, the Jaina logical thought had a comparatively late 
origin, and so the non-Jaina thinkers had already asserted their 
position even before the Jaina thinkers came to the arena. The Jainas 
had a lot to learn and assimilate. Secondly, they had to argue their 
own case before the hostile thinkers with a measure of efficiency and 
critical outlook before they could hope to get a patient hearing from 
their opponents who would naturally refuse to listen to their arguments 
unless they embodied correct appreciation and fair criticism. Thirdly, 
many of the first-rate Jaina thinkers such as Siddhasena, Samanta- 
bhadra, Akalanka, Haribhadra and others were converts from learned 
‘Brahmins and had first-hand knowledge of the non-Jaina systems of 
thought. This helped correct estimate and comparative understanding. 
Lastly—and this is the most’ important reason—the Jaina attitude was 
non-absolutistic, and its scope was wide enough to assimilate such 
theories as were based upon reason and truth. 

Along with this comparative understanding, the Jaina- thinkers 
had a critical disposition towards their own theories. The Agamic 
position regarding mati (sensuous) and Sruta (scriptural) knowledge, 
avadhi (visual intuition) and manahparyaya (intuition of mental modes), 
and kevala-jiana (perfect knowledge) and kevala-darsana_ (perfect 
intuition) was reoriented by Siddhasena Divakara. Jinabhadra took 
great pains to reinstate the Agamic position. Bhatta Akalanka and 
Vidyanandi also were original thinkers and made valuable contribution 
to the theory. The task of reconciling Siddhasena Divakara and 
Jinabhadra was left to Upadhyaya Yasgovijaya whose thought also was 
not without its marks of originality. We shall substantiate these 
remarks in the course of our study. 

Besides this theory of knowledge, the Jaina Agamas contain also 
the materials for the logical theory of valid knowledge (pramana).’ 
The Anuyogadvara Sitra? divides valid knowledge (pramdna) into 

1 BhSi, V. 3. 192; SthSa, 338. The former mentions four kinds of 
pramanas viz. pratyaksa, anumana, aupamya and agama. The Sthananga 
mentions the same four categories under the name hetu. 

2 ADv, pp. 194-202. 
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four categories viz. pratyaksa (perceptual), anumana (inferential), 
aupamya (analogical) and agama (scriptural) cognition and further gives 
their subdivisions in detail. It also gives illustrations of the subdivisions 
of the latter three. The Dasavaikalikaniryukti' of Bhadrabahu deals 
also with the problem of the number of members of a syllogism. 

Let us now deal with the nature of the fivefold knowledge (j#dnas) 
and their subdivisions. 


MATI-JNANA (SENSUOUS COGNITION) 


Mati-jaana is usually known as abhinibodhika-jnana (perceptual 
cognition) in the Agamas.?. It belongs to the category of paroksa 
(indirect cognition) inasmuch as it is born with the help of the sense- 
organs and the mind. Of course, the Anuyogadvara Siitra and the 
Nandi Sutra, as noted above, recognize the knowledge born of the five 
senses as indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous direct cognition) and Jinabhadra* 
designates the knowledge born of the senses and the mind as 
samuyavahara-pratyaksa (empirical perception). But that is only by 
way of concession to popular usage as is clear from the use of the word 
‘samuyavahara’ (empirical) by Jimabhadra. Vacaka Umasvati, how- 
ever, is definitely opposed to= this concession.t* The recognition of 
indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous direct.cognition) is only a later addition, 
and this extraneous character*of*"it “ise-proved by the fact that the 
knowledge born of the senses and the mind is also recognized as mati- 
jnana (sensuous cognition) which is always counted under the category 
of paroksa (indirect knowledge). The Jaina thinkers are unanimous 
in ascribing the status of paroksa (indirect knowledge) to the mati 
(sensuous cognition) and the sruta-jnana (scriptural knowledge). When 
pratyaksa (direct knowledge) is subdivided into the categories of 
indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous direct cognition) and no-indriya-pratyaksa 
(non-sensuous direct knowledge), avadhi (visual intuition), (manah- 
paryaya (intuition of the mental modes) and kevala (perfect knowledge) 
are put under the latter while the knowledge born of any of the five 
senses is counted under the former category. One interesting fact 
should be noticed in this connection. The old Jaina thinkers 
unanimously and from the very beginning counted knowledge born 
with the help of any of the five senses as well as manas (mind) as types 
of mati-jnana (sensuous cognition). But under indriya-pratyaksa 

1 DVNir, gathas 49-50; 89 et seq., 137. 

2 The term ‘mati-jiana’ seems to be older than the terms ‘abhinibodhika’. 
The: karma-theory speaks of mati-jiianavarana but never abhinibodhika-jiana- 
varana. Had the term been as old as ‘mati’, the karma-theory which is one 


of the oldest tenets of Jainism must have- mentioned it with reference to the 
avarana that veils it. 


3% ViBh, 95. 4 TSu, I. 11 and the Bhasya thereon. 
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(sensuous direct cognition) they counted only five types of knowledge 
born of one or other of the five senses. The knowledge born 
of manas (mind) does not find place under indriya-pratyaksa 
(sensuous direct cognition). This fact points to the truth that the 
Jaina Agamas contain a faithful record of the ancient views as 
recorded in the Vaisesika! and the Nydya? Sutra that there are only 
five senses. Furthermore, the Jainas themselves recognize manas 
(mind) as only a quwuasi-sense (anindriya or no-indriya).* It is only 
Vatsyayana* who contended that the fact of mind being a sense-organ 
naturally follows from the lack of repudiation as well as enumeration 
of it as a sense-organ in the works of other schools (tantrantara). 
Perhaps the Buddhist thinkers were the first to recognize mind as a 
sense-organ. Vatsyayana seems to be indebted to the Buddhists for 
his awareness of this. ISvarakrsna, in the Sankhyakarika,° clearly 
states mind as a sense-organ. And it may be that Vatsyayana refers 
to this Karika as tantrantara. The Carakasamhita which is undoubtedly 
older than the Sankhyakarika, however, does not recognize mind as a 
sense-organ® though it recognizes it as one of the karanas (instruments).” 
In the Mahabharata also we find.manas as separately enumerated from 
the ten sense-organs in connection’ with the evolution theory of the 
Sarmmkhya system.* It is difficult to ascertain whether mind was 
designated as a sense-organ by the authors of the YogadarSana and 
its Bhasya.° The Gita also enumerates mind separately from the other 
sense-organs.'° Sankaracarya’! says that mind also is included under 
sense-organs on the authority of Smrti (text embodying tradition). The 
Jainas, as we have already mentioned, regarded mind as only a quasi- 
sense (anindriya or no-indriya). It seems that when the problem 
whether mind should be designated as a sense-organ presented itself 
before the non-Buddhist thinkers, they tried to clarify their position by 
deducing its status of a sense-organ from the implication of their own 
ancient texts. The Jainas, however, adhered to their old position of 
regarding mind as anindriya or no-indriya i.e. quasi-sense. Thus 
whereas Vatsyayana referred to tantrantara and Sankaracarya to some 
Smrti-text, the Jaina thinkers thought it proper to admit it as an 
anindriya (quasi-sense). This investigation helps us to ascertain the 
chronological order of the development of philosophical thought. The 
Sarnkhya as presented by Isvarakrsna is found to be a development of 
the Sarnkhya found in the Cavakasamhita and the Mahabharata. 
Iévarakrsna perhaps profited by Buddhist criticism of counting mind as 


1 VS, Til. 2. 4- a.NS, 1. 2.42: 
3 TSa, I. 14, 19 and Bhasya. 4 NBh, I. 1. 4. 
5 SKa, 24, 27- 6 Caraka, Sarirasthana, 1. 17, 64. 7 Ibid., I. 56. 


8 Santiparva, 204. 10; 210. 29. * Vide YD, II. 19 and 54 with Bhasya. 
10 BhGi, WI. 42; XV. 7- 11 SBh on BS, II. 4. 17. 
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separate from the category of indriyas by the authors of the Vaisesika 
and the Nyaya Sutra as well as the old Sarhkhya thinkers. As regards 
the Jaina thinkers, it is not possible to ascertain whether their concep- 
tion of mind as a quasi-sense is indebted to Buddhist criticism. The 
antiquity of the Jaina conception depends upon the antiquity of their 
conception of the twenty-eight types of abhinibodhika-jnana (perceptual 
cognition) which include no-indriyaja avagraha (quasi-sensuous indeter- 
minate perception), mo-indriyaja tha (quasi-sensuous speculation) etc. 
Perhaps the Jaina conception of mind as a quasi-sense is as old as the 
Buddhist conception of mind as a sense-organ. The antiquity of the 
Jaina conception of manahparyaya-jnana (intuition of the mental 
modes) points to the antiquity of the Jaina conception of manas (mind). 
Of course, the recognition of mind as a separate category by all the 
systems of Indian thought is as old as the origin of the systems them- 
selves. But the difference lies in their various conceptions and their 
later developments. 

Now a problem arises as to why the different schools took so much 
pains to win the title of a sense-organ for mind, while the Jainas did 
not care for it? The non-Jaina’ schools unanimously agreed that the 
knowledge born of the contact, of the.sense-organs with the objects is 
pratyaksa (direct cognition). Now when the problem of regarding the 
cognitions of pleasure, pain etc., which are obviously independent of the 
sense-organs, as cases of pratyaksa.(direct cognition) presented itself, 
it was but natural that the mind should be accorded the status of a 
sense-organ for otherwise the cognition of pleasure, pain etc. would not 
fall under pratyaksa-jiana (direct cognition). Besides this the yogaja 
pratyaksa (transcendental perception) was also to be accounted for. 
In order to meet this contingency, the non-Jaina thinkers had to accord 
the status of a sense-organ to the mind.' But this presented no 
difficulty to the Jainas who did not regard pratyaksa (direct cognition) 
as dependent upon the sense-organ or mind. The soul alone was held 
responsible for the status of pratyaksa (direct cognition). 


Now let us come to our abhinibodhika (perceptual cognition) or 
mati-jnana (sensuous cognition). Bhadrabahu’s Niryukti gives the 
following synonyms of 4bhinibodhika (perceptual cognition): tha 
(speculation), apoha (exclusion), vimamsa (=vimarsa, enquiry), 
maggana (margana, searching), gavesanad (gavesana, fathoming), 
sanna (sanjna, recognition), sai (smrti, memory), mai (mati, sensuous 
cognition), and panna (prajna, wisdom). The Tattvarthasitra men- 
tions only mati (sensuous cognition), smrti (recollection), cinta (thought), 
and abhinibodha (perceptual cognition) as synonymous.’ The Nandi 
Sutra only follows Bhadrabahu. It is Umasvati who gives for the first 


1 Cf. NBh, I. x. 4. 2See ViBh, 396.  . *TS#, I. 13. 
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time the definition of mati-jiana (sensuous cognition). Of course, he 
does not state anything new. He only gathers up the scattered views 
of the Scriptures in a logical way. He defines matijaana (sensuous 
cognition) as ‘knowledge caused by the senses and the mind.’?. It is 
rather a statement of the condition of matijiana (sensuous cognition) 
than a definition proper. But it serves quite well the purpose of a 
definition. It further states the two varieties of mati-jiana (sensuous 
cognition) viz. (1) knowledge born of senses and (2) knowledge born of 
mind, as the author himself informs us in his Bhasya.? The commenta- 
tor Siddhasenaganin, however, attempts to distinguish three categories 
of matijidna viz. (1) exclusively due to the sense-organs (indriya), 
(2) exclusively due to the mind (anindriya), and (3) due to the joint 
activity of the senses and the mind.* Umiasvati cites the cognitions of 
the fivefold sense-data viz. sparsa (touch), rasa (taste) etcr by the five 
sense-organs of sparSana (touch-sense), vasana (taste-sense) etc. as 
instances of mati-jiaana due to sense-organs (indriya). Knowledge 
independent of the activity of the sense-organs is called ‘knowledge 
due to anindriya (non-sensuous).’ Thus knowledge which involves the 
activity of the mind alone falls~under this category. Similarly, 
instinctive incipient intuitions ,of. the..plant world as well as the 
undeveloped animal organisms, which are independent of both the 
sense-organs and the mind, also fall under itt The commentator 
distinguishes an additional category comprising cognitions born of the 
joint activity of the mind and the senses. But this is also implied in 
the statement of the Bhasya. Thus in all there are four categories of 
matijnana viz. (1) cognition without the help of both mind and senses, 
(2) cognition due to the activity of the senses alone, (3) cognition due 
to the activity of the mind alone, and (4) cognition due to the joint 
activity of the mind and the senses. One fact is to be noticed here. 
All cognitions are nothing but different states of the soul and as such 
are only cases of emergence and not origination proper. They depend 
upon the activity of the soul alone, the senses and the mind being only 
auxiliary conditions. We shall discuss the problem at some later stage. 
Pijyapada Devanandi, the author of Sarudrthasiddhi, does not 
supplement the synonyms of mati as given by Umasvati.° Akalanka 
supplements the list by pratibha (grasp), buddhi (intellect) and 


1 tad indriyanindriyanimittam—TSu, I. 14. 

N.B. We have translated anindriya by ‘mind’. But strictly speaking 
it means ‘what is other than a sense-organ’. Knowledge independent of both 
senses and the mind also falls under knowledge due to anindriya. 

2 Bhasya, ibid. 3 See Tika, ibid. 

3 See Tika, ibid. 

4 Cf. anindriyanimittath manovrttir ogha-jnanam ca—Bhdsya on TSa, I. - 
14. See also Siddhasenaganin’s Tika. 3 

5 See SSi on TSH, I. 13. 
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upalabdhi (perception), and refers to others by using the term e¢ cetera 
(adi).1 Vidyanandi in his Tativarthaslokavarttika,? however, adds 
buddhi (intellect), medha (retentiveness), prajna (reasoning), pratibha 
(grasp), abhdva (non-perception), sambhava (probability) and upamiti 
(analogy) tc the synonyms given by Umasvati. 

In this connection the view of Bhatta Akalanka deserves special 
attention. Akalanka, in his Laghiyastraya, divides pramana (valid 
knowledge) into pratyaksa (direct) and paroksa (indirect) and recognizes 


pratyaksa (direct knowledge) as twofold viz. mukhya (transcendental) 
and samvyavaharika (empirical) also called atindriya-pratyaksa 
(super-sensuous intuition) and indriyanindriya-pratyaksa (sensuous 
and quasi-sensuous perception) respectively.* Avagraha (perception), 
iha (speculation), avdya (perceptual judgment) and dharana (retention) 
are subsumed under indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous perception), while 
smrti (memory), saijia (recognition), cinta (discursive thought) and 
abhinibodha (perceptual cognition) are put under anindriya-pratyaksa 
(quasi-sensuous or mental perception). Sruta (scriptural knowledge), 
arthapatti (presupposition), anumana (inference), upamana (analogy) 
etc. are put under paroksa (indirect-knowledge).* Mati-jnana thus is 
recognized as pratyaksa. Memory, recognition, discursive thought 
etc. are cases of mati-jiana so Jong as they are not associated with 
language. They come under’ -Srwta \(scriptural knowledge) as soon as 
they are associated with words, and as such they become paroksa. 
No other Jaina thinker has tried to subsume memory, recognition, 
discursive thought etc. under pratyaksa. Akalanka stands alone in 
this respect. He has not even a single supporter among his successors 
who admired him so much. On the contrary some of his successors 
have attempted to find a different meaning of the statements of Akalahka 
in this connection.® 

We shall now state in brief the nature of the subdivisions of mati- 
jnana’ viz. avagraha (perception), iha (speculation), avaya (perceptual 
judgment) and dhdarana (retention) which are nothing but so many 
stages of the development of mati-jnana. 


(a) Avagraha (Perception) 
The Nandi Sitra gives these as the synonyms of avagraha— 
avagrahanata (receiving), upadharanata (holding), sravanata (hearing), 


1 matih smrtih safijiia cinta "bhinibodhadaya ityarthah. ke punas te? 
pratibha-buddhy-upalabdhyadayah.—TRa on TSa, 1. 13. 

2 Sloka 3 on TS#, I. 13. 

3 LT, 3 and 4 (also see Vivrti on it composed by Akalanka himself). 

4 LT, 61 (with Vivurti). 5 See LT, 10-11 (with Vivrti). 

6 Cf. NKC on karika 10 and the first half of karika 11 (pp. 403 et seq.)- 

7 For Acarya Kundakunda’s classification see Pancastikdyasdra, 41. 
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avalambanata (grasping), and medha (gradual awareness).’ Umasvati, 
however, gives the following synonyms: avagraha (receiving), graha, 
grahana, dlocana (intuition) and avadharana (holding).? Avagraha 
can be of two kinds viz. vyaijanavagraha (contact-awareness) and 
arthavagraha (object-perception).* The Nandi Sutra does not clearly 
define avagraha, but only clarifies the implication by illustrations. It 
seems to quote Avasyakaniryukti of Bhadrabahu, which defines 
avagraha as ‘cognition of sense-data’ (atthanam uggahanam).* It 
also states that avagvaha is instantaneous,’ that is, it lasts only for one 
instant which is an infinitesimal and further indivisible point of time, 
beyond ordinary human conception. But it is to be understood that 
this instantaneousness relates to arthavagraha (object-perception) and 
not to vyaijandvagraha (contact-awareness) which continues for an 
asamkhyeya (countless) number of instants, gradually proceeding 
towards the plane of consciousness.*. Suppose, for instance, that a man 
is asleep and is to be awakened by call. The sound, which the Jaina 
thinkers regard as composed of material atoms, of the call reaches his 
ears and he is awakened. But the sound-atoms reach his ears in 
succession, and countless instants. elapse before the ears are sufficiently 
saturated with these atoms so that’ the person may be awakened to 
consciousness. As soon as the person becomes conscious, vyanjana- 
vagraha (contact-awareness) is over-as then there occurs arthavagraha 
(object-perception) which lasts,’ as “has already been stated, only for 
one instant. Now the question is whether this object-perception is 
determinate or indeterminate. Contact-awareness, as we have seen, is 
only stirring of the consciousness. It is only awakening of conscious- 
ness. Of the five sense-organs, the sense-organ of sight is incompetent 
for contact-awareness inasmuch as there is no physical contact 
between this sense-organ and its object viz. coloured shape (ri#pa). 
Contact-awareness is possible only when there is physical contact 
between the sense-organ and its object. On the same ground the mind 
(manas) is also incompetent for contact-awareness, Thus there can be 
only four types of it, there being left only four sense-organs viz. ear, 
taste, smell and touch competent to have contact-awareness.’ Object- 
perception, however, is possible by all the five sense-organs as well as 
the mind, and consequently can be of six types.* According to 
Umasvati and Jinabhadra, both of whom are staunch supporters of 
Agamic conceptions, avagraha is indeterminate cognition. So far as 

1 NSu, 30. 2TSaBh, I. 15.  °NSu, 27; TSu, I. 17-18; ViBh, 193. 

4.NSu, 36 (gatha 83. Cf. ViBh, 179. We give this number instead of 
the serial number of the gatha of the Avasyakaniryukti for convenience of 


reference). 
5 NSa, 36 (gatha 84). Cf. ViBh, 333- 
6 See ViBh, gathas 333-4 with the Sisyahita Brhadvrtti. Also see NS, 35. 
7 NSu, 28; ViBh, 204. 8 See NS#, 29. 
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our knowledge goes, among the later Jaina logicians there has been 
none to uphold this old position, except Siddhasenaganin, the 
commentator of Umiasvati’s Tattvartha-siitra-bhasya, and Upadhyaya 
Yasovijaya of the seventeenth century, who has only summarized the 
arguments of Jinabhadra in his Jaina-tarka-bhasa. Thus our enquiry 
will be based on the works of Umasvati, Jinabhadra, Siddhasenaganin 
and Yagovijaya. We shall refer to the works of Pijyapada Deva- 
nandi, Akalanka, Vidyanandi, Vadi-Devasiri and Hemacandra only 
by way of contrast. In this chapter we are mainly concerned with the 
Agamic conception and as such should leave the details of the theories 
of the later logicians out of account in the present context. 


Umiasvati defines avagraha as ‘indeterminate intuitional cognition 
of their respective objects by the sense-ogans.’' The avagraha cognizes 
only the general features of an object. It is indeterminate. The 
distinctive characteristics of the object are not cognized by it. The 
object presented in it is indeterminate and free from association with 
names.2 The Nandi Sitra cites the sound-consciousness of a man just 
awakened from sleep by hearing the sound as an example of 
arthavagraha (object-perception) by the sense-organ of ear. The man 
is conscious of some sound, but-he=does not cognize the definite nature 

of the sound at this stage.* According to Jinabhadra, the conscious- 

ness of such a person has not’ even taken the form of ‘This is sound’ 
inasmuch as the cognition ‘This is sound’ is determinate and discursive - 
and requires more than one instant for developing such form which 
is possible only in the third stage called apaya (perceptual judgment).* 
The arthavagraha (object-perception), being instantaneous, cannot be 
considered to have developed such a form. The object of arthavagraha 
is some common feature, indefinite and devoid of any individual 
characteristic, name etc.® 


What then is the exact nature of arthavagraha (object-perception) ? 
Object-perception is the consummation of vyanjanavagraha (contact- 
awareness) and as such can be properly understood only when the 
nature of the latter is properly understood. Now what is vyaajana? 
“What reveals an object even as a lamp reveals a jar is vyanjana. It 
is the relation of the physical sense-organ with the substance trans- 
formed into its sense-data such as sound-(atoms).’* The vyaajana- 
vagraha is not unconscious inasmuch as it is this that finally develops 
1tatra ’vyaktath yathasvam indriyair visayanam Alocanavadharanam ava- 
grahah—TSa#Bh, I. 15. 
ie yad vijfiianam . . samanyasya ‘nirdeSyasya svariipa-kalpanarahitasya 
namadikalpanarahitasya ca vastunah paricchedakam so ‘vagrahah—Tika on 
TSa@Bh, 1. 15. ee 
5% NSu, 35. : 4See ViBh, gathas 252-3. 
* samannam aniddesam sariiva-namai-kappanarahiyamh—ViBh, 252. 
6 ViBh, 104. 
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into arthavagraha (object-perception).1 The consciousness is there 
from the very instant of inception, though it is not felt due to its 
undeveloped existence.* It is not possible for any ordinary man to 
know all the contents of the mind even when he is wide awake, 
inasmuch as a countless number of conscious states emerge during the 
course of a single day.* Let us now come to arthavagraha (object- 
perception). 

The Nandi Siitra states that in the last instant of the vyavjana- 
vagraha (contact-awareness) there emerges a cognition such as ‘This 
is sound’ though the exact nature of the sound is not cognized there. 
This is called avagraha.* Jinabhadra interprets this statement as 
recording only the occurrence of the cognition and not its specific 
content.© The arthavagraha (object-perception) lasts only for an 
instant, and it is not possible that an instantaneous flash should be of 
the determinate form ‘This is sound’. The cognition ‘This is sound’ is 
not arthavagraha (object-perception) but apaya (perceptual judgment) 
inasmuch as it is determinate cognition having ‘the exclusion of every- 
thing else other than sound’ as its characteristic.* Jinabhadra refutes 
at great length the position of the opponent who regards arthavagraha 
(object-perception) as determinate cognition. We do not know of any 
jogical treatise, prior to the VisesavaSyakabhasya of Jinabhadra, which 
regards avagraha as determinate cognition, except the Sarvarthasiddi 
of Pajyapada Devanandi, which definés'‘avagraha as ‘the first cognition 
after the instant of the contact of the object and the sense-organ’’ and — 
further says ‘On the contact of the object and the sense-organ, there 
occurs intuition (darsana) and the cognition of the object thereafter is 
avagraha, for instance, the cognition “This is white colour’ by the 
organ of sight is avagraha.’* The Sarvarthasiddhi regards vyanjana- 
vagraha (contact-awareness) as ‘indeterminate’ and arthavagraha 
(object-perception) as ‘determinate.’* Jinabhadra, however, as an 
exponent of the Agamic conceptions, insists on the indeterminateness 


1 Cf. ViBh, 195. YaSovijaya, however, concedes as an alternative that 
vyaiijanavagraha is a cognition only by transference of epithet, being the 
condition of arthavagraha which is a cognition.—JTBh, p. 3. 

2 Cf. ibid., 196. 

3 jagganto vi na janai chaumattho hiyayagoyararh savvati 

jath tajjhavasanairn jam asathkhejjaim divasena.—ViBh, 199. 

4 Cf. se jahanamae kei purise avvattarn saddarh sunijja tenamn saddo tti 
uggahie, no ce ’va nam janai ke vesa saddai—NSu, 35. 

5 Cf. ViBh, 253. ® Cf. ViBh, 254. 

7 visaya-visayi-sannipata-samayanantaram adya-grahanam avagrahah. 

—SSi, I. 15. 

8 visaya-visayi-sannipate sati darsanarh bhavati, tadanantaram arthasya - 
grahanam avagrahah, yatha caksusa suklath rapam iti grahanam avagrahah. 

—Ibid. 

9 arthavagraha-vyafijanavagrahayor vyaktavyaktakrto visesah.—SSi, I. 18, 
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of avagraha. He is not prepared to allow the least reference even to a 
relative particular in avagraha, because even relative particularity is 
enough to put it into the category of apaya (perceptual judgment). If 
relative particularity is the criterion of the status of avagraha, then 
the possibility of apaya (perceptual judgment) will be ruled out 
inasmuch as in that case any cognition of a particular characteristic 
will be a case of avagraha, there being always available a cognition of 
a still more particular characteristic. It is not possible to ascertain all 
the particulars of an entity even in the course of a very long time.’ An 
entity reveals more and more specific characteristics along with the 
advancement of our knowledge. It is therefore more logical to concede 
the status of avagraha only to those cognitions which are totally free 
from even negligible reference to some particular characteristic. The 
cognition that contains the least particular as its content is apdya 
(perceptual judgment), and not avagraha. Jinabhadra quotes the 
view of some thinkers who held that the avagraha of a new-born 
child cognizes only the general features while that of a person 
sufficiently familiar with the objects cognizes the particular charac- 
teristics even in one single instant. But he refutes the view on the 
ground that it will entail the |postulation of an indefinite number of 
avagrahas each varying according to)the richness of the knowledge of 
the cognizer. The richer the knowledge of a person the more will be 
the number of particular characteristics: cognized in his avagraha.? 
But this is certainly a fantastic position. Jinabhadra further quotes 
an opinion which regarded avgraha as bringing up the rear of alocana 
(intuitional cognition) which cognizes the general feature (samanya) 
and as cognizing its object as excluded from everything else. He 
criticizes the theory on the grounds already given and says that this 
alocana (intuitional cognition) cannot be identified with vyaijanava- 
graha (contact-awareness) inasmuch as the latter has none as its 
object while the former has ‘general feature’ as its object. It can, 
therefore, be nothing but our arthavagraha (object-perception) under 
different nomenclature.* 

Now avagraha—like iha (speculation), apaya (perceptual judg- 
ment) and dhaérana (retention)—has been characterized as ‘cognizing 
quickly’, ‘cognizing slowly’, ‘cognizing many’, ‘cognizing some’ etc. 
and this is not possible unless avagraha is regarded as lasting for more 
than one instant and as cognizing the particular characteristics.* 
Jinabhadra gets over this difficulty by stating that these are called 
cases of avagraha only by transference of epithet (upacarena). A 
genuine (waifcayika) arthavagraha (object-perception) lasts only for a 


1Cf. ViBh, 255-6. 2 Cf. ibid., 268-9. 
3 See ViBh, 273-7 with the Brhadvrtti. 
4 See ibid., 280 with the Brhadurtti; also see TSuH, 1. 16. 
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single instant and cognizes the general feature alone. It is only by 
way of metaphor that an apaya. (perceptual judgment) is called 
avagraha with reference to the succeeding iha (speculation) and apaya 
(perceptual judgment).t In the case of genuine avagraha only the 
general feature is cognized. Then through the process of iha (specula- 
tion) and apdaya (perceptual judgment) the cognition becomes deter- 
minate. In this determinate cognition which is an apaya (perceptual 
judgment) a particular characteristic is cognized. Thereafter if the 
cognizer strives for a further specific characteristic, he has to pass 
through new iha (speculation) to new apdya (perceptual judgment). 
In this case the former determinate cognition which was the starting 
point of this second process is called avagraha by transference of 
epithet. It can also be called a case of relative avagraha. But by 
no means can it be called a genuine avagraha. Siddhasenaganin has 
also raised the same problem and given the same answer in his 
commentary on the Tativarthasutrabhadsya.?_ Upadhyaya Yasovijaya 
has summarized the position of Jinabhadra very excellently in his 
Jaina-tarka-bhasa.* 

We have already given the view.of Pijyapada Devanandi and 
have also stated that he regards.avagraha as determinate cognition. It 
‘is interesting to note that all thejeminent Jaina logicians such as 
Akalanka, Vidyanandi, Vadi-Devasiiri.. and Hemacandra regard 
avagraha as determinate. Akalafika defines avagraha as ‘determinate 
cognition of the distinctive nature of an object, following in the wake 
of intuitional cognition of pure existence, consequent upon the contact 
of the sense-organ with the object."* On the contact® of the sense- 
organ with the object there arises an intuitional cognition of pure 
existence (sanmatra-darsanam). This intuitional cognition then deve- 
lops into determinate cognition of the object. This is called avagraha.® 
Vidyanandi defines avagraha as ‘the cognition of the individuality of 
a thing, following in the wake of the cognition of thing in general born 
of the contact of the sense-organ and the object.” Vadi-Devasiri 


1See ViBh, 282-4. 

2 See Tika on TSaBh, I. 16: nanu ca ’vagraha ekasamayikah Sastre niripito 
na cai *kasmin samaye cai ‘vai ’kavagraha evathvidho yukto "Ipakalatvad iti. 
ucyate—satyam evam etat, kintu avagraho dvidha—naiscayiko vyavaharikas 
ca—etc. 

3 See JTBh, p. 4-5- 

4 aksarthayoge sattaloko ’rthakaravikalpadhih 

AVAQTANO ......ecseeeeeceeeeneerecereeseeeeeeeeeres —LT, 5. 

5 Here ‘contact’ does not mean physical contact, but such proximity as 
is competent for the rise of cognition. 

6 See Vivrti on LT, 5. 

7 aksarthayogajad vastumatra-grahana-laksanat 

jatarh yad vastubhedasya grahanath tad avagrahah. —TSIV, p. 219. 
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defines avagraha as the first cognition of an object as determined by 
a secondary common characteristic, born of the intuitional cognition 
following in the wake of sense-object contact and having pure existence 
as its object.1 Acarya Hemacandra defines avagraha as ‘the cognition 
of an object, which follows in the wake of indeterminate intuition due 
to the contact of the sense-organ with the object.’* We thus find that 
these Jaina thinkers unanimously hold avagraha to be determinate 
cognition. The Agamic conception of avagraha as indeterminate 
cognition was not upheld by the Jaina logicians in view of its 
indefiniteness and lack of pragmatic value. This is apparent from 
the conception of valid knowledge (pramana) of the Jaina logicians. 
This subject, however, is not relevant and so we do not discuss 
it here. 


(b) Iha (Speculation) 

Tha (speculation) follows in the wake of avagraha (perception). 
In avagraha, as we have seen, there is only an indeterminate cognition, 
or an indistinct awareness of the object. In iha the object is known 
distinctly. For instance, in avagraha=(perception) a person simply 
hears a sound while in tha he eognizes the nature of the sound also.* 
The indistinct awareness of the avagraha (perception) cognizes only a 
part of the object while tha, being-a'determinate cognition, cognizes the 
rest and strives or enquires for a particular characteristic.t The process 
of tha continues for a certain period of time, though it never exceeds 
one muhurta.* The Nandi Sitra gives these five as the synonyms of 
tha: abhoganata (leaning towards), marganata (searching), gavesanata 
(fathoming), cinta (discursive thought) and vimaréa (enquiry).°® 
Umasvati, however, gives quite different synonyms which are: tha 
(speculation), #ha (reasoning), tarka (reasoning), pariksa (investiga- 
tion), vicdrana (thinking) and jijnasa (enquiry).’ Pijyapada Deva- 
nandi defines iha as ‘the striving for a specific characteristic of the 
object cognized by avagraha (perception).’* The Avasyakaniryukti 
defines iha as ‘speculation (vicaranam)’.® Jinabhadra, commenting 
upon it, says ‘thé means enquiry for the distinctive feature.’ 
Vyanjandvagraha (contact-awareness) is the beginning of awareness, 


1 PNT, Il. 7: 2 PMG, Tr 36; 

° se jahanamae kei purise avvattarn saddarh sunijja tenath saddo tti 
uggahie, no ceva nar janai ke vesa saddai, tao ihath pavisai, tao janai amuge 
esa sadde—NSiu, 35. 

4 Cf. avagrhite visayarthaikadegac chesanugamanam nigcayavigesa-jijfiasa 
cesta tha—TS@Bh, I. 15. aa et 

5 NSu, 34; ViBh, 333 (Avasyakaniryukti-gatha). One muhirta is equal 
to forty-eight minutes. — 

° NSa, 31. 7 TSaBh, 1. 15. 5 S342 de 15s 

® ViBh, 179 (Niryuktigatha). *0 bheya-magganam ahe ’hi—ViBh, 180. 
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arthdvagraha (object-perception) is the dawning of awareness, and iha 
is determinate tendency towards the ascertainment of the particular 
nature of the object. Though iha is a kind of speculation, it is to be 
distinguished from samSaya (doubt). Jinabhadra has drawn this very 
fine line of distinction between sanSaya (doubt) and ihka. ‘The mental 
state which relates to many (mutually contradictory) objects, which is 
stupefied owing to its incapacity for exclusion (of the false), and 
which seems to retire into a perfectly supine condition, is non- 
cognition (ajfiana) of the nature of doubt. And the mental state 
which strives for the ascertainment of the truth by means of reason 
and logic, which is destined to be successful, and which tends 
towards the acceptance of the true and avoidance of the untrue is 
called ih@.’ Siddhasenaganin also draws the same line of distinction 
between ih@ and samésaya (doubt).? All the Jaina logicians have 
unanimously given the same view of iha and so we do not mention 
their definitions separately. 


(c) Apaya or Avaya (Perceptual Judgment) 


After iha (speculation) there arises.apaya which excludes the non- 
existent characteristics. Iha (speculation) is enquiry about right and 
wrong. -Afdya is ascertainment of the right and exclusion of the 
wrong.’ It, therefore, is a determinate cognition of the object. Apaya 
can be rendered as ‘perceptual ‘judgment’. The Avasyakaniryukti 
defines apaya as ‘determinate cognition’. Apdaya involves determina- 
tion of the existent qualities and exclusion of the non-existent qualities. 
For instance, when on hearing a sound one determines that the sound 
must be of the conch and not of the horn, because it is accompanied 
by such qualities as sweetness, it is a case of apaya (perceptual 
judgment).* The Sarvarthasiddhi defines it as ‘cognition of the true 
nature on account of the cognition of the particular characteristics’.® 
Jinabhadra quotes an opinion which regarded apaya as only excluding 
the non-existent characteristics and attributed the function of cognizing 
the existent characteristics to dharand (retention) which brings up the 
rear of apaya.’ He criticizes the opinion as absurd and states that 


1 jam anegatthAlambanam apajjudisaparikumhthiyam cittarh 
seya iva savvappayao tarh sarhsayariivam annanam. 
tama ciya sayatthaheii-vivattivavaratapparamamoham 
bhiiyabhiya-visesayana-ccayabhimuham wha. 
—ViBh, 183-84. 
2 Tika on TSaBh, I. 15. 
Savagrhite visaye samyag asamyag iti guna-dosa-vicarana-’dhyavasaya- 
panodo ’payah—TSuBh, I. 15. 
4 vavasayam ca avayata—ViBh, 179 (Niryuktigatha). 5 ViBh, 290. 
® vigesa-nirjiianad yathatmyavagamanam avayah—SSi, I. 15. 
7 ViBh, 185. 
jJP—6 
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whether a cognition simply excludes the non-existent characteristics, or 
simply determines the existent characteristics, or does both the func- 
tions, it is apaya and nothing else.! Umasvati gives the following 
synonyms of apaya: apagama, apanoda, apavyadha, apeta, apagata, 
apaviddha, apanutta (all these expressions having the same meaning 
viz. determinate judgment).? The Nandi Sutra gives these as the 
synonyms: dvartanata (limited determination), pratyavartanata 
(repeated determination), ava@ya (determination), buddhi (vivid deter- 
mination), vijfana .(determinate cognition).* A comparison of these 
two sets of synonyms leads us to the hypothesis that the above opinion, 
as quoted and criticized by Jinabhadra on the nature of apdya, was 
upheld by those who regarded the first set as the synonyms of apdya. 
Of course, it is difficult to say whether Umasvati himself was a staunch 
supporter of that view, although we have a glimpse of his predilection 
for it from the definition of apaya given by him in his Tativartha- 
sttrabhasya* which has been quoted above. The synonyms of 
ahavana (retention) as given by Umasvati in the same place also 
deserve consideration in this connection. They support the opinion 
quoted by Jinabhadra. Jinabhadray however, is undoubtedly a 
staunch supporter of the Agamic conceptions, and it is apparent from 
the consideration of the synonyms as given by the Nandi Sutra that 
he agrees with the view of the-Nandi-Suira. The problem deserves a 
closer attention. But as it does ‘not fall within the scope of our present 
study, we leave it for discussion elsewhere. 


(d) Dha&rana (Retention) 


Apdaya (perceptual judgment) is followed by dhavana (retention) 
which means retention of the perceptual judgment for a number of 
instants, sarakhyeya (countable) or asamkhyeya (countless).* The 
Nandi Sutra gives the following synonyms of dharana: dharana 
(retention), dhdrana (holding), sthapand (placing), prattstha (fixing), 
and kostha (firmly grasping).* Umasvati defines dharand as ‘final 
determination of the object, retention of the (resultant) cognition and 
tecognition (of the object on future occasions)’ and gives the following 
synonyms: pratipatti (continued cognition), avadhavrana (memory), — 
avasthana (retention), niscaya (continued cognition), avagama (reten- 
tion) and avabodha (cognition).? The Avasyakaniryukti also defines 

1 ViBh, 186. 2 TSUBh, 1. 15. 3 NSu, 32. $738. 

5 Cf. tao dharanath pavisai, tao nath dharei samkhejjarn va kalarh asarh- 
khejjarh va kalarh—NSa, 35. paed 

6 NSi, 33. : Z es 

7 dharana pratipattir yathasvath matyavasthanam avadharanam ca. dharana 2 
Pratipattir avadharana ’vasthanarh niécayah avagamah avabodha ity anarthan- _ 
taram.—TSa@Bh, I. 15. : : sae : 
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dharana as ‘retention’.' Jinabhadra says that dharand means absence 
of lapse of the perceptual judgment.2 This dhdrana is threefold 
according to him. ‘The absence of lapse (avicywti) of the cognition of 
the object, the (resultant) emergence of mental trace (vdsana), and the 
recollection (anusmarana) of it again in future—all these which follow 
in the wake of that (viz. perceptual judgment) constitute dharana’.* 
Thus avicyuti (absence of lapse), vasana (mental trace) and smrti 
(recollection)—these three are included in the conception of dharana. 
Siddhasenaganin has accepted this view.* 

Pijyapada Devanandi defines dharana as ‘the condition of non- 
oblivion in future of what has been cognized by avaya (perceptual 
judgment)’.* Akalanka defines it as the condition of recollection, 
which is called savitskara (trace).© Vidyanandi also admits the same 
definition.” This ‘trace’ is not unconscious. It is, like iha (specula- 
tion), of the nature of knowledge, inasmuch as it is the condition of 
‘another knowledge called  recollection.* Vadi-Devasuri criticizes the 
view of Akalanka and Vidyanandi that dharana is the condition of 
recollection. He defines it as ‘gradual consolidation and absence of 
lapse for a certain length of time jof the apaya (perceptual judgment) 
on account of the mindfulness ; of the- cognizer’.*° Dharana is only 
concentrated persistence of the apaya (perceptual judgment) for a 
certain length of time. It is not by any means the condition of 
recollection in future, inasmuch.as. it, being a case of perceptual cogni- 
tion, cannot last up to the time of recollection. And again if it were 
to last up to that time, then it would be impossible to cognize any- 
thing else during that interval, inasmuch as even the upholders of the 
said view do not admit the presence of two cognitions simultaneously.” 
Vadi-Devasiiri does not accept the existence of any ‘trace’ as the 
condition of recollection. Recollection is attributed to the special 


1 dharanath puna dharanath—ViBh, 179 (Niryuktigatha). 

2 tassa ‘vagamo “vao aviccui dharaga tassa.—ViBh, 180. 

® tayanamtaram tayatthaviccavanam jo ya vasanajogo 

kalarntare ya jath punar anusaranam dharana sa u.—ViBh, 291: 

4See Tika on TSaBh, I. 15. 

Savetasya kalantare ’vismarana-karanari dharana—SSi, I. 15. 

6 dharana smrtihetuh—LT, 6; smrtihetur dharana samskara iti yavat— 
Svopajiia-Vivrti. 

7 See TSIV, verse 4 on TSu#, I. 15- 

8 Cf. ihadharanayor api jianatmakatvam unneyarn tadupayogavisesat— 
Vivrti on LT, 6: Cf. TSIV, verse 22 on TSu, I. 15. 

* Cf. sadarasya pramatus tathavidhopacaya-kramena kincitkalam apracya- 
vamano dharane ‘ty abhidhiyate—SVR, IJ, to. 

10 Cf, tatha cet tarhi yasya padarthasya kalantare smrtih sa pratyaksatmika 
dharana tavatkdlarh yavad anuvartata iti syat. etac ca “nupapannam. evarh 


tarhi yavat patapadartha-samskara-rapam pratyaksath puruse bhavet- tavat 


padarthantarasya sathvedanam eva na syat. ksayopasamikopayoganam yuga-— 
padbhava-virodhasya "bhyam api pratipannatvat.—SVR, IL. to. 
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capacity of the soul to remember past events. He, however, has no 
objection if this capacity of the soul is given the name of samskara 
(trace). Besides, if dhavana is considered as a remote cause of recollec- 
tion, even then he has no grievance, inasmuch as it is only the concep- 
tion of dhdrand as the immediate cause of recollection that he does 
not support.1 Hemacandra, however, has followed Vidyanandi.? 
Upadhyaya Yasovijaya, following the Brhadvrtti on Jinabhadra’s 
Visesavasyakabhasya, admits that vasana (trace) in itself is of the 
nature of non-cognition (ajaanarupa), but it is recognized as a species 
of cognition only by transference of epithet. Vasana (trace) produces 
knowledge called recollection and as such the nature of its product is 
transferred to itself.* 

We have now described the main features of avagraha (percep- 
tion), thd (speculation), ava@ya (perceptual judgment), and dharana 
(retention). Each of these four can again be of six types inasmuch 
as it can be due to any of the five sense-organs or the mind. Thus we 
get four multiplied by six or twenty-four types. Again, as already 
stated, there is vuyaajanavagraha (contact-awareness) of four types. 
Thus in all there can be twenty-eight types. Each of these again can 
have twelve different kinds of data assits objects.* Thus totally there 
can be twenty-eight multiplied -by twelve or three hundred and thirty- 
six types of abhinibodhika or matijidna (sensuous cognition).° 


THE FOUR BUDDHIS 


Now, these avagraha (perception), iha (speculation) etc. can be 
either ‘rutanisrita (backed by scriptural learning) or asrutanisrita (not 
backed by scriptural learning). The Sthananga Sutra classifies abhini- 
bodhika (perceptual cognition) into Srutanisrita and asrutanisrita and 
subdivides each of the latter two into arthavagraha (object-perception) 
and vyaijanavagraha (contact-awareness).© It does not include tha 
(speculation), ava@ya (perceptual judgment), and dhdrana (retention). 
But they can be understood as implied, inasmuch as they naturally 
follow in the wake of avagraha (perception). Besides, the Sthananga 
could not have mentioned more than two subdivisions, inasmuch as 
the chapter which deals with the subject follows, as a rule, the principle 
of dichotomy.? The Nandi Sitra, however, does not subdivide 


1 tasmad Atmaégakti-vigesa eva satnskara-’paraparyayah smrter anantaryena 
hetuh, na dharana. paramparyena tu tasyas taddhetutabhidhane na kijicid 
diisanam—SVR, II. ro. : 

2 See PMi, I. 1. 29. 

3 Cf. .... vasanayah svayam ajiana-ripatve ‘pi karane karyopacarena 
jfianabhedabhidhanavirodhad iti—JTBh, p. 6 ; see also Brhaduytti on ViBh, 189. 

4See TSu, I. 16. 5 See TSuBh, I. 19. ® SthSu, 71. 

7 Cf. thadayo ‘pi Srutanigrita eva, na tiktah, dvisthanaka-nurodhat— 
Abhayadevasiri’s commentary on SthSu, 71. 
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asrutanisrita into arthavagraha (object-perception) and vyanjanavagraha 
(contact-awareness), but gives the subdivisions of autpattiki-buddht 
(instantaneous comprehension), vainayiki-buddhi (intellect born of 
faithful service), karmaja-buddhi (intellect developed by practical 
experience) and pdarindmiki-buddm (mature intellect).1 Jinabhadra 
gives the same view* but holds that avagraha (perception), ha (specu- 
lation) etc. are common to Srutanisrita and aérutanisrita.* Of course, 
we do not find anything in the Nandi Siitra that goes against the state- 
ment of Jinabhadra whose view seems to be a consistent development of 
the view given by the Sthananga Sutra. The Avasyakaniryukti* gives 
the four kinds of buddhi (intellect) in quite a different context. But 
there is nothing there which can contradict the claim of these buddhis 
(intellects) to be regarded as asrutanisrita matijnidana (sensuous cognitions 
not backed by scriptural learning). These buddhis are special gifts of 
nature, and are not due to education or learning* and as such their 
claim to be asrutanisrita (not backed by scriptural learning) is but self- 
- evident. Jinabhadra quotes an opinion which replaced the fourfold 
vyaijanavagraha (contact-awareness) included in the twenty-eight types 
of mati (sensuous cognition) by) these fourfold buddhis (intellects) in 
order to keep the traditional number twenty-eight® intact and at the 
‘same time to find a suitable place for the fourfold asrutanisrita as well.” 
The Avasyakaniryukti, however, does not include the fourfold buddhis 
(intellects) in the twenty-eight. types of mati (sensuous cognition).* 
Nor does it recognize them as a separate type of it. The opinion quoted 
by Jinabhadra seems to be an attempt to accommodate the new comer 
in the old scheme. Of course, we do not know exactly when this new 
conception of asrutanisrita mati crept in. But undoubtedly it came 
after the time of Bhadrabahu, the author of the Avasyakaniryukti. 
Jinabhadra criticizes the opinion as unnecessary because according to 
him aérutanigrita is not a separate category but it is only a variety of 
avagraha (perception), tha (speculation) etc. and as such is included 
in them and consequently does not need separate counting.® Abhaya- 
devasuri'® says that vyanjanavagraha (contact-awareness) is not possible 
in the case of buddhis (intellects), inasmuch as they are cases of mental 
. perception.*? Instances of aSsrutanisrita vyanjanavagraha (contact- 
awareness), however, are available in the cases of cognitions due to the 
sense-organs other than sight and mind. For the differentiation of 
&yutanigrita from aSrutanisrita Jinabhadra says ‘That (cognition) which 


1 NSi, 26. 2See ViBh, 177. 3 Cf. ViBh, 303-4. 
4 ANir, 932- 5 Cf. ANir, 933. 
6 Vide supra p. 44- 7 See ViBh, 301-302. 8 See ANir, 16. 


9See ViBh, 303- 10 See his commentary on SthSu, 71. 
11 We have already given the reason why mind is incompetent for 
vyaiijanavagraha on p. 35- 
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at present is devoid of verbal association and belongs to one whose 
intellect has been previously trained by the (study of the) scriptures is — 
Srutanisrita. The opposite of it is anisrita and comprises the four matis 
or intellects (viz. autpattiki etc.).’* The srutaniSrita is so called 
because the perceptual cognitions that come under it are possessed by 
those whose minds have been educated by the instructions of others 
regarding verbal usage and other sources such as scriptures, although 
the verbal knowledge has no direct bearing and influence upon them. 
The sensuous intuitions are not generated by the knowledge of language 
as verbal judgment (sruta) is. The conditions of perceptual cognitions 
are the same in the case of the instructed as well as the uninstructed, 
but the knowledge of language and the culture embodied in it enriches 
the content of perception by implicit or explicit association with 
linguistic symbols and their suggestive reference? and consequently it 
cannot but have its effects on the capacity of cognition.» The 
aSrutanisrita perceptions are those which are devoid of the background 
of previous education of the perceiver.‘ They fall into two categories - 
according as they are purely mental or cases of sensuous perceptions. 
The former category comprises «the fourfold buddhis (intellects) viz. 
autpaitiki, vainayiki, karmaja and. parindmiki, each having the stages 
of avagraha (perception), iha (speculation), ava@ya (perceptual judgment), 
and dhdarana (retention), but never vyanjanavagraha (contact-awareness). 
The latter category comprises cases of perceptions due to the five sense- 
organs including vyafjandvagraha (contact-awareness) also in the cases 
of the sense-organs other than the eye. This is the finally developed 
form of the conception of aSrutanisrita mati (intellect) and is found in 
Abhayadevasiri’s commentary on the Sthananga referred to above. 


Let us now state in brief the meanings, with illustrations, of these 
fourfold buddhis (intellects). 


The Avasyakaniryukti defines autpattiki intellect as ‘the intellec- 
tion which comprehends instantaneously the true nature of a thing 
never seen, heard of, or even reported heretofore and is crowned with 
unhindered success.’* The Nandi Siitra only quotes the same definitions 
as those of the Avasyakaniryukti and so we shall not refer to the Nandi 
Sutra in order to avoid repetitions. There are given many illustrations ~ 


1 puvvam suyaparikammiya-matissa jath sathpayath suyaiyam 
tam suyanissiyam iyaram puna anissiyath maicaukkath tarn.—ViBh, 169. 
? Cf. tatra Srutarh sarnketakalabhavi paropadeSah Srutagranthas ca. pirvarn 
tena parikarmitamater vyavaharakale tadamapeksam eva yad utpadyate tat 
Srutanisritam—Brhadvytti on ViBh, 177. : 
3 Cf. svasamanakara-Srutajfiana-hita-vasana-prabodha-samanakalinatve me 
Srutopayogabhava-kalinarh Srutanisritam avagrahadi-caturbhedam.—JBP, p. 6 
4 Cf. ukta-(svasamanakara-srutajiiana-hita)-vasana-prabodha-’samanakdlinarh & 
ca oe autpattikyadi-caturbhedam aérutanisritam.—/BP, p. 7, , 
AN1r, 933- 
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of each of the intellects (buddhis) but we shall give only one instance 
in each case. Among the numerous instances of autpattiki, given by 
the Avasyakaniryukti, there is one of ‘kukkuta (cock).’* Once Rohaka, 
the son of Bharata-nata was asked by the king of Avanti to make a 
cock fight alone. Rohaka was quite a boy. But his instantaneous 
intellect suggested the solution. He put a mirror before the cock, and 
it began to fight with its image. Jinabhadra refers to this instance, 
and shows how the mind passes through the stages of avagraha 
(perception), iha (speculation) etc. in such a case. ‘How can it fight 
in the absence of another cock? With the image—this is avagraha 
(perception). What (sort of image is) most suitable?—this is tha 
(speculation). Image reflected in a mirror—this is apaya (perceptual 
judgment).’? Here Jinabhadra attempts to give the psychology of 
solution of problems. It is by a flash of genius that the solution of 
a difficult problem dawns upon the mind. This is the stage of 
avagraha (perception). The intellectual application of the solution 
presents a number of alternatives and consequently there is speculation 
or inquisitive pursuit—this stage can be called tha (speculation). 
Again, there is the final settlement of the mind—this is apaya (per- 
ceptual judgment). Then follows dharana (retention). 

- ‘The vainayiki is defined a8 “the intellection which is capable of 
completing a difficult task, can comprehend the spirit and letter of the 
trio of dharma (religion), artha’ (material prosperity) and kama (sensual 
pleasure) and is fruitful in this world as well as the world hereafter.’* 
This buddhi is born of humility and faithful service. The ancient 
literature of India abounds in stories of acquisition of high knowledge 
by mere faithful service of the preceptor (guru). This knowledge has 
been called vinayasamuttha or vainayika (born of humility and service). 
The Avasyakaniryukti refers to a story of two students of astrology, 
one of whom became more efficient by faithful service of his preceptor 
while the other remained stupid in spite of his learning. 


The karmiki or karmasamuttha is defined as ‘the intellection which 
comprehends the truth due to its attentive consciousness and breadth 
of vision of both the practical and the theoretical sides of actions 
(karman) and which has_ received appreciation of competent critics.’* 
The intellect developed due to practical experience is called karmiki. 
People appreciate such intellect when it is extraordinarily developed. — 
It is not learning that is responsible for the development. But 
it is practical experience that lies at the back of such intellect. An 
experienced goldsmith can easily differentiate between pure gold and 
an alloy, while a layman is easily deceived. 


1 See ANir, 935 and the Tika. 2 ViBh, 304- 
8 ANir, 937. 4 ANir, 940, 
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The parindmiki is defined as ‘the intellection which fulfils (its pur- 
pose) by means of inference, reasoning, and analogy, which develops with 
the maturity of age, and which results in well-being and salvation.’* 

The common feature of all these intellects is this that none of them 
is inspired by learning. They are either due to spontaneous sugges- 
tion, or modesty and humility, or practical experience, or natural 
maturity of the power of reasoning. It is on account of this common 
characteristic that they are called asrutaniSnita. 

We have now dealt with the types of mati-jiana (sensuous cogni- 
tion). It is not possible to give all the possible types. Only the most 
apparent ones can be enumerated. The types vary according to the 
nature of the perceptual cognition which can be infinitefold.* Percep- 
tion of the same object varies with each individual, and so its types 
cannot be enumerated in full. 


SRUTA-JNANA (SCRIPTURAL OR VERBAL KNOWLEDGE) 


Sruta-jiiana originally meant knowledge embodied in the scrip- 
tures. Knowledge of the scriptures. was also called sruta-jnana. 
Umasvati says that Sruta-jiana is preceded by mati (sensuous cogni- 
tion) and falls into two categories*jviz. angabahya (other than the 
original scripture) and amgapravista, (included in the original scripture) 
which again are manifold and twelvefold respectively and comprise the 
whole of the Jaina scripture. He further says that mati-jiana 
(sensuous cognition) cognizes only what is present while the svuta-jnana 
comprehends what is present, past and future.> The Jainas regarded 
their scriptures to contain all the truths, much in the same way as the 
Brahmins considered their Sruti or the Vedas to possess all possible 
knowledge. Such was the conception of Sruta-jiana in the beginning. 


The Avasyakaniryukti says that the types of Sruta-jiana are as 
many as the number of letters and their various combinations, and as 
such it is not possible to enumerate all the types.* It then enumerates 
fourteen salient characteristics of §ruta-jidna viz. aksara (alphabet), 
samjhin (discursive or cognitive or scriptural), samyak (right), sadika 
(having beginning), saparyavasita (having end), gamika (containing 
repetitions) and angapravista (included in the original scripture) with 

1 ANir, 942. 

2 evarh bajjha-jjhamtara-nimitta-vaicittao maibahuttam 

kirhcimmetta-visesena bhijjamanath puno ‘nantarh.—ViBh, 311. 

3 Cf. SthSu, 71 (21); ADv, 3 et seq. ; TSa, I. 20 and the Bhasya. 

4 See TSaBh, I. 20. For Kundakunda’s classification see Patcastikayasdra, 
42. 

5 Cf.  utpanna-vinasta-rthagrahakam  sampratakalavisayath  matijfianam 
$ruta-jiidnam tu trikalavisayam utpannavinasta-nutpanna-rthagrahakam iti—ZIbid. 

6 ANir, 17-18. 
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their opposites viz. anaksara, asanjnin etc.’ Inhaling, exhaling, 
spitting etc. are given as instances of anaksara-Sruta* so far as they 
are indices of the mental dispositions of the person. Eight qualities of 
the intellect are recognized as necessary for the acquisition of sruta- 
jana. They are: desire for hearing, repeated questioning, (attentive) 
hearing, grasping, enquiry, conviction, retention and right action.* The 
Avasyakaniryukti thus recognizes the words as well as other symbols 
such as physical gestures as Sruta and also lays down the means of 
the acquisition of sruta-jiana. It, however, does not state the mean- 
ings of all the fourteen characteristics. It is in the Nandi Sutra that 
we find the meanings clearly stated.* 

In the Nandi Sitra, aksarasruta is given as threefold: samjnaksara, 
vyanjanaksara and labdhyaksara. The shape of the letter, in other 
words, the script or alphabet is sasnjiaksara; sound of the letter, in 
other words, the spoken letter is vyanjanaksara; labdhyaksara is 
possessed only by one who is competent to learn alphabet (aksara- 
labdhika) and can be possible through all the five sense-organs as well 
as the mind.® As regards anaksarasruta, the Nandi Sutra gives no new 
information. The first two categories of aksaraSsruta are only material 
symbols written or spoken, and-as. such are called dravya-sruta. The 
labdhyaksara is a kind of knowledge, and is sruta-jiana proper (bhava- 
éruta).® Tt can be produced: through ‘any. of the sense-organs and the 
mind. If it is a sound that conditions it, then it is produced through 
the sense-organ of ear. If it is a coloured shape that conditions it, 
then it is produced through the sense-organ of sight. If it is a smell 
that conditions it, then it is produced through the sense-organ of smell. 
And so on. Only those who possess the gift of language can have 
labdhyaksara. When one hears a sound or sees a coloured shape, there 
arises in the wake of the perceptual cognition, a cognition couched in 
appropriate words composed of syllables (aksava) following the conven- 
tional vocabulary. This cognition is called labdhyaksara.’ Knowledge 
of the conventional vocabulary and conscious application of it are the 
conditions of sruta-jaana. In other words, conscious exercise of the 


1 ANir, 19. 2 Ibid., 20. 3 Ibid., 22. 

4 Haribhadra in his Viti on NS#, 38 (37 according to Hastimalla Muni’s 
edition) says that although the characteristics of aksava and anaksara include 
all other characteristics, yet they are enumerated separately for only the pupils 
of slow understanding (na ca bheda-dvayad eva *vyutpannamatinam 
$esabhedavagamah). 

5 NSu#, 38. : 

6 Cf. tatra sathjfia-vyafijanaksare dravyasrutam, labdhyaksaram punar 
bhavagrutam, labdher jfianaripatvat.—NSaVr on sutra 39. 
7 Gf. Sabdadigrahana-samanantaram indriya-manonimittamh grutagrantha- 
nusari {ankha ityadyaksaranusaktarh vijfianam utpadyate, tac ca "nekaprakaram, 
tad yatha Srotrendriya-labdhyaksaram ityadi—NSaVr on sitra 39. ; 


ea 
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gift of language is the indispensable Condition of Sruta-jnana, The 
cognitions which, in spite of their being couched in words, do not 
involve conscious attempt on the part of the cognizer at application of 
vocabulary, fall in the category of mati-jnana (sensuous cognition) and 
not Sruta-jiana. Of course this distinction was stressed by later 
logicians.* 

The sasinjni-Sruta is considered in three ways, inasmuch as there are 
these three varieties of savijia (cognitional activity)*: (1) discursive 
thinking that takes into account the past, the present and the future, 
(2) consciousness that can discriminate between what is to be avoided 
and what is to be accepted for the maintenance of life, but cannot 
think of the past or the future, and (3) consciousness due to knowledge 
of the right scriptures (samyak Sruta). The first is called (dirgha)- 
kaliki (lasting for a long time), the second hetipadesiki (discriminating) 
and the third drstivadopadesiki (backed by scriptural knowledge). 
Those who possess these savnjiidas are called sammjnins. The Sruta-jnana 
possessed by these savjnins is samjni-sruta. The asamjnins also 
fall in three categories. The mind is the organ of thinking. The 
more developed the mind is the more one is capable of thinking. Those 
whose mind is weak and incapable’ of*thinking fall in the first category 
of asayjnins.2 Those who are-totally devoid of mind and live on mere 
instincts fall in the second category of asamjnins.* Again those who 
believe in false scriptures and thus possess perverted knowledge fall in 
the third category of asavnjnins.° Sruta-jnana possessed by the 
asamjnins is asamjni-Sruta. 

The twelvefold ganipitaka (scripture compiled by the ganadharas) 
containing Acaranga, Sutrakrianga etc. is samyak-Sruta (right scripture) 
while the other books such as Bharata, Ramayana, the Vedas etc. are 
enumerated as mithya-Sruta (false scriptures). It is further said that 
the samyaktva (rightness) or mithyatva (wrongness) depends upon the 

1 Cf. sanketakalapravrttam Srutagrantha-sambandhinam va ghatadi-Sabdam 
anusrtya vacya-vacaka-bhavena sarthyojya ‘ghato ghatah’ ityadi antarjalpakaram 
antahsabdollekhanvitam indriyadinimittarh yaj jfianam udeti tac chrutajiianam — 
iti—Brhadvrtti on ViBh, too; see also JBP, p. 6. § 15. 


2 See NSiu, 39 and its Vrtti by Haribhadra. We are giving only the 
central idea. 

3 Cf. yasya nasti tha "poho margana gavesana cinta vimargah so ’samjfii 
’ti labhyate, ayama ca sammiurchima-pajicendriya-vikalendriyadir jieyah, alpa- 
mano-labdhitvad abhavaéc ca... so ‘yarn kalikyupadesena—NSaVr on sitra 
49 (39 according to Hastimalla Muni’s edition). 

4 yasya nasti abhisandharana-purvika karanafaktih so ’sarhjiii ‘ti labhyate, 
ayam cai ‘kendriya-prthivyadir avaseyo, manolabdhi-rahitatvat..... . 30 
"yam heti-’ padeSena—Ibid. : 

5 Cf. na hi mithyadrsteh sarhjfianam asti, hitahitapravrtti-nivrttyabhavat. — 

. asathjiiigrutasya ksayopasamena ‘sathjfii ’ti labhyate . .. so ‘yath drstix 
yadopadesena.—Ibid. nee 
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attitude of the knower. If his attitude is right, whatever he knows 
becomes right and if his attitude is wrong (mithya), his knowledge 
also becomes wrong. Similarly if the result of the knowledge of 
mithyasruta (false scripture) by a mithyadrsti (person of perverse 
attitude) turns out in the end to be the abandonment of the perversity 
(mithyadrsti), the mithyasruta (false scripture) is to be considered as 
samyak Sruta (right scripture).* 

The characteristics of sddika ‘having beginning’ and anadika 
‘having no beginning’—saparyavasita ‘having end’ and aparyavasita 
‘having no end’ are considered variously. But the discussion is 
unimportant for our purpose and so we do not enter into it. It is, 
however, to be noticed in this connection that the Jaina thinkers held 
that a soul could never (except when it has attained perfect knowledge) 
be bereft of mati (sensuous) and sruta (verbal) knowledge. Even the 
one-sensed organisms are held to be possessed of these.’ To be bereft 
of these is to lose the nature of soul and become non-soul.* Now, the 
one-sensed organism has the feeling of touch and so can have mati- 
jana (sensuous cognition), but how can it possess Sruta-jnana (verbal 
knowledge)? This is a difficult problem to answer. Jinabhadra says 
that although the one-sensed organisms; do not possess dravya-sruta 
(symbols—written or spoken) they ‘possess bhava-sruta (potential verbal 
knowledge) which can be likened to the verbal knowledge of a sleep- 
ing ascetic (yati).* But even.-bhava-Sruta is possible only with those 
who have the capacity to speak and to hear and with none else, and 
it is nothing but the mental disposition that precedes a speech or follows 
a hearing.» And as such how can it be possible for the one-sensed 
organisms who have neither the capacity to speak nor the capacity to 
hear? Jinabhadra answers this objection as follows: ‘Even as subtle 
internal sensuous cognitions are possible in spite of the absence of the 
external physical sense-organ, SO ‘potential verbal knowledge’ is 
possible even for (the one-sensed) such as the earth-bodied (beings) in 
spite of the absence of dravya-Sruta.’* It is admitted that the one-sensed 


1 NSi, 41. 

2 Cf. egindiya niyayarh duyannani, tarn jaha—mai-annani ya suya-annani 
ya—quoted from Agama in Brhadvrtti, ViBh, tor. Also see BhSa VIII. 2 
(317). The mati and Sruta of the one-sensed organisms are, as a rule, called 
ajfiana ‘perverted knowledge’ inasmuch as they are mithyadrsti and the jhana 
of a mithyadrsti is held to be ajfana. See Prajnapanasitra, pada 29. 

3 Cf. savvajivanam pi ya nam akkharassa anantabhago niccugghadio 
citthai. jai puna so ’vi avarijja tenam jivo ajivattath pavijja—NSa, 42. 

4 davvasuyanubhavammi vi bhavasuyarm sutta-jaino vva—ViBh, tot. 

5 bhavasuyam bhasa-soya-laddhino jujjae na iyarassa 

phasabhimuhassa jayath souna ya jath havejjahi.—ViBh, 102. 

6 jaha suhumamh bhavirhdiyananarh davvirhdiyavarohe vi 

taha davvasuyabhave bhavasuyam patthivainam.—ViBh, 103. 
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organisms have neither the tongue to speak nor the ear to listen, nor 
have they any symbols of their own. But nevertheless, according to 
the Jaina thinkers, the one-sensed organisms are capable of potential 
verbal thinking. Though we are unable to know the exact nature of 
the process of their thinking, yet we can have some inkling of its nature 
by the consideration of the external activities of the one-sensed 
organisms. The Brhaduytti' gives a number of instances from the 
plant world to prove by inference that even the one-sensed plants can 
hear sound, see colour, smell odour, and experience taste, and says 
that as in these cases the sensuous functions are carried out by the 
internal capacity of the organisms even in the absence of the external 
sense-organs so also can there be possible the existence of bhavasruta 
in the absence of dravya-Sruta.2_ Dravya-Sruta is the exponent of 
thinking while bhdva-sruta is such thinking itself. The question 
whether thinking without language is possible is the upshot of 
our enquiry. The Jaina scriptures recognize ten instincts (sana) in 
the one-sensed organisms*—such as the instincts of hunger, fear, sex 
attraction, possession etc. The Brhadurtti says that these instincts are 
impossible without bha@va-Sruta ‘internal capacity for verbal thinking’.* 
The famous commentator Malayagiri maintains that the instinct is a 
kind of desire and quotes a passage from the Avasyakatika, which says 
that the instinct for food means “desire for food’, is born of the feeling 
of hunger, and is a _particular’disposition of the soul.* He further 
maintains that a desire is a determinate willing for the acquisition of 
the object of desire. It is of the form ‘such and such object is whole- 
some for me ; it will be good if I can secure it’. Of course, in the — 
case of one-sensed organisms the desires are not couched in articulate © 
language. But nevertheless they must have some sort of instrument 


1QOn ViBh, 103. 

2 Cf. tata ca yathai ’tesu dravyendriyasattve ’pi etad bhavendriyajanyam 
jfianam sakala-jana-prasiddham asti, tatha dravyasrutabhave bhavasrutam api 
bhavisyati—Brhadvrtti on ViBh, 103. 

N.B.—Bhavendriya is the capacity of the soul to have various sensuous 
experiences, dravyendriya means the external physical sense-organ. 

3 kati narnh bharmte! egirhdiyanarh sannao pannattao? goyama! dasa, tam % 
jaha aharasanna bhaya-sanna mehunasanna pariggaha-sanna koha-sanna mana- — 
sanna mayd-sanna lobha-sanna oha-sanna loga-sanna ya tti—Quoted in NS#Vr — 
» on siitra yo. Also see BhSu, VII. 8 (295) ; Prajnapanda, satnjiiapada (8). 

4na cai ‘tah sathjiia bhava-srutam antareno ‘papadyante—Brhadvytti, — 
ViBh, 103. ee 

5 samnjfia ca abhilasa ucyate yata uktam Avasyakatikayam—ahara-samjna 
aharabhilasah ksudvedaniya-prabhavah khaly Atmaparinama-visesah—Malaya- 
giri’s tika (p. 140) on NSu#. eee ; 

6 Ibid. — 
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for their formation. This leads us to the postulation of a peculiar 
capacity of the soul. This capacity is called bhava-Sruta. 


The other characteristics viz. gamika and agamika—angapravista 
and angabahya refer to peculiar categories of scriptural texts and so, 
‘being unimportant for our purpose, are not discussed here.* 

We have now seen how sruta which originally meant ‘scripture’ 
gradually came to mean any symbol, written or spoken, and finally . 
was even identified with inarticulate verbal knowledge. This develop- 
ment of meaning is not, strictly speaking, chronological. It is the 
gradual subtlety of speculation that is responsible for this development. 
The self-same thinker could have started from the conception of Sruta 
as scripture and reached the conception of Svuéa as inarticulate verbal 
knowledge. The speculations recorded in Jaina scriptures on this 
subject are so rich, subtle and varied that it is difficult to ascertain the 
original contributions of the later Jaina authors. Almost every idea 
that we have been dealing with can be traced in the Agamas in some 
form or other. Our statement about development is to be judged with 
this proviso. 

We have hitherto based our enquiry on the Avasyakaniryukti and 
the Nandi Sutra and have referred to thé other sources only occasionally 
“for the sake of elucidation. After*the Nandi Sutra we come to the 
Visesavasyakabhasya of Jinabhadra,. It, presents the theory in a 
developed form as will be apparent from what follows. We shall end 
our enquiry of the Sruta-jnana by drawing a clear line of demarcation 
between the mati-jiana and the Sruta-jnana. 


NATURE OF SAMJNA 


We have referred to samjni-Sruta and asamjii-sruta. Here 
asamjna does not mean total absence of any sarnjna, but only an 
indistinct presence of it.2_ The capacity by which one remembers the 
bygone past and ponders over the coming future is dirghakaliki (or 
simply kaliki) samjna.* Only those who have mind* can possess this 
capacity. A being possessing this savijnia enjoys the capacity for the 
utilization of all the sense-organs including mind. The human beings 
as well as the sub-human beings born of wombs (garbhaja) possess this 


1 For information see NS#, 43 et seg. The first Karmagrantha (gatha 7) 
records an additional mode of considering sruta-jfiana, which, however, has no 
epistemological value and so is omitted here. 

2 Cf. ViBh, 506-7. 3 [bid., 508. 

4 The mind, according to the Jainas, is an instrument of thinking, which 
a soul makes for itself out of the groups of material atoms fit for the purpose 
and becomes capable of thinking through its agency. Of course only the 
developed souls have the capacity to form minds. 
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samjna.’ The five-sensed sammiurchanaja beings (i.e. gross-bodied 
beings born without sex relation) possess this capacity in a very small 
measure and as such are regarded as asavinjains in comparison with 
those possessing a developed capacity.» Those beings who can 
discriminate between the desirable and the undesirable and can act 
accordingly for the maintenance of their bodies, but cannot think on 
the past or future, are called hetwvadda-samjnins. The organisms 
having two or more sense-organs are included in this category. The 
comparatively inactive one-sensed organisms such as the earth-bodied 
beings are called asamjains in comparison with the organisms possessing 
two or more sense-organs.* Now we come to the drstivadopadesiki 
samjna. A being having right faith and possessed of knowledge due 
to subsidence-cum-destruction of karmic veil is called sasinjnin from the 
point of view of dysti (faith); and such being having wrong faith is 
called asamjnin.t A being possessed of perfect knowledge born of 
complete destruction of all karmic veil is not samjnin inasmuch as he, 
being omniscient, cannot possess the functions of recollection and 
pondering of future, which constitute samjia.° A being having wrong 
or perverted faith is mithyadrsti,.and is also called asavijnin, because 
his sajna, though competent to discriminate between what is whole- 
some and what is unwholesome; is,°from the point of view of drsti. 
(faith), perverted or misplaced.*® 


We have thus studied the three types of sasinjna. There remains 
now one more type called “ha or ogha-samjna. We have translated 
this samjna as instinct and have also enumerated its varieties.’ Jina- 
bhadra says that this “ha or ogha-samjna (which belongs to such beings 
as the earth-bodied):is not to be called samjaa in comparison with the 
hetuvada-samjna ; similarly, the hetuvada-samjna is not to be called 
sajna in comparison with the kaliki-samjna ; and similarly the kaliki- 
samjna is not be called samjia in comparison with the drstivada- 
samjna.* The samjnins and asamjnins are thus to be considered 
relatively. Jinabhadra gives the following classification of samjnin 
beings. The five classes of one-sensed organisms possess #ha-samjna ; 
the organisms possessing two or more sense-organs possess hetu-samjna ; 
the denizens of heaven and hell as well as the beings born of womb 
possess kaliki-samjna ; the samjna of the samyagdrsti chadmastha (a 


1 See Brhadvrtti, ViBh, 509. 2 Tbid., ViBh, 511. 

% See ViBh, 515-516 and Brhadvrtti. 

4 sammaditthi sanni sarhnte nane khauvasamiyammi 

asanni micchattammi ditthivaovaesena.—ViBh, 517. 

5 See ViBh, 518. ® Cf. ViBh, 519-520. 

7 Supra p. 52. Uha or ogha is a particular kind of samhjia (instinct). 
But Jinabhadra uses the term to indicate the ten instincts. 

8 ViBh, 522. 
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being involved in the world but having right faith) is Sruta-jiana (in 
other words, such a being possesses dystivada-samjia); the kevalins 
(omniscient beings), however, are free from the function of mati-jnana 
(sensuous cognition) and as such are beyond samjia.' 


MATI AND SRUTA 


As regards the relation of mati and sruta, Umasvati says that sruta 
is, as a rule, accompanied by mati while it is not necessary that a mati 
should be accompanied by Sruta.2 But the Nandi Sutra says ‘Where 
there is abhinibodhika-jnana (that is, mati), there is sruta-jnana, and 
where there is Svuta-jnana there is abhinibodhika-jnana. Both these 
are mutually involved. But nevertheless the preceptors (Acdaryas) 
notice this distinction: abhinibodhika is so called because it perceives 
directly (abhinibudhyate), while sruta is so called because it hears 
(Srnoti). And as Sruta is preceded by mati, mati cannot be preceded 
by Sruta.’* According to Nandi-Sitra thus the relation between mati 
and Sruta is one of mutual concomitance. The one is necessarily 
accompanied by the other. Pujyapada Devanandi and his follower 
Akalanka also endorse this view/*! But here the question is whether it 
is the matyupayoga® and srutopayoga that are upheld to accompany 
each other or it is their Jabdhis® that are referred to. We do not get 
any clear statement on this in the above references. But it is very 
probable that it is the labdhis.that are held to accompany each other. 
The fact that the Jaina thinkers unanimously maintain the impossibility 
of the simultaneous occurrence of two upayogas also lends support to 
our hypothesis. Moreover, mati and sruta qud labdhis are unanimously 
held to accompany each other.’ Furthermore, on this hypothesis, the 
above statement of Umasvati that mat: is not necessarily followed by 
§vuta also finds proper explanation, because in that case there would 
be no objection against admitting that matyupayoga is not necessarily 
followed by Srutopayoga. It is beyond doubt that Umasvati refers 
to upayoga and not to labdhi in the above statement. 


It will not be out of place in this connection to add a short para- 
graph on the conception of upayoga and labdhi. The consciousness in 


1 ViBh, 523-524. 

2 grutajfianasya matijiianena niyatah sahabhavah tatpurvakatvat. yasya 
rutajfidnath tasya niyatath matijfianarn yasya tu matijiianath tasya Sruta- 
jfianarn syad va na ve ’ti—TS#Bh, 1, 31. 

3 NSt, 24. 

4 See SSi, I. 30. Of course, it does not state the view in so many words. 
But it follows easily from what it states; TRa, I. 9 (varttika 20) states... . 
yatra matis tatra Srutam yatra Srutarh tatra matir iti. 

5 Upayoga means ‘active consciousness’. 

6 Labdhi means ‘dormant consciousness’. 

7 iha laddhimai-suyaim samakalaith na ti ‘vaogo sith—ViBh, 108, 
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its state of dormancy is called Jabdhi. In other words, the dormant 
capacity of the soul for knowledge is labdhi. Upayoga, on the other 
hand, is consciousness in its state of activity. The soul is called 
upayukta or upayogavan when it is actually engaged in knowing some- 
thing. Mere capacity for knowledge without actual knowledge is labdhi. 

Now we come to the problem of differentiation between mati and 
Sruta. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF MATI AND SRUTA 


Siddhasena Divakara, in his Niscayadvdatrimsika, maintains that 
ruta is not anything over and above mati, because the admission of 
the separate identity of ‘ruta is futile and involves undesirable conse- 
quences.!' Among the later logicians it is only Upadhyaya Yasovijaya 
who elaborates this position of Siddhasena. We shall deal with this 
view of Yasovijaya in the concluding portion of this topic. 


Jinabhadra says that the knowledge that is due to the activity of 
sense-organs and the mind, is couched in proper words (in accordance 
with conventional usage), and is capable of expressing its object (to 
others) is bhavasruta while the restis*matt.? Iha (speculation), avaya 
{perceptual judgment) etc. are also-couched in proper words, but never-. 
theless they fall in the category .of mati, inasmuch as there is no 
deliberate application of language-in these’ cases of knowledge. Simple 
verbal association is not considered sufficient to raise a cognition to the 
status of sruta. In our ordinary perceptions we associate the object 
with its name as soon as we perceive it.. But we do not go any further. 
But there are cases of perceptual cognitions which do not stop at simple 
verbal association, but continue further into discursive thought with 
the help of language. This continuation leads them to the category of 
Sruta-jnana. Thus those cognitions of objects, which are totally free 
from all verbal association or at best are conversant with the mere names 
of their objects, fall in the category of mati, while their further conti- 
nuations with the help of the language fall in the category of sruta. In 
fact, the versatile knowledge of the objects, that follows in the wake 
of perceptual cognition of these objects and whose versatility is in 
proportion to the learnedness of the cognizer is sruta-jiana.° The 
more learned a person is the more versatile will be his Sruta-jnana. 

1 vaiyarthyatiprasangabhyam na matyabhyadhikamh srutam. 

—Niscayadvatrimsika, 12. 

? itndiyamano-nimittarh jar vinnanarh suyanusarena 

niyayatthutti-samatthamh tarn bhavasuyari mai sesath.—ViBh, 100. 

‘Cf... . Srutam apiirvavisayam, ekath ghatam  indriyanindriyabhyath — 

niscitya ‘yath ghata iti tajjatiyam anyam anekadesa-k4la-rapadi-vilaksanam _ 
apirvam Se yat tac chrutam, nana- prakararthapraripanapararh yat 
tad va Srutam .. . TR4, I. 9 (varttika 32). z 
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The ‘ruta-jiiana, according to the Jaina thinker, is as a rule preceded 
by mati-jiana. This conception owes its origin perhaps to the old 
conception of Sruta as the knowledge born through the sense-organ of 
hearing. But in fact the knowledge of the object meant by the sound 
(word) perceived by the sense-organ of hearing is Sruta proper. _ And 
it is also admitted to be so. The simple perception by the sense-organ 
of hearing is a case of mati. It is maintained that all cases of verbal 
cognitions born through whatever sense-organ are to be regarded 
auditory perceptions, inasmuch as verbal expressions accompanying 
these cognitions are by their nature competent to be cognized by the 
auditory organ. Articulated words are perceived through the auditory 
organ without doubt. But words, which clothe our thoughts, though 
not actually perceived by the auditory organ, are also potentially the 
objects of auditory cognition. The employment of words in thought, 
therefore, is symptomatic of auditory cognition, and the operation of 
the auditory organ is more or less an accident.? It is in this sense that 
every sruta-jnana is preceded by mati-jnana of the type of auditory 
sense-perception. Even pure mental thinking can be considered to be 
accompanied by such virtual auditory sense-perception, because of the 
association of words which fall within'the province of auditory percep- 
tion. Jinabhadra says ‘The knowledge of the speaker or the hearer, 
that is informed with his previous-learning, is svuta. And the know- 
ledge of the self-same person, free’'from™association with language, is 
mati’. Jinabhadra quotes an opinion which sought to differentiate 
mati from §ruta on the ground that the latter is associated with words 
and the former is devoid of them, and refutes it by saying ‘If all types 
of mati were regarded as bereft of association with words there would 
be lack of iha (speculation) etc. (which follow in the wake of avagraha 
and are bound up with verbal association) because without verbal 
expressions there can be no conceptual thinking which invariably 
affiliates a particular with a class-character. And consequently the 
discrimination between the characteristics of a post and a man will be 
an impossibility.’ If all perceptual cognitions were free from verbal 
association there would be total lack of determinate cognitions. The 
determination of the specific characteristics requires help of language, 
and as such our perceptions are, as a rule, associated with words when 
they become determinate. If all perceptions were dumb, they would 
serve no purpose of life. Jinabhadra concludes that with reference to 

1 Cf. soitndiovaladdhi hoi suyarh. .—ViBh, 117. 

2Cf. sabhilapa-vijianam Sesendriya-dvarena fe ence yogyataya 
$rotrendriyopalabdhir eva mantavyam, abhilapasya sarvasya ‘pi Srotrendriya- 
grahanayogyatvat—Byhadvytti on ViBh, 117; also see ViBh, 125. 


3 bhanao sunao va suyath tarh jam iha suyanusari vinnanaih 
donharh pi suyaiyarh jam vinnanamh tayam buddhi—ViBh, 121. 


4 ViBh, 162-163. 
jp_8 
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words qué concepts (knowledge) the mati can be ‘associated with’ as 
well as ‘bereft of’ words but with reference to words qud articulated 
symbols, the mati is, as a rule, bereft of words ; the svwia, on the other 
hand, whether it is dravya-Sruta or bhava-sruta, can be both saksara 
(associated with words) as well as anaksara (bereft of words).' 
Avagraha falls in the category of mati bereft of words while iha etc. 
fall in the category of mati associated with words qué concepts 
(knowledge). Articulated symbols are not concepts and thus a fortiori 
they are excluded from the category of mati-jnana. Dravya-Sruta is 
saksara when it consists of written or spoken words, and it is anaksara 
when it consists of physical gestures. The bhava-Sruta is called saksara 
because it contains words gud concepts and it is also called niraksara 
because it does not contain words qud external symbols written or 
spoken. Jinabhadra further quotes an opinion which distinguished 
mati from §ruta on the ground that the former, like a dumb person, 
can reveal its content to the cognizing self alone, while the latter, like 
a talking man, can reveal its contents to others as well.? This reminds 
us of the position of Pijyapada Devanandi who maintains that, as 
distinguished from other pramanas (organs of knowledge), the sruta 
serves the twofold purpose of enlighténing the cognizing self as well as 
others—the former function being done on account of its self-revealing 
nature and the latter through the instrumentality of language. The — 
Sruta quad knowledge reveals. its contents to the cognizing self alone 
while the sruta quad verbal expression reveals its contents to others as 
well? But Jinabhadra says that both mati and Sruta are essentially — 
cases of knowledge, and as such cannot reveal their contents to others. — 
Of course, Sruta qué words can convey its meaning to others. But 
Jinabhadra says that physical gestures, which can cause mati, also 
reveal their meaning to others. These physical gestures stand to mati- 
jnana in the same relation as the words stand to Sruta-jnana, and as 
such can be compared to the latter. Thus the cause of mati can reveal 
its meaning to others exactly in the same way as the cause of ‘ruta : 
does. The above line of demarcation between mati and Sruta thus is 
proved invalid. But finally Jinabhadra concedes that dravya-Sruta is 
a unique instrument of conveying knowledge to others, that it is. 
designated as Svuta by established convention and that there is nothing © 
known as dravya-mati.’ In view of these considerations it is advisable 
to accept the line of demarcation. Furthermore, he says that physical — 
1 ubhayarh bhavakkharao, anakkharam hojja varjanakkharao , ; iC 
mainanam, suttarh puna ubhayarh pi anakkhara-kkharao.—ViBh, 170. 
2 See ViBh, 171. oes 
3 tatra svarthath pramanath srutavarjyam. Srutarn punah svarthat bhavati 
— ca, jfianatmakam svartharn vacanatmakarh parartham.—SSi, on — 
4See ViBh, 173. 8 Tbid., 174. | 
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gestures also are words with meanings, because they too convey the 
intention—and the agent also makes use of them for lack of words in 
order to convey his intention.* 


NON-DIFFERENCE OF MATI AND SRUTA 


We have now drawn a line of demarcation between mati and Sruia, 
which is more or less in accordance with the traditional way of thought. 
But let us now study the logical implications of the traditional concep- 
tion. We have seen that iha (speculation) etc., though they are 
associated with words, fall in the category of mati and not sruia. The 
ground given is that the scriptures recognize them to be so and, further- 

more, that language does not play the determining role of a condition 
of mati as it does regarding Sruta. ‘In iha etc. there is only the 
minimum possible association with words, which is rather the outcome 
than the generating condition. Words come in only in order to make 
the cognition ‘determinate and firm’. The perceptual character still 
remains there. The background of cognizer’s learning plays only a 
silent part. It does not actively influence the cognition like the sense- 
organ. But this position is not without its weakness. The difficulty 
can be put thus: Can our cognitions be associated with words, and at 
the same time remain free from the influence of our previous training 
in verbal usage? If not, why should not such cognitions as are — 
associated with words be considered’ as’sruta? It is perhaps in order 
to avoid this difficulty that Akalanka held the view that our cognitions 
are mati so long as they are free from verbal association, and fall in 
the category of Sruta as soon as they are associated with words.* 
Pajyapada Devanandi says that all organs of valid knowledge except- 
ing ruta are for one’s own self and not for others, inasmuch as they 
cannot express themselves to others.* This statement of Pijyapada 
does not mean to say that all cases of knowledge except Svuia are 
devoid of words. It only means that they are not expressed in language 
to outsiders and that they fall in the category of ruta when they are 
so expressed. We can interpret the above statement of Akalanka in 
this light. It will then mean that all processes of knowledge, perceptual 
or otherwise, fall in the category of mati so long as they are not express- 
ed in words, and that they are transformed into Sruta as soon as they 
are so expressed. This meaning follows from the statement of Akalanka 
himself as well.t Akalanka thus widens the scope of mati and at the 
- same time distinguishes it from Sruta on the ground that mati is confined 
to the knower himself while éruta reveals its contents to others as well. 
In one word, mati is subjective and private (svartha) while Sruta is 
‘1 Tbid., 175: 2 LT, 30-11. 
3 Cf. tatra svartham © pramanam $rutavarjyam.—SSi on TSu, 1. 6. 
4 Cf. LT, 10-11 and Vivrti. 
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subjective as well as objective (parartha), private as well as public. 
But this line of demarcation is too superficial. It is immaterial 
whether a knowledge is expressed in words or not. Mere verbal 
expression cannot be taken to confer a new status on knowledge. To 
be logical, therefore, all such knowledge should be regarded as mat. 
This is the logical consummation of Akalanka’s position. And this was 
_anticipated by Siddhasena Divakara when he said, as we have already 
stated, that there is no ruta over and above mati. Upadhyaya 
Yagovijaya has elaborated this position in his Jianabindu-prakarana. 
Siddhasena Divakara had asserted that the admission of svuia as 
separate from mati involves the faults of redundancy (vaiyarthya) and 
unwarranted extension (atiprasanga).! Yasovijaya only amplifies and: 
illustrates these faults. He says that the conception of sruta as separate 
from mati is futile inasmuch as the function of the former can be 
adequately fulfilled by the latter. Moreover, if the non-difference of 
mati and sruta be admitted, the necessity of the postulation of 
a separate avagraha ‘for the apdya (perceptual judgment) bringing up 
-the rear of a generic verbal cognition (sabda-jidna or Sruta-jnana) on 
account of a further enquiry for a more specific characteristic of the 
same object is also avoided, because in this new conception the 
generic verbal cognition itself ‘will serve as the basic avagraha 
of the whole process which is a case of mati-jnana.* The unity of the 
process will remain undisturbed even when it becomes intricate due to 
the entrance of verbal knowledge (Sruta-jndna), because, says Yaso- 
vijaya, when it is acknowledged that there is no disturbance in the 
unity of the process of Srutopayoga (verbal knowledge) even when it is 
interspersed with more than one process of mati, what possible harm 
can there be if the process of mati is conceived to preserve its integrity 
even when the srutopayoga follows in the wake of it.* Besides, if a 
separate status were accorded to verbal knowledge on the ground that 
it is non-perceptual the undesirable consequence of the admission of a 
respective separate category for inference, recollection, recognition etc. 
would follow, because these also are non-perceptual. But the Jaina 
thinkers cannot accept this consequence without throwing overboard 
their whole theory of knowledge. The Jainas accept inference, recollec- 
tion etc. to belong to the category of mati. What then is the ground 
for treating sruta as a separate category from mati? Again, if mati is 

1 vaiyarthyatiprasangabhyam na matyabhyadhikamh srutam. 

—Niscayadvatrimsika, 12- 

2 Cf. navyas tu Srutopayogo matyupayogan na prthak, matyupayogenai ‘va 
tatkaryopapattau tatparthakya-kalpanaya vyarthatvat, ata eva sabdajanya- 
samanya-jfianottararh visesa-jijiasayam tanmilaka-matyapayaméa-pravrttau na 
pithagavagraha-kalpanagauravarh gabdasamanya-jnanasyai ‘va tatra avagraha- 
tvat, JBP, p. 16. 

3 Ibid. 
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conceived as twofold viz. (1) perceptual’ and (2) non-perceptual, and 
avagraha, tha etc. are held to fall in the former and inference, recollec- 
tion etc. are held to fall in the latter group, then logic will demand 
that svuta also should be treated as a case of non-perceptual mati and 
not as a separate category. Thus does Yasovijaya vindicate the 
position of the great logician Siddhasena Divakara whom he often 
quotes in his treatises with great veneration, and sometimes refers to 
him by the term mavya (neo-logician).* Siddhasena was a great 
logical genius and Yagovijaya, as an inspired admirer of him, gives him 
the status of a neo-logician of ancient times in view of his pure logical 
speculations that were the characteristic of the age that was to come 
after a millennium from his own time. 


AVADHI 


The Jainas believe in the capacity of the soul to know all things 
irrespective of temporal and spatial distance. The past as well as the 
future can be perceived as vividly as the present. The soul is 
inherently capable of perceiving jall-things with all their characteristics 
—past, present and future. But,this capacity of the soul is obstructed 
by jaanavaraniya karman which veils the soul and permits it only an 
imperfect comprehension of the world. The nature and extent of the 
knowing capacity of a soul, therefore, depend upon the nature of the 
veil. But never can the veil obstruct the knowing capacity completely 
because in that case the soul would become as good as non-soul. The 
knowledge of the soul is never totally obstructed by the veil even as’ 
the light of the sun or the moon is never totally obstructed even by the 
darkest clouds.t There is always some glimpse of the external world, 
however imperfect or sometimes even perverted it may be. For the 
sake of systematic investigation, the various states of knowledge, 
ranging from the most imperfect and perverted knowledge of the one- 
sensed organisms up to the most perfect knowledge of the kevalin 
(omniscient), have been classified into five categories viz. mati, Sruta, 
avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala. Of these, we have dealt with mat: 
and éruta which, as we have seen, are dependent upon the help of the 
various external organs. But now we come to those categories which 
do not depend upon any sense-organ. Of course, even in the case of 

1 sarnvyavaharika-pratyaksa. 

2 yadi ca avagrahadibhedah samnvyavaharika-pratyaksaripasyai “va mati- 
jiianasya siitre proktah, anumanadikarh tu paroksa-matijiianam arthatah siddham 
iti ’syate, tarhi $rutagabda-vyapadegyath Sabda-janam api paroksa-mati-jnanam 


eva ’hgikriyatam.—JBP, p. 16. 

3 The term navyah in footnote 2 page 60 refers to Siddhasena. 

4 jai puna so ‘vi Avarijja tenarh jivo ajivattarh pavijja—‘sutthu vi meha- 
samudaye, hoi pabha carhda-siiranarn’.—NS#, 42. 
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mati and Sruta, the role of the sense-organs is a subordinate one because 
they ony serve to eliminate the veil which envelops the knowledge of 
the object already there. But nevertheless they have some function of 
their own, in the absence of which knowledge would be impossibie. 
The other three categories of knowledge, however, are completely free 
from the dependence upon the sense-organs, and as such, as we have 
already stated, are called pratyaksa proper.’ The conception of these 
categories will certainly appear dogmatic, but nevertheless it should 
be borne in mind that the vital source of the Jaina theory of 
knowledge lies in this conception. If the soul has the capacity to 
know, it must know independently of any other external condition. 
Knowledge is not spatial or temporal relation, but is a capacity. 
Distance, spatial or temporal, is not a hindrance for the soul. It can 
obstruct physical movement. But on the capacity to know it cannot 
have any such influence. If the soul cannot penetrate into the past or 
future, or see through distance, it is due to the delimitation of its 
knowing capacity by the obstructive veil, and not due to any inherent 
privation. Knowledge is as independent as existence. As existence 
does not depend upon some Other existence for its existence, so 
knowledge does not depend upon» something else for its knowledge. 
Knowledge is there in its own-right as its objects are there in their 
own right. No physical contact, direct or indirect, with objects is 
necessary for the emergence of knowledge. The question of physical 
contact or limited distance or size comes in only when the inherent 
capacity is delimited. And this delimitation even is not ultimately due 
to some extraneous condition. It is due to the soul itself which has 
acquired the karmic veil by its own activity. Let us now revert to 
our subject proper. 

The possession of avadhi-jiana is a birthright of the denizens of 
heaven and hell. The avadhi-jnana in their case is bhava-pratyaya 
(due to birth).2 The avadhi of the human beings as well as of the five- 
sensed sub-human beings is due to the destruction-cum-subsidence of 
the relevant karmic veil (ksayopasama-nimitta).* It is acquired by 
merit and is also called guna-pratyaya (due to merit).* The distinction, 
however, is only apparent. The denizens of heaven and hell are 
endowed with avadhi by their very birth and hence their avadhi is 
called bhava-pratyaya. Other beings get it only occasionally and as a 

1 It is interesting tc note that Bhitabali in his Mahabandha (p. 24, Kashi, 
1947 edition) admits the instrumentality of manas in manahparyaya. But 
Akalanka interprets (in his TRa, p. 58) manas as atman. So far as my 
knowledge goes Bhitabali had no following. 

2 SthSu, 71 ; NS#, 7; TSu, 1. 22. 

3 SthSu, 71 ; NSu, 8; TSéa, 1. 23 and its Bhasya.— 3 a 
4 See NSa, gatha 63; also see TRa, I. 20: dvyividho 'vadhir bhava-guna- 
pratyaya-bhedat. See also ViBh, 572. i oe 
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result of special merit and hence in their case it is called ksayopasama- 
nimitta or gunanimitta. In fact, however, avadhi is, as a tule, 
ksayopasama-nimitta in all cases. It is necessary in the case of the 
denizens of heaven and hell because they have secured the destruction 
and subsidence of the veiling karman by the acquisition of requisite 
merits and only occasional in the case of other beings for the reason 
already given, and as such is classified into two separate categories. ' 


By avadhi-jaana one can intuit only those things which have 
shape or form (7apin).? The intuitions differ in scope and durability 
with different persons on account of the difference of their merits. One 
endowed with the highest type of avadhi can intuit* all the things 
having form. In point of space his intuition extends over a space that 
could be occupied by a countless number of space-units of the size of 
loka (the inhabited universe) and as regards time it penetrates countless 
number of cycles, both past and future. But as regards the modes, it 
cannot know all. It knows only an infinitesimal part of them though, 
of course, even this tiny part consists of an infinite number of modes.* 
The -Jainas conceive infinity as having infinite gradation and as such 
there is no absurdity in this conception. The lowest type of avadhi can 
extend to a very small fraction of-an"angula’ and know the infinite* 
number of things having form (ravi davvaim) that lie therein. In 
point of time it can penetrate only a small part of an avalika (a small 
measure of time less than a second) ‘and-as regards modes it can know 
an infinite number of them.’ 

In this connection it is essential to have some idea of the Jaina 
conception of the relative subtlety of time, space, matter and modes. 
The ultimate constituent of time is an infinitesimal indivisible unit 
called samaya ‘time-point’ or ‘instant’. This time-point is beyond 
human comprehension and can be. intuited only by the omniscient. 
In the same way space is also conceived as having pradesas (space- 
points) as its ultimate indivisible units. But these space-points are 
subtler than the time-points. It is conceived that the number of space- 
points of a small space of one amgula is equal to the number of time- 


1 Cf. ViBh, 574; TR, I. 22. 3. 

2 Cf. ANir, 45; NSu, 16; TSu, I. 28. 

3 The NSa uses both the terms janai and pasai in order to distinguish 
between avadhi-jiiana and avadhi-darsana. We shall, however, use both ‘know’ 
and ‘intuit’ without discrimination. In fact, the distinction between avadhi- — 
jfiana and avadhi-darsana is not very essential too in this context. 

4 See ANir, 45 (ViBh, 685) ; NSu#, 16. 

5 arngulassa asamkhijjai bhagarn janai pasai. An amgula is a very small 
measure. ; 

6 An infinite number of atoms can exist in one point of space according to 
the Jainas. We shall make the point clear in the next paragraph. 

7 See NSu, 16. : : 
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points of a countless number of cycles of time. But an atom of matter 
is still subtler. An infinite number of atoms can be accommodated in 
one space-point. Again, every atom has an infinite number of modes 
and as such the modes are conceived as subtler than the atoms. Thus 
of a time-point, space-point, a material atom and a mode, the succeed- 
ing one is subtler than the preceding one.’ It, therefore, naturally 
follows that with the increase of the capacity for penetration into time, 
there is necessarily an increase in the capacity for extending over space, 
and comprehending more of matter and modes ; but extension in space 
does not necessarily involve more penetration into time, nor does 
comprehension of more matter and modes involve necessary spatial 
extension and temporal penetration.? The rationale of the argument 
can be brought out as follows: A time-point is more extensive as 
compared with a space-point and so it is held that it is easier to extend 
over one space-point than to penetrate one time-point. So it is con- 
ceived that temporal penetration is necessarily accompanied with spatial 
extension. But the reverse is not true. Now as each space-point can 
contain an infinite number of atoms, and each atom has an infinite 
number of modes, it is conceived that with the increase of scope in 
space, there is necessarily an increase in the number of things and their 
modes that are comprehended, “but the comprehension of a greater 
number of things and modes does not necessarily involve more penetra- 
tion into time and extension’ in space. Comprehension of a greater 
number of things and modes may be due to the clarity of the intuition 
as well and this is another reason why it does not necessarily involve 
spatial or temporal extension. Similarly, although the highest type of 
avadhi can comprehend all the atoms of a space-point, it cannot 
comprehend all their modes because the comprehension of all the modes 
is possible only on the attainment of the maximum of clarity which 
materializes only on the dawn of omniscience. 


We have stated that by avadhi one can know only those things 
which have form or shape. The formless things such as the souls, 
dharma (substance that helps motion) and adharma (substance that 
helps rest), space and time, are not intuited by avadhi. It is only the 
rupin contents of space and time that are known by it. Its scope and 
durability is determined by the capacity of the person possessed of it. 
The Avasyakaniryukti gives a detailed description of avadhi from 
fourteen points of view viz. its varieties, its spatial extension, shape of 
space it extends over etc.* The Nandi Sutra, however, gives only six 
varieties of avadhi that are possible in the case of a meritorious home- 
less mendicant with a few sub-varieties.t We do not enter into details 


1 See ANir, 37; also see ViBh, 621-3. 2See ANir, 36. 
_ 3 See ANir, 26-28. 4 See NSu, 9-15; see also TSuBh on I. 23- 
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in view of the fact that they have little bearing on epistemological 
enquiry. Besides, they easily follow from what we have already 
stated,. and as such do not afford important information. 


MANAHPARYAY A-JNANA? 


In order to understand the nature of the manahparyaya-jnana it 
is necessary that the nature of the stuff of which the mind is made up 
should be properly understood. The Jainas conceive an infinite 
number of groups, called vargands, of atoms. The first vargana is 
conceived to contain only such atoms as remain alone and solitary 
and have not formed composite bodies with others. The second group 
contains composites of two atoms. The third group contains composites 
of three atoms. And so on. By this process, we arrive at a group 
which contains composites of an infinite? number of atoms, which is fit 
for the making up of the audarika (gross) body such as of men and 
animals. This group is followed by an infinite number of groups which 
are all competent for making the stuff of audarika body. Then follows. 
a number of groups which are incompetent for any kind of body. 
Again, by the same process we reach an infinite number of groups which 
are competent to form the stuff of the vaikriya (subtle) body such as 
of: celestial beings. And by following the same process, as above, 
another infinite number of groups are reached which are capable of 
forming the stuff of aha@raka body»such as of an ascetic having special 
powers. Similarly by repeating the same process we obtain groups 
which are competent for taijasa (luminous) body, bhasa (speech), 
dnapana (respiration), manas (mind) and karman. It is to be noticed 
in this connection that a composite body of the group that follows 
consists of greater number of atoms but occupies less space in 
comparison with a composite body of the group that precedes. Thus 
a composite body of the karma-vargana consists of more atoms but 
occupies less space in comparison with a composite body of mano- 
vargana, which, again, consists of more atoms but occupies less space 
in comparison with a composite body of the anapana-vargana. And 
so on.’ From this description we can have an idea of the constituent 
stuff of the manas (mind). 

The Avasyakaniryukti says that the manapajjavanana (=manah- 
paryaya-jnana) is the revealer of the objects thought by the minds of 
the people, is limited to the manusakhitta (abode of human beings), is 
due to merit and is possessed by one having character (that is, a 


1 We also get the terms manahparyaya and manahparyava. Cf. ViBh, 83. 

2 The Jainas, as we have already stated, conceive an infinite gradation 
of ‘infinity’. 

3 See ANir, 39. Also see ViBh, 631-37 and the Brhadvriti. 
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The Sthananga recognizes two varieties of it viz. 
Umasvati distinguishes the former from the 
purer and everlasting (that is, © 


homeless ascetic).* 
rjumati and vipulamati.” 
latter on the ground that the latter is 
lasts up to the dawn of omniscience), while the former is less pure and 
sometimes falters too.’ Distinguishing between avadhi and manah- 
paryaya, Umasvati says ‘One possessed of manahparyaya knows only 
an infinitesimal part of the objects of avadhi. He knows a greater 
number of states of the material objects that form the contents of the 
invisible thinking process of the mind and are situated in the region 
inhabited by human beings.’ According to him also, thus, it is the 
material objects and their states, thought of by the mind of others, 
that are intuited by manahparyaya.’ The mind undergoes a process — 
of change while thinking, and the objective contents of this process 
are intuited by the manahparyaya. Jinabhadra, however, says that 


one possessed of such knowledge intuits the states of the mind-substance 


directly, but knows the external objects thought of by the mind only 
by way of inference.6 The Brhadurtti argues: ‘A thinker may think 
of a material as well as a non-material object (e.g. a cognition). But 
it is not possible for one who is not omniscient to intuit directly a non- 
material object. And, therefore,- it~ follows that one possessed of 
manahparyaya knows the object thought of (by others) only by way — 
of inference.’’ Pijyapada Devanahdi, however, holds a different view. 
Defining manahparyaya he says:..(Due to its association with the 
manas (mind), the object of the manas (mind) of others is called manas — 
and the paryayanam ‘knowledge’ of that (object) is manahparydya. It 
is not a mati-jiana because the mind is only an inactive background — 
and does not make any contribution (in such knowledge). It is 

exclusively due to the potency of destruction-cum-subsidence, although — 
it is designated by means of the manas of oneself or of another (on 
account of its association with it). The case is on a par with the usage 
in the proposition ‘Behold the moon in the sky’ in which the moon is 


1 manapajjava-nanath puna jana-mana-pari-cintiyattha-payadanarh 
manusa-khitta nibaddharh guna-paccaiyath carittavao.—ANir, 76. 
2 SthSu, 71. 3 See TSa#Bh on I. 25 and the Tika. 
4 avadhi-jfiana-visayasya “nantabhagarh manahparyaya-jiani janite, ripi — 
dravyani manorahasya-vicaragatani ca manusa-ksetra-paryapannani viguddha- — 
tarani cetii—TSu#Bh on I. 29. i 
5 The commentator Siddhasenaganin, however, interprets Umasvati in the of 
light of Jinabhadra’s conception of manahparyaya as intuiting the mental modes — 
and knowing the objects thought of by the mind by means of inference. See a 
Tika on TSaBh, 1. 24. a 
® tendvabhasie una janai bajjhe ’numanenarh—ViBh, 814. 
se cintako hi mirtam amirtarh ca vastu cintayet. na ca chadmastho ’mirtamh _ 
saksat pasyati, tato jfiayate anumanad eva cintamiyarh vastv avagacchati. 
Brhadvrtti on ViBh, 814. ai Pee nae 
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pointed out by means of the sky.’ He thus maintains, like Umasvati, 
that the external object itself is intuited by manahparyaya. Akalanka 
supports this view and seems to refute the position of Jinabhadra. He 
says that all the characteristics of a pratyaksa are present in the manah- 
paryaya inasmuch as it is independent of the sense-organs and the 
mind, and as such it should not be regarded as an inference (anumana) 
which depends upon the instruction of others (for the knowledge of the 
relation between the probans and the probandum) as well as upon the 
sense-organs such as the eye.” It is, however, to be noticed in this 
connection that this contention refers only to the object of manah- 
paryaya and not to the nature of it as pratyaksa. Both Jinabhadra 
and Akalanka regard it as pratyaksa but the contention is whether the 
external objects are intuited by it. Jinabhadra holds that the external 
objects are known by inference while Akalanka maintains that they are: 
directly intuited by manahparyaya as they are associated with the 
mind being thought of by it. Jinabhadra holds that the function of 
manahparyaya is limited to the intuition of the states of the mind 
engaged in thinking, while it is the function of inference to know the 
external things thought of by the.mind. Akalanka, following Pujya- 
pada Devanandi, extends the function~of manahparyaya to the intui- 
tion of the external things as well,-and it is but natural that he has to 
meet the objection of those who hold that it is confined to the mental 
states which serve as the ‘ground of~inference of external objects. 
Akalanka explains away the difficulty by asserting that the states of 
the mind are only the medium through which the external objects are 
intuited, and as such they need not be given the position of a middle 
term of an inference. Jinabhadra denied the possibility of the intuition 
of external objects by admitting that the knowledge of the external 
objects is a case of inference, but at the same time asserting in clear 
terms that manahpraydya has a different function, and that function is 
the intuition of the states of the mind that is engaged in thinking of 
the external objects. It is but natural that the manahkparyaya should 
be conceived as intuiting the parya@yas (states) of the manas (mind) 
alone, and not the external objects also. Jinabhadra adhered to this, 
perhaps original, conception, and when faced with the problem of the 
knowledge of the external objects thought of by the mind asserted that 

1 parakiya-mano-gato ‘rtho mana ity ucyate sahacaryat tasya paryayanam 
parigamanath manahparyayah. mati-jiiana-prasanga iti cen na, apeksa-matratvat. 
ksayopagamagakti-matra-vijrmbhitam tat kevalath svapara-manobhir vyapa- 
disyate. yatha abhre candramasaih pasye “ti—SSi on TSu, I. 9. 

2 TRa, I. 23, 6-7. Here although Akalahka does not mention the name 
of Jinabhadra, it is almost certain that he refers to the view of Jinabhadra, 
because, to our knowledge, there is none among the predecessors of Akalanka, 
who states so clearly as Jinabhadra does that one possessed of manahparyaya 
 Imows the external object only by means of inference. 
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it is only by inference that one knows the external objects. Akalanka, 
however, takes the position of Pujyapada Devanandi and rejects the 
solution of Jinabhadra as unnecessary and uncalled for. It is, however, 
not possible for want of sufficient relevant pre-Pijyapada literature to 
trace the origin of Piijyapada’s position. Maybe he took the suggestion 
from the Tattvarthabhasya of Umasvati. It is also plausible that 
Pijyapada followed the view embodied in the Avasyakaniryukh 
(gatha 76).1 We can assert with some measure of certainty that he was 
familiar with this work, inasmuch as we find him quoting from the 
work,? and as such our conjecture is not totally unfounded. 

According to Piijyapada, the objects intuited by manahparyaya 
include objects of the activities of the sense-organ of speech, body and 
mind.* Distinguishing between rjumati and vipulamati he says that 
the latter knows less number of objects than the former, but knows 
them more vividly and thoroughly. The vipulamati is more lucid 
and penetrating than the rjwmati. The former is infallible while the 
latter falters. The former is possessed by one who gradually ascends 
the spiritual ladder while the latter_is owned by one who is destined to 
fall in the grip of passions and goi down.* Akalanka only elucidates 
the view of Pajyapada.» Vidyanandi repeats Akalanka. It seems 
that the development of the conception of manahparyaya stopped with 
Pujyapada on the one side’and Jinabhadra on the other. The later 
Jaina thinkers only took side with the one or the other, but did not 
make any further development. 

Only human beings are competent to possess manahparyaya. The | 
Nandi Sitra says that only those uterine human beings who are born 
in the karmabhimis (i.e. lands where firthankaras are born), possess 
longevity and have fully developed organs, who are of right faith, self- 
controlled and free from passions (apramatta) and who are possessed 
of rddhis (extraordinary powers) are entitled to possess this manah- 
paryaya.® Even gods are not competent to possess manahparyaya. 
It is the special privilege of the gifted among the human species. Like 
avadhi, it has also gradation of spatial extension and temporal 
penetration.’ 

AVADHI AND MANAHPARYAYA 


Now let us see whether there is any essential distinction between 
avadhi and manahparyaya. Avadhi, as we have seen, intuits the 


1 Vide supra footnote 1, p. 66. 

2 He quotes ANir, gatha 5 in SSi on TSw#, I. 19. Of course, here Pujyapada 
does not mention the specific pame of the work but introduces the reference 
as Agamatas tavat. 

3 See SSi on TSH, I. 23. 4See SSi on TSu, I. 24. 5 See TRa, I. 23- 

6 See NSu, 17- 7 See NSu, 18. 
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material substance and modes. Manahparyaya, as stated above, 
intuits the modes only of the material substance that constitutes the 
mind. It is further admitted that the material substance, intuited by 
avadhi, includes the manodravya (matter constituting mind) also." 
Thus we find that both avadhi and manahparyaya can intuit the states 
of the material substance that constitutes the mind. The distinction 
between them, therefore, is only one of scope. Avadhi intuits other 
varganas viz. the audarika, vaikriya etc. as well, while manahparyaya 
cannot do so. Besides, only a qualified human being can possess the 
manahparyaya while the avadhi belongs to the denizens of heaven and 
hell and sometimes even to the subhuman creatures. But in our 
opinion these are only superficial points of distinction. They cannot be 
held as constituting a qualitative distinction. They can at best prove 
a quantitative difference. The great logician Siddhasena Divakara 
who, as we have seen, does not recognize the distinction between mati 
and éruta has refused to recognize any distinction between avadhi and 
manahparyaya as well. The orthodox view is that the manahparyaya 
is limited to the intuition of the minds or the objective contents of the 
minds of the human beings alome!? But Siddhasena objects that the 
subhuman organisms possessed) of two or more sense-organs also are 
found to strive by means of attraction and repulsion, and thus are 
possessed of minds and as such it will be proper to extend the scope of 
manahparyaya to the minds or the objects of the minds of them as 
well, or otherwise it will be improper to postulate manahparyaya as a i 
separate category of knowledge.* Moreover, the avadhi can well serve 
the purpose of manahparyaya and so it is not necessary to admit the 
latter as constituting a separate category of knowledge. It can at best 
be considered as a specific type of avadhi. 
KEVALA-]JNANA 


Of the three classes of pratyaksa, we have described the first two, 
viz. avadhi and manahparyaya. Now we come to kevala (omniscience), 
the consummation of all knowledge. 

The total destruction of the mohaniya (deluding) karman is 
followed by a short interval lasting for less than a muhirta (forty- 
eight minutes) after which the karmans veiling jiana and darsana as 
also the antaraya (obstructive) karman are destroyed. And then the 
soul shines in its full splendour and attains omniscience* which intuits 

1 See ANir, 42; see also ViBh, 669 and the Brhadvriti. 

2See ANir, 76 which states that the manahparyaya reveals the object 


thought of. by the janamana ‘human mind’. 
& prarthana-pratighatabhyam cestante dvindriyadayah 
manahparyaya-vijanamh yuktamh tesu na ca “nyatha. 
—Niscayadvatrimsika, 17 as quoted in JBP ; also see JBP, p. 18. 
4 See TSH, X. 1 with Bhasya and Tika ; see also SthSu, 226. 
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all substances with all their modes.'' Nothing remains unknown in 
omniscience.2, Umasvati quotes an opinion that maintained that on 
the emergence of kevala the other four kinds of knowledge viz. mati, 
Sruta etc. are overpowered. much in the same way as the other luminaries 
of the sky are overpowered on the appearance of the sun in the firma- 
ment, but himself supports the view that they are absolutely impossible 
in the omniscient on the ground that the kevala is due to the total 
destruction while the other four are due only to the destruction-cum- 
subsidence of the j#anavarana-karman. Total destruction bars the 
possibility of destruction-cum-subsidence.* 

The Jainas hold that each and every entity is related to all entities 
other than itself in the universe in some relation or other. These rela- 
tions are called paryayas (modes) of the entity. In order to know an 
entity completely, these relations or paryayas are to be completely 
known. And hence it follows that the complete knowledge of one 
entity involves the complete knowledge of other entities as well. If the 
relations are real and if it is also possible to know these relations, it 
logically follows that omniscience is possible. Omniscience is perfectly 
consistent with the Jaina conception of emergence of knowledge as the 
removal of veil. As realists the Jainas believe in relations as objective 
links that relate each and every entity with all that is other than the 
entity. Symbolically, the relations are links between A and the contents 
of not-A. This means that the complete knowledge of A implies the 
complete knowledge of not-A and this is obviously the knowledge of the 
whole universe. In other words, the perfect knowledge of one entity 
means the perfect knowledge of all entities. This has been very 
characteristically expressed by the Acaraaga in the following terms: 
One who knows one knows all, and one who knows ail knows one.* 

There is no controversy regarding the nature of kevala among the 
different Jaina thinkers, and so we do not state their views separately. 


JNANA AND DARSANA 


Upayoga (consciousness) is the defining characteristic of a soul. 
This upayoga can be sakara ‘determinate’ as well as anakara 
‘indeterminate’. The former is called jana and the latter darsana.7 


1 See TSi, I. 30 with Bhasya ; see also ANir, PIs 

? na ca kevala-jiiana-visayat param kificij jfieyam asti—7TSaBh, 1. 30. ; 

* ksayopasamajani catvari jiia@nani purvani, ksayad eva tu kevalam. tasman 
na kevalinah éesani jfianani bhavanti 'ti—TSa@Bh, I. 31. oe 

‘ je egath janai se savvarh janai, je savvarn janai se egazh janai—dSa, L 
3. 4; also see ViBh, 320 and the Brhadurtti. 

5 See BhSu, Il. 10; TSu, Il. 8. 

*See BhSa, XVI. 7; TS, II. 9 and Bhasya. * See TSaBh on Il. 9. 


‘ * 
> oak, 
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We propose to render j#ana as ‘determinate knowledge’ and darsana 
as ‘indeterminate intuition’ although we are fully conscious of the 
inadequacy of the translation. For the sake of convenience wé shall 
sometimes use simply ‘knowledge’ for j#ana and ‘intuition’ for darSana. 


The hoary antiquity of the Jaina conception of jaanavarana and 
darsanavarana points to the antiquity of the distinction between jnana 
and darsana. The Jaina Agamas use the terms janai and pasai in order 
to express the two faculties of the soul. The Prajnapand Sutra recognizes 
a peculiar faculty called pasanaya and in this connection we should 
notice the contents of its two chapters dealing severally with upayoga 
and pasanaya (rendered pasyatia in Sanskrit).1 It is recognized that 
both upayoga and pasyatia can be sakdra as well as anakara.? This 
means that both j#ana and darsana can belong to both the categories 
of upayoga and pasyatia. Distinguishing between upayoga and 
pasyatta, the commentator Malayagiri says: ‘Sakara upayoga consists 
of five classes of knowledge (viz. mati, Sruta, avadhi, manahparyaya 
and kevala) and three classes of non-knowledge (viz. mati-ajnana, 
Sruta-ajhana and avadhi-ajaana or vibhanga). Sdakara pasyatia, on 
the other hand, consists only of .six classes (out of the eight just 
mentioned) inasmuch as mati-jidna\and mati-ajndna are not included 
therein. PaSyatia is derived from A drs and means preksana and, by 
convention, connotes ‘prolonged vision’ with reference to determinate 
knowledge and ‘clear vision’»with»reference to indeterminate intuition. 
Mati-jiana and mati-ajaana cognize only what is present and cannot 
be prolonged to what is past or future, and as such cannot possess 
pasyatia. Similarly, anakara upayoga consists of four classes of 
darsana (intuition) viz. caksurdarsana (eye-intuition), acaksurdarsana 
‘intuition by the mind as well as the sense-organs other than the eye), 
avadhi-darsana and kevala-darsana. Anakara pasyatta, on the other 
hand, consists only of three classes (out of these four), inasmuch as 
acaksurdarsana being devoid of ‘clear vision’ cannot possess pasyatta, 
and as such is excluded from the category of anakara pasyatta.’* 

1 PrSi, padas 29 and 30. 

2 sagaro-’vaoge ya anagaro-’vaoge ya—PrSu, pada 29. 

sagarapasanaya anagara-pasanaya—PrSu, pada 30. 

3 paiica jiianani triny ajfianani ‘ty astavidhah sakara upayogah sakara- 
pagyatta tu sadvidha, matijiiana-matyajianayoh pasyattayoh anabhyupagamat, 
kasmad iti cet, ucyate, iha pasyatta nama pasyato bhava ucyate, pasyato 
bhavag ca ‘dréir preksane’ iti vacamat preksanam iha ridhivasat sakara- 
pasyattayam cintyamanayath pradirgha-kalam anakarapasyattayam  cintya- 
manayarm prakrstarh parisphutariipam iksanam avaseyam...... . matijiana- 
matyajfiane tu utpannavinastartha-grahake sampratakala-visaye .... . tatha 
caksurdarganam acaksurdarsanam avadhi-darsanarnkevala-darganam iti caturvidho 
*nakaropayogah, anakara-pasyatta tu trividha, acaksur-darsanasya *nakara- 
pagyatta-gabda-vacyatvabhavat, kasmad iti cet-—acaksur-darsane parisphutaripam 
iksanath na vidyate—Malayagiri’s Tika on PrSu, pada 30. 
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Pasyatta thus means ‘prolonged vision’ or ‘clear vision’. It can also 
be called ‘direct vision’. The Prajiapand Sutra gives the divisions and 
subdivisions but does not clarify the meaning of pasyatia and its 
difference from upayoga. It is only the commentator Malayagiri who 
attempts to demarcate the line of distinction between upayoga and 
pasyatta. As regards the distinction between. j#ama and darsana, 
however, the Agamas are very clear and definite, and unanimous too. 
The great Acarya Kundakunda, however, records a quite original con- 
ception. His leaning is towards the absolutist standpoint. He asks, 
with reference to the omniscient, whether his knowledge reveals the 
non-self, his intuition reveals self, and his soul reveals both the self 
and the non-self.!. He considers the problem from the empirical as 
well as the transcendental standpoint? and concludes that the aiman, 
its knowledge, and its intuition (darsana)—all these are identical and 
hence each can reveal the self as well as the non-self.* He does not 
refer to the sakara-anakara (determinate-indeterminate) relation, and so 
it is not possible to ascertain whether he distinguished between jana 
and darsana on that basis. Acarya Virasena in his commentary called 
Dhavala on Satkhandagama of Puspadanta says “What comprehends 
an external object of the natufe of the universal-cum-particular is 
jmana. And the comprehension of the self of the same nature is 
dargana.’* Reality consists of universal-cum-particular and as such the” 
valid cognition of it must consist in the comprehension of both these 
characteristics. Jaana and darsana ‘are both cases of valid cognition, 
and so each must be regarded as comprehending both the aspects of 
reality. Those who hold that jana comprehends only the particular 
features while darsana comprehends only the universal ones are criticized 
_ as upholding wrong conception of the nature of j#ana and darSana. A 
particular without the universal is a figment, and so the knowledge 
which comprehends a particular bereft of the universal is invalid, nay 
unreal. Similarly the intuition of a universal without the particular is 
also unreal. Virasena thus maintains that each of the two, jaana and 
darsana, comprehends reality as it is, that is, a complex of universal- 
cum-particular, the difference between them consisting in the fact that 
a jaiana knows the external reality while a darsana intuits the internal 


1 Niyamasara, 160. 2 Ibid., 161-169. 
3 This is the implication of Niyamasara, 170 which runs: 

appanamh vinu nanam nanam vinu appago e sarmmdeho 

tamha saparapayasarh nanath taha datnsanath hodi. 

4 samanya-visesdtmaka-bahyartha-grahanain jianam, tadatmaka-svariipa- 
grahanath darganam iti siddham.—Dhavala on Satkhandagama, I. 1. 4. 

5 Cf. na jianatm pramanarh samanya-vyatirikta-visesasya ‘rthakriya-kartr- 
tvath praty asamarthatvato ’vastuno grahanat. na tasya grahanam api samanya- 
vyatirikte visese hy avastuni kartrkarma-ripabhavat. tata eva na darganam api 
pramanam. Ibid. 
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self. Darsana is antarmukha (turned inside, introvert) while jiana is 
bahirmukha (turned outside, extrovert). If the j#ana knows the 
external world darSana intuits the internal self. The internal reality is 
as much a complex of universal-cum-particular as an external entity. 
Thus the object of both a j#dana and a darSana is a complex of universal- 
cum-particular. Brahmadeva in his Vrtti on the Dravyasangraha of 
Nemicandra upholds a similar position. In his commentary on Dravya- 
sangraha, gatha 43, he recognizes the darSana as intuition of a 
universal characteristic. But in his commentary on gdatha 44, he 
distinguishes two views—(1) according to logic (tarkabhiprayena), and 
(2) according to scripture (siddhantabhiprayena). The usual view of 
dargana as intuition of the universal, for instance satta (existence), is 
referred to as according to.logic.1 The conception of darSana accord- 
ing to the scripture is given as follows: Awareness or vision of one’s 
self, consisting in the striving for the genesis of knowledge in its wake, 
is darsana ‘intuition’ and the subsequent determinate knowledge of the 
external object is j/dana.2_ The soul knows as well as intuits much in 
the same way as fire burns as well as illumines. The selfsame con- 
sciousness is called darSana as well—as jnana with reference to the 
difference of its object. It is called darsana when it is engaged in 
intuiting the self, and jana when engaged in knowing the non-self. 
Knowledge would lose its validity if it were admitted that darsana and 
jana are confined to the comprehension respectively of the universal 
and the particular exclusively. The ground given is the same as 
already mentioned by us. Now as jaana and darsana, viewed from 
the transcendental point of view, are identical with the self, it can be 
said that the self itself, being of the nature of knowledge free from all 
doubt, delusion and error, is the ultimate organ of knowledge.* 
Darsana and jfana thus ultimately lose their identity in the self. 
Brahmadeva gives yet another explanation of this twofold interpreta- 
tion of dargana. He says that the sa@manya-viSesa (universal- 
particular) relation of darsana and jana is for the non-Jaina logicians 
who are unable to understand the real significance. For those of subtle 
intelligence, however, the other explanation which is in strict accord- 


. 


leyarh tarkabhiprayena sattavalokana-darganam vyakhyatam—Vrtti on 


Dravyasamgraha, 44. 

2 ata ardhvath siddhantabhiprayena kathyate. tatha hi uttara-jnianotpatti- 
nimittarh yat prayatnarh tadripam yat svasya ’tmanah paricchedanam avaloka- 
nam tad darganam bhanyate. tadanantararh yad bahirvisaye vikalparipena 
padartha-grahanam taj jianam iti varttikam—Ibid. 

3 giddhantena punar niscayena gunaguninor abhinnatvat sarhga: 
vibhrama-rahita-vastu-jiiana-svaripatmai ’va pramanam.—Ibid. é 

JP—10 
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ance with the scripture is propounded.’ It is to be noted in this 
connection that all these proponents of the new conception belong to 
the Digambara school. So far as our knowledge goes, we do not find 
any Svetambara exponent of this conception. Among the Digambaras 
also, only the above-mentioned thinkers propound the theory, the 
other great thinkers unanimously admitting the sdkdra-anakara 
(determinate-indeterminate) relation between jiana and darsana. Of 
course, it has not been possible for me to examine the whole relevant 
literature on the subject and so my above remark may be liable to 
contradiction. But in view of the fact that such great exponents as 
Pijyapada, Samantabhadra, Akalanka and Vidyanandi unanimously 
accepted the conception, we can, with confidence, say that there was 
little controversy regarding the sda@kara-anakadra (determinate-indeter- 
minate) relation of jaana and darsana among the Digambara thinkers 
as well. We do not know whether there is any basic affinity between 
the upayoga-pasyatia conception of the Prajnapana Sutra and the 
apparently original theory of Kundakunda and others. In spite of the 
explanation of Malayagiri regarding the distinction between upayoga 
and paSyaita, we are not sure of the original relation between the two. — 
It is also a problem to be decided whether there is any affinity between 
pasyatia and darSana. It is a difficult problem and I confess my 
inability to solve it ad hoc. 


Now we come to the problem.,of.the temporal relation between — 
jana and darsana. Jnana and darSana are conscious activities, and — 
it is an Agamic principle that two conscious activities cannot occur — 
simultaneously. The Avasyakaniryukti says that (even) the kevalins — 
(the omniscient) cannot have two conscious activities simultaneously.” 
The Agamas, therefore, unanimously admit the impossibility of the 
simultaneous occurrence of jfa@ma and darsana.* The later Jaina 
thinkers also unanimously admitted the impossibility in the case of the — 
chadmastha (non-omniscient)‘ but there is controversy among them 
regarding the-case of the kevalin (omniscient). The Digambara thinkers E 
unanimously hold that the jaana and the dargana of a kevalin occur — 


1 Cf. tarke mukhya-vritya para- samaya-vyakhyanam. tatra yada ko ’pi 
 parasamayi prechati jainagame darsanam jfianath ce ’ti guna-dvayam jivasya 
kathyate tat katharh ghatata iti. . . . tesath pratityartharh sthilavyakhyanena 
bahirvisaye yat samanya- paricchedanazh tasya sattavalokana-dargana-samjna 
; . Siddhante' punah . . siksmavyakhyane . . . atmagrahakarh darsanam 
vyakhyadtam ity atra ’pi dogo ndsti.—Ibid. ae 

? savvassa kevalissé jugavath do natthi uvaogi—ANir, 973. The ot 
reading is kevalissa vi (See Tika on TSa#Bh, 1. 31). 

8 See BhSu, XVIII. 8; PrSu, pada 30. 

4 Literally chadmastha means ‘one involved in the world’. But we 
write the word: ‘non-ommiscient’ for the sake of contradistinction. Besides, 
is weccariae is necessarily non-omniscient, 
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simultaneously. But among the Svetambara thinkers, some stick to 
the Agamas, while others go astray and assert either that a kevalin’s 
jaana and darSana are simultaneous or even that they are mutually 
identical and have no separate identity. We shall here briefly refer to 
the authors of these views. 


The Avasyakaniryukti, as we have already stated, does not admit 
the possibility of simultaneous occurrence of jana and darsana of a 
kevalin. Then we come to Umasvati who says: ‘The conscious 
activities manifesting themselves as mati, Sruta, avadhi and manah- 
paryaya occur in succession, and not simultaneously. The conscious 
activities of the omniscient lord, possessed of integrated jaana and 
darsana, however, in respect of ‘pure knowledge’ and ‘pure intuition’— 
which comprehend all objects and are independent—occur simul- 
taneously in every point of time’. It follows from this quotation that 
Umasvati admitted simultaneous occurrences of jfana and darSana. 
The commentator Siddhasenaganin,? however, gives a different inter- 
pretation in accordance with the Agamas, although he refers for the 
sake of refutation to some old commentators, possessed of logical 
intelligence, who interpreted the relevant statements of the Agamas 
otherwise and denied succession of ‘conscious activities? of a kevalin. 
The great Digambara Acarya Kutidakunda clearly states that the jaana 
and darsana of a kevalin occur simultaneously even as the light and 
heat of the sun occur simultanéously.*” ‘Pijyapada Devanandi follows 
Kundakunda. He says: ‘Jaana is sakara ‘determinate’ while darsana 
is anakarva ‘indeterminate’. They occur in succession in the chadmastha’ 
(i.e. one who is under the influence of the obstructive karmans) while 
in the niravarana (i.e. one who is completely free from the obstructive 
karmans) they occur simultaneously.’° 

Now we come to the great logician Siddhasena Divakara who 
refused to admit the separate identity of jana and darsana because of 
logical difficulties. ‘We can distinguish between j#ana and darsana 
up to manahparyaya. Kevala-jfiana, however, qud jndna and qua 
darsana is identical.’® According to Siddhasena Divakara, those who, 


1 matijianadisu caturgsu paryayeno ‘payogo bhavati, na yugapat. sambhinna- 
jiana-darganasya tu bhagavatah kevalino yugapat sarvabhava-grahake nirapekse’ 
kevala-jiiane kevala-dargane ca anusamayam upayogo bhavati—TSa#Bh, 1. 31. 

2 See Siddhasenaganin’s Tika on the passage quoted above. 

3 Cf. kecit panditammanyah sitrany anyathakaram artham acaksate tarka- 
balanuviddha-buddhayo vararavareno ‘payogo nasti, tat tu na pramanayamah, 
yata amnaye bhiyarhsi siitrani vararhvareno ’payogam pratipadayanti- —Ibid. 

4 jugavath vattai nanat kevala-nanissa darhsanarh ca taha 

dinayara-payasa-tapamn jaha vattai taha muneyavvarh.—Niyamasara, 159: 

5 See SSi on TS#, II. 9. ; 

6 manapajjava-nanamto pibieies ya darisanassa ya viseso 

_kevala-panath puna darhsanam ti nanath ti ya samanamh—STP, a 3 
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on the authority of the scriptures, maintain that the emancipated one 
(jina) does not know and intuit simultaneously make no scruple to 
flout their firthankara.* In other words, he finds logical difficulties in 
the position and asks those who stand by the old position to reinterpret 
the Agamic statement and thus remove the inconsistencies. If kevala- 
‘jmana dawns on the complete destruction of the relevant obscuring 
Rarman it stands to reason that kevala-darsana also should dawn 
immediately upon the destruction of the relevant obscuring karman. 
And as both the destructions are simultaneous, it logically follows that 
the dawnings of kevala-jidna and kevala-darsana also synchronize.” 
‘ As it is said that there can be no mati-jfana in the omniscient j1ma who 
has completely destroyed the veil, so (should it be admitted that) there 
can be no separate darSana in one who has completely destroyed the 
veil.’* ‘Moreover,’ says Siddhasena Divakara, ‘in the scriptures, 
kevala has been said to have beginning but no end, and those afraid 

of going against the scriptures should take note of this fact.’ Admission © 
of succession in the occurrence of j#ana and darsana means admission 
of break of continuity of both of them, and this obviously goes against 
the scriptures which prescribe non-break (aparyavasitatva), that is, 
continuity of both jana and -darsana.© The jnandvarana and 
darsanavarana are destroyed simultaneously, and the problem arises 
which of the two, kevala-jnana and kevala-darsana, should arise first? 
Logically we cannot give priority-to'anyone of them. Nor is it possible 
to'admit the synchronous emergence of both, because two conscious 
activities cannot occur simultaneously.* If an omniscient soul knows 
all in one instant, he should continue to know all for ever, or otherwise, 
he does not know all.’ The contention that jadana (knowledge) is 
distinct and determinate while darSana (intuition) is indistinct and 
indeterminate has no scope in the case of one who has destroyed all 
karmic veils.* The distinction of ‘determinate and indeterminate’, 
‘distinct and indistinct’, applies to the knowledge of imperfect beings, 
and not to that of the perfect ones. And hence there can be no distinc- 
tion between jana and darsSana of the omniscient. There are other 
difficulties as well. Supposing that even in a kevalin the jaana and 
the darSana are quite distinct from one another, they must occur either 
in succession or simultaneously. In the former case, the kevalin could 
not be held to speak out complete reality, because his statement, being 


1 [bid., I. 4. 2 Ibid., II. 5. 
3 bhannai khinavarane jaha mainanam jine na sathbhavai 
taha khinavaranijje visesao darhsanara natthi—Ibid., Il. 6. 
4 Ibid., Il. 7. 5 Cf. ibid., Il. 8. 
® Cf. dathsana-nana-’varana-kkhae samanammi kassa piivvaararn 
hojja samath uppao harhdi duve natthi uvaoga.—Ibid., Il. 9. 
7 Cf. ibid., II. 10. 8 Cf. ibid., II. 11. 
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in strict conformity with his awareness, would exclude the object of 
darsana when it would synchronize with knowledge, and it would 
exclude the object of j#ana when synchronizing with intuition. And 
even in the case of simultaneity of j#ana and darsana, the difficulty of 
simultaneous statement of the contents of both would still remain.’ 
Omniscience would be only an ill-conceived notion if it were admitted 
that the omniscient arhat intuits the unknown and knows the 
_unintuited.? The conception of separate identity of jzana and darsana 
implies that the object of darsana remains for ever untouched by j#ana 
and the object of j#ana remains for ever untouched by darsana and 
consequently it follows that the whole reality ever remains unknown 
even to the kevalin. The various scriptural statements contradicting 
our position, however, are to be interpreted with reference to various 
standpoints.* The scriptures do not recognize darsana in the case of 
manahparyaya, inasmuch as the manahparyaya cognizes only particular 
features of the mind-substance of others, and not its universal forms. 
They further recognize only four classes of darSana viz. caksurdarSana, 
acaksurdarsana, avadhi-darsana and kevala-darsana. Siddhasena then 
quotes an opinion which recognized.darsana as ‘avagraha, simple and 
pure’, and j#ana as ‘determinate description’ of the form “This is a 
jar’, and distinguished darsana from:j#ana on the ground that the latter 
can be due to the former while the former can never be due to the 
latter. He refutes the opinion’on"the*ground that avagraha has been 
recognized as a sub-type of mati-jnana, and as such if darSana were 
held to be nothing but avagraha, it would follow that darsana is a 
type of mati-jiana.* Siddhasena then formulates his own definition of 
dargana which runs as follows: ‘Darsana is jfdana (cognition) of 
external objects untouched by, or unamenable to the sense-organs, 
provided the cognition does not cognize the past and future events by 
means of a linga (probans).’* The definition does not overextend to 
manahparyaya, because the external objects are not directly known by 
it.? Mati and ruta have no corresponding darsana.* But avadhi can 
have dargana inasmuch as avadhi intuits objects that are untouched by 
the sense-organs.? The omniscient (kevalin) knows as well as intuits 


1 addittharh annayarh ca kevali eva bhasai sayavi 
ega-samayammi harhdi vayana-vigappo na sambhavai.—Ibid., Il. 12. 
2 Cf. ibid., Tl. 13. 3 Cf. ibid., TI. 18. 
4 darhsanam uggahamettarn ghado tti nivvannana havai nanath, etc. 
—STP, Il. 21-22; Yagovijaya, however, gives a quite different explanation of 
gatha 22 (see his JBP, p. 43)- 
5 Ibid., II. 23. 
6 nanath aputthe avisae ya atthammi darhsanam hoi 
mottina litngao jam anagayaiyavisaesu.—Ibid., II. 25. See also the 
commentary of Abhayadeva. 
7 Cf. ibid., Ul. 26. 8 Cf. ibid., IL. 27-28. ° Cf. ibid., II. 29. 
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objects inasmuch as he is aware of all objects irrespective of their 
amenability or unamenability to sense-organs.'| Siddhasena Divakara, 
therefore, concludes that jf@na and darsana of a kevalin arise 
simultaneously and last for ever. He further says that this interpreta- 
tion does not violate the scriptures while the view that jana and 
darsana of a kevalin arise in alternate succession is not faithful to the 
scriptures and is to be understood as the position of the non-Jainas.? 
We have already stated how he proves the non-difference between - 
jnana and darsana in order to avoid logical difficulties. 


Next we come to Jinabhadra, the great upholder of the Agamic 
view. He deals with the problem in his ViSesanavati* and Visesa- 
vasyakabhasya.* He mentions all the three positions viz. (1) simul- 
taneous occurrence of jana and darsana, (2) alternate occurrence of 
them, (3) non-difference between them.° He records arguments for 
and against all the three positions. But he supports the alternate 
occurrence of j#dana and darsana of a kevalin on the basis of scriptural 
texts. We do not examine his elaborate arguments here, because they 
do not contain any new speculation. All his objections are based on 
the scriptural texts and established traditions which unanimously 
recognize alternate occurrence of jmanma~and darsana as we have stated 
ai the outset of our enquiry about their temporal relation. 


Akalanka and Vidyanandi, the-great Digambara logicians, support 
simultaneous occurrence of jana and daysana in a kevalin. Comment- 
ing upon Samantabhadra’s Aptamimamsa, verse 101, Akalanka says 
‘Ii the jaana and darsana (of a kevalin) were to occur alternately in 
succession, his omniscience would be only a contingent occurrence.’® 
There is no reason why the universal and the particular should not reveal 
themselves simultaneously to the omniscient who has destroyed all his 
karmic veils.’ Vidyanandi says: ‘ Awareness of the universal form is 
darsana, and the awareness of the particular features is jaana. Jitana- 
varana and darsandvarana obscure these faculties. There is absence of 
kevala-jnana and kevala-darsana in people like us because of the presence 
of these two. And it goes beyond understanding why the universal and 
the particular should be revealed only in alternate succession when it 
is established that the two (a@varanas) are destroyed simultaneously due 
to a special kind of absolute purification of the soul?’* Haribhadra, 


1 Cf. ibid., II. 30. 2 Cf. ibid., Wi. 31. 3 Gathas 184-280. 

4Gathas 3089-3135. 5 See Visesanavati, 184-5. 

6 tajjfiana-darganayoh kramavrttau hi sarvajfiatvarh kadacitkath syat— 
Astasati on AMi, trot. ny 

7 samanya-yisesa-visayayor vigatavaranayor yugapat Rot prati- . 
bandhakantarabhavat—Ibid. : 

8 Astasahasri on the passage quoted in footnote No. 7. 
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commenting on Jinadasagani-Mahattara’s Ciarni} on Nandi Sutra 22, 
says that Acdrya Siddhasena and others were the upholders of 
simultaneous occurrence of j#ana and darsana, that Jinabhadragani- 
ksamasramana and others were the upholders of the alternate 
occurrence of these, and that the old Acaryas upheld non-difference of 
jnana and darsana.? It is difficult to ascertain from the available Jaina 
literature as to who this Siddhasena and the old Acaryas were whom 
Haribhadra refers to. Siddhasena Divakara, as we have seen, supported 
the position of non-difference and so cannot be regarded as referred to 
by Haribhadra as the upholder of simultaneity of both. Besides, we 
do not know of any old Acaryas who were the supporters of non- 
difference between jfdna and darsana. Again in his commentary on 
the Sanmatitarkaprakarana (Il. 10), Abhayadevasiiri mentions Jina- 
bhadra as the supporter of alternate succession, and Mallavadin as the 
supporter of simultaneity. This Mallavadin also is not known to us. 
The commentator Malayagiri, however, follows Haribhadra in assign- 
ing the positions to different authors.* This problem of identification 
of Haribhadra’s Siddhasena and Abhayadeva’s Mallavadin has been 
thoroughly discussed by the great-savant Pandit Sukhlalji in Jaana- 
bindu-paricaya—the introductory»portion (pp. 54-62) of his excellent 
edition of Yasovijaya’s Jaanabindu—and we refer to that for fuller 
information. : re 

In Yagovijaya we find the last Jaina logician who supported the 
position of Siddhasena Divakara at great length and practically wrote 
a commentary on almost the whole of the second Kanda of his Sanmati- 
tarka-prakarana, which deals with the problem.* Yasgovijaya refers to 
the statement of Haribhadra or Malayagiri that Acarya Siddhasena was 
the supporter of simultaneity, and says that here only the prima facie 
position of Siddhasena is referred to.» He supplements the arguments 
of Siddhasena Divakara and strongly supports his position. But what is 
most striking is the tone of comprehensive reconciliation of conflicting 
views with which he winds up the discussion. He says: ‘Mallavadin 


1 The Carni quotes gathas from the Vigesanavati of Jinabhadra already 


referred to by us. Haribhadra has commented upon these gathas in his 


Nandisitravrtti. 

2 kecana Siddhasenacaryadayah bhananti, kim? yugapad ekasminn eva kale 
janati pasyati ca, kah? kevali, na tvanyah, niyaman niyamena, anye Jina- — 
bhadragani-ksamagramana-prabhrtayah ekantaritath janati pasyati ce "ty evam 
icchanti .... anye tu Vrddhacarya na naiva visvak prthak taddarsanam 
icchanti—NSaVy, p- 52- 

3 See Malayagiri’s Nandivytti, p. 134. 

4See JBP, pp. 33-47- ; 

5 yattu yugapadupayogavaditvarn Siddhasenacaryanam Nandivyttav uktam 
tad abhyupagamavadabhiprayena - - .kramakramopayogadvaya-paryanuyoganan- 
taram eva svapaksasya Sanmatau udbhavitatvad iti drastavyam—/JBP, p. 33. 
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(who admitted separate identity of j#ana and darSana but did not 
admit succession) has resorted to vyavahara naya (empirical stand- 
point) which comprehends distinction, the Revered (Jinabhadra) has 
resorted to pure rjusutra (analytic standpoint) which lies at (that is, 
distinguishes) the borderline between cause and effect, while Siddhasena 
has accepted sangraha which tends to obliterate distinction. None of 
these three positions of the Acaryas, therefore, are improper.’’ 


We have now described the main features of the Agamic 
epistemology. We do not attempt at a comparative estimate, mainly 
because the Agamic conceptions are so peculiar and -original that they 
do not allow themselves to be dovetailed into the scholastic scheme of 
epistemology. It is only the later systematization of the pramanas by 
the Jaina schoolmen which can lend itself profitably to comparative 
evaluation. We therefore content ourselves by giving a systematic 
exposition of the Agamic scheme trying to throw light on tangled spots 
with the help of documentary evidence and independent judgment 
both. ; 

In the beginning of the chapter we adverted to the problem 
of the validity of knowledge. ; The Agamic epistemology, as we have 
stated, regards the rightness or the..wrongness of knowledge as ulti- 
mately dependent upon the rightness or the wrongness of the attitude. 
If the soul is possessed of perverted attitude (mithyatva) its knowledge 
is necessarily wrong. If it is possessed of right attitude (samyaktva) 
its knowledge is right. Knowledge is the intrinsic characteristic of the 
soul. But it is vitiated by mithyatva which is the Jaina equivalent of 
the principle known as avidya in the other systems. The mithyatva 
vitiates, as it were, the very texture of the soul and all the imperfections 
of worldly existence are ultimately due to it. A comparative estimate 
of the nature and function of this mithyatva with those of the avidya 
of the other systems is necessary in order to understand the fundamental 
characteristic of the Jaina thought. We shall therefore address our- 
selves to the comparative evaluation of the principle of mithydtva or 
avidya in the chapter that follows. 


1 bhedagrahi-vyavahrtinayath sarhérito Mallavadi 
Pajyah prayah karana-phalayoh simni Suddharjusitram. 
bhedocchedonmukham adhigatah sarhgraharh Siddhasenas 
tasmad ete na khalu visamah siripaksas trayo ’pi—JBP, p. 48. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PROBLEM OF AVIDYA 
I 
INTRODUCTORY 


India is the land of spiritualism. Nothing bereft of spiritual value 
could satisfy the Indian mind. Spiritual conviction and a constant 
urge for the ultimate truth inspired the manifold branches of Indian 
thought. Science, Arts, Logic, Philosophy—all possible branches of 
thought—were inspired by one common aim of freedom from worldly 
bondage. To get rid of spiritual darkness is the end of all science. An 
art is not an art if it does not give glimpses into the beauty of truth. 
And it achieves this objective by removing the conflict between the 
good and the agreeable, between beauty and truth—which conflict is 
unreal and accidental. It shows that departure from the truth and 
beauty is nescience and the recovery of the unity is the natural end and 
consummation. The common end of all arts is to remind us of the 
supreme state which is beyond this worldly existence. Logic is 
nothing but an instrument for the imterpretation of the spiritual vision. 
It is a necessary discipline, because.there are people who are not 
prepared to take anything on tmist. Logic is the creation of higher 
minds. It is the expression of the-laws of human thought. It is the 
organ by which the mind. discriminates truth from error. No 
experience, however exalted, will pass for truth unless it is sanctioned 
by the canons of logical thought. It is unambiguously admitted that 
logic is rather an instrument of criticism and can never rise to the level 
of an organ of discovery. But as the human mind is subject to the - 
influence of emotion and habits fostered by unquestioning beliefs, its 
discovery is liable to be distorted by passions and impulses, dogmatic 
faith and intellectual inertia which is frightened by a discovery that is 
calculated to upset one’s vested interests in religion. Indian philo- 
sophers have never been remiss in acknowledging supreme value of 
logic as a corrective of vagaries of dogmatism. In fact, one cannot 
get rid of logic, however one may decry it. One can hope to convince 
the other only by means of reasoning. But as reasoning is only an 
instrument of criticism it can operate only on the data supplied by 
organs of knowledge. Logic has not been neglected or derided in 
India, though philosophers were alive to its limitations. Logic cannot 
find the truth unaided and independently. But it can tell us that a 
position is not true because it is contradicted. The criterion of logic 
is non-contradiction in the main. Because the ordinary experience of 
man is not found to satisfy the intellectual demands of noble minds, 
as it fails to satisfy the criteria of logic, the necessity of philosophical 
speculation was felt as imperative. Man has the capacity for finding 

_JP—11 
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the truth, which is attested and approved by logical thought. That is 
the truth which satisfies the whole man—the rational man in particular. 
As the emotional and active man in us is liable to be swayed by his 
ancient habits into untruth, logic comes in to his rescue. Logic clarifies 
the vision of truth, corrects it of illogical accretions, and purifies our 
knowledge of reality. Logic is not opposed to spiritual vision, though 
it is not a direct means to this consummation. The differences among 
the seers and mystics are rather due to interpretation. A strong logical 
attitude is thus a necessary propedeutic to the realization of truth. 
The value of philosophy is enhanced in proportion to its love of logic, 
which is nothing but the will not to take anything as truth unless the 
reason is satisfied. 

But the majority of mankind is noted for the inertia and incuriosity. 
They do not feel an urge and inspiration for truth. Why is this 
difference between the thinking and the unthinking man? Why should 
there be people who hug their ignorance and make a pet of it? There 
must be a reason for this. 

Confronted with this fundamental fact and in full realization of 
it, all the systems of Indian philosophy admit, in some form or other, 
the existence of a principle ,which~acts as hindrance against the 
apprehension of truth. If the.experiences of those who have realized 
the truth are reliable, what is it that hides the truth from us? There 
must be some reason or explanation..for our common ignorance or 
perverse knowledge. If the truth is not unknowable, if the records of 
the experiences of the gifted souls are trustworthy, there must be 
something which obstructs our innate capacity to know the truth. If 
this worldly existence is a degradation and a fall because of its hiatus 
from perfection, there must be some perfect state of existence which 
we have failed to reach as yet and the realization of which is the 
ultimate goal and objective of a spiritual aspirant. This again leads 
to the further enquiry as to what is it that is responsible for the failure. 
The Indian thinkers are unanimous as regards the cause of this 
degeneration or descent. It is turning away from the truth. It is 
looking in the opposite direction. It is going towards the darkness. 
It is admitted that perfection is integral to the spirit and realization of 
the same is not a new creation in the sense of emergence of an absolutely 
unprecedented state. Yet the soul has been hindered from self- 
realization, which is the same as the discovery of its infinite glory, from 
eternity. The spirit has been oblivious of itself and has been wander- 
ing in the wilderness. The question ‘What was the first fall due to?’ 
is avoided by admitting the beginninglessness of the process. The 
historical beginning of the process is unknown because the spirit is an 
uncreated entity and exists from the eternal past, but the end is clearly 
envisaged, The spirit must realize itself. There is no controversy on 
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this point. The worldly career is sustained and nourished by the 
ignorance or perverted knowledge of the spirit and it lasts as long as 
the ignorance or perverted knowledge lasts. It is a wonder why the 
spirit clings to the fall and deviation from the norm and is so unwilling 
to look backward to itself. The Indian mind had always been conscious 
of the innate potentiality of perfection of the spirit and the possibility 
of realization of self-perfection. It is this consciousness that moulded 
the culture and thought of India. It is this spiritualism that fostered 
tolerance and the spirit of mutual understanding in the Indian mind. 

The principle which acts as hindrance against the apprehension of 
truth has been differently conceived in different systems under various 
names such as avidya (nescience), mithyatva (perversity), ajndna 
(ignorance), mithyd-jnana (perverted knowledge), viparyaya (perver- 
sion), moha (delusion), darsana-moha (delusion of attitude) etc.1 The 
fundamental unity of all the conceptions lies in the fact that all of them 
refer to the principle commonly called avidya (nescience) or moha 
(delusion) which hides truth, deludes the spirit and lures it in the wrong 
direction. The immediate effect of this nescience is to create the soul’s 
interest in the world process and’ to°make it cling to it as the source of 
happiness. The spirit sticks to the-world due to its influence. This 
leads to the cycle of rebirths. .Ihe common aim of all the systems of 
Indian thought is to show the way out of this cycle, and this can be 
done only by showing the means..of destroying or getting rid of the 
nescience. The nature of this nescience is conceived in accordance 
with the conception of the nature of ultimate reality. The function of 
nescience is to present reality. in a form which it has not, and thereby 
to misguide the spirit. In order to get rid of this nescience the first 
thing that is necessary is possession of spiritual conviction. Once this 
conviction lays hold upon the soul, it turns back and treads upon the 
right path. 

We now address ourselves to the appraisal of the various concep- 
tions of nescience in the well-known schools of Indian thought with 
particular reference to the Jaina position. In the interest of the 
convenience of procedure and clarification of relevant issues we propose 
to undertake an examination of the conception of avidya system by 


system. 


II 
AVIDYA IN THE YOGA SCHOOL 


This school recognizes two primordial categories viz. purusa and 
prakrti. Purusa is the principle of consciousness which witnesses the 


1 Vide verse 83 and the prose portion as well of TSIV on’ TS# I. 13; 
also see YaSovijaya’s Vriti on YD, Il. 3. et seq. 
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world process of which prakrti is the ground. Purusa is drasta 
(witness) and is pure consciousness (drSimdira) and even though it’ is 
eternally pure and unchanging it witnesses the transformations of 
buddhi? which is the first evolute of prakrii and the instrument for 
presenting the objects to the purusa. In the process of witnessing 
the activities of the buddhi it loses hold of itself and apparently 
identifies itself with them. The objective world (dysya) is constituted 
of the three primal elements or energies, which have been cyclically 
evolving the subjective and the objective orders of being. These 
manifest themselves in the subjective plane as pleasure, pain, and 
dullness-cum-stolidity and in the physical plane as reposeful equilibrium, 
motion, and inertia. The entire psycho-physical order exists for the 
enjoyment and final release of the purusa* according as it succeeds in 
enlisting his interest by its meretricious charms or in disabusing him 
by the discovery of its unspiritual character as not-self absolutely 
unattached to the spirit. The twofold world process is guided by a 
blind teleology and actually subserves the interests of the purusa. The 
relation between the purusa and the prakrti is one of the enjoyer and 
the enjoyed, the seer and theyseen, or the subject and the object. 
There is no actual relation between them in the ordinary sense of the 
term. The prakrti unfolds and. presents its processes to the purusa 
through the sense-organs and the buddhi which resembles to a great — 
degree the purusa in purity and luminosity. The purusa’s relation to — 
prakrti serves to cater for the enjoyment (bhoga) of the former, which 
consists in illumining and appropriating the world process. And it 
leads to final release (apavarga) when the purusa realizes its natural 
difference and distinction from the world process by realizing its own 
inalienable spiritual nature.* This relation between the inherently pure 
purusa and the prakrti is beginningless and is due to nescience (avidya)° 
which has been defined to be a perverted knowledge which comprehends 
non-eternal as eternal, impure as pure, sorrow as pleasure, and non- 
soul as soul.6 The Bhdasya says ‘Avidya (nescience) is neither 
knowledge nor negation of knowledge. But it is wrong cognition as 
opposed to true cognition and as such falls in the category of cogni- 


2 We shall refer to purusa by the pronoun ‘it’ as well as ‘he’ according | 

to our convenience. 
2 drasta dréimatrah Suddho ‘pi pratyayanupasyah—YD, II. 20. 7 
Urey, prakaga-kriya-sthiti-Silam bhiitendriyatmakath bhogapavargarthath dréyam. a 
—YD, II. 18; also cf. tadartha eva dréyasya ’*tma—YD, II. 2x. x 
4 Cf. sva-svamigaktyoh svariipopalabdhi-hetuh sathyogah—YD, II. 23- — 
Also cf. Bhasya thereon : purusah svami drSyena svena darganartham sarhyuktah, — : 
tasmat sathyogad drsyasyo 'palabdhir ya sa bhogah, ya tu drastuh svaripopa- — 
Jabdhih so ’pavargah. 
5 Cf. tasya hetur avidya—YD, II. 24. € yD, Il. rs : 
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tion.’1 It further describes nescience as a (mental) trace or a 
predisposition left by wrong cognition? The buddhi, under the 
influence of this wrong cognition, cannot comprehend the separate 
identity of the purusa, and repeats its course. It is only when the 
distinctive identity of the puwrusa is realized that the buddhi reaches 
consummation of its activity and does not repeat its course. The 
prakrti now has fulfilled its purpose and is disengaged from the purusa. 
It now lies disenchanted with the cessation of nescience, and ceases to 
entangle the purusa in the meshes of the world process. And as a 
result the purusa is emancipated.* The purusa does not witness the 
world process any more inasmuch as the buddhi that presented it to 
the purusa is not there. This is called moksa (emancipation) or 
kaivalya (self-isolation) which has been defined as either the final 
reversion of the gumas (elements or energies) to their original ground 
prakrti in view of the discontinuation of the service to the purusa, or 
as the self-recovery of consciousness in its intrinsic nature.* 


In this connection it is necessary to explain in brief the nature of 
the subject and the object and their relation according to the Yoga 
school. Buddhi, as we have stated, is an evolute of prakrti and as 
such is unconscious in itself.° ;But-due to the association with the 
purusa it becomes, as it were, capable of such conscious activities as 
knowing, feeling and willing. The psychical activities cannot be 
affiliated to purusa, as it is not susceptible to change. Activity is an 
attribute of matter and consequently the psychical activities are the 
inherent characteristics of the buddhi. They are as unconscious as the 
cerebral activities. But they become spiritualized by the reflection of 
the spirit in the buddhi. The spiritualization is apparent and condi- 
tional__an extrinsic determination due to the presence of the purusa 
and to the innate nature of the buddhi which, on account of its 
luminosity and reposefulness, has the capacity to catch the reflection 
of the light of the purusa. The light belongs to the purusa and the 
buddhi shines in the borrowed light like a satellite of the sun. The 


sense of personal identity is due to the association of the unchanging 
lavidya na pramanam na pramanabhavah kintu vidya-viparitazh jnanan- 
taram avidye ’ti—Bhasya, YD, Il. 6. 

2 viparyaya-jiiana-vasana—Bhasya, YD, Il. 24. 

N.B. Avidya qué vasana leads to the world process. Avidya qua 
wrong cognition is possible only after the process has taken place. See SPB, 
I. 55. 

3 See Bhasya, YD, Il. 24- 

4 Cf. - purusartha-Sinyanam gunanam pratiprasavah kaivalyam svaripa- 
_pratistha va citi-Saktir iti—YD, IV. 34- : 

5 Cf. sarvarthadhyavasayakatvat triguna buddhis trigunatvad acetane "ti— 
Bhasya, YD, Il. 20. — 
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spirit with the ever-changing buddhi. The buddhi is a changing 
identity—a variable constant which maintains its integrity and self- 
identity in spite of the changes that happen to it. We could dispense 
with the purusa or the spirit if the buddhi were possessed of intelligence 
in its own right and conversely we could dismiss the buddhi as an 
unnecessary and superfluous appendage if the spirit were a dynamic 
principle. Our personality is a composite entity—a complex of the 
spirit and the dynamic buddhi. We can account for the intelligence 
and consciousness by means of the spirit and the growth and evolution 
and progress of the individuated self by means of buddhi. 

We have seen how the Yoga system explains the emergence of the 
personalized self—the psychical and the logical subject. We are now 
to consider how the school accounts for the knowledge of the external 
world. The objects attract the buddhi even as a magnet attracts iron, 
and modify it.1 And then citi, the principle of consciousness, which 
per se is incapable of transference and movement (seemingly) assumes 
the modifications of the buddhi either by its reflection in the buddhi or 
by the reflection of the buddhi upon it, and thus occurs the cognition 
- of the modifications of the buddhi:* Consciousness remains unmoved. 
But the buddhi appears to be conscious in its presence. This apparent 
consciousness of the buddhi is..called knowledge. The Bhasya quotes 
the following passage which is attributed by Vacaspati to Paficasikha: 
‘The enjoyer is immutable and incapable of transferring itself to the 
buddhi. But it seems to assume the modifications (of the buddhi) by 
reason of its reflection upon the latter and appears to transfer itself to 
it—that is to say—the self seems to transfer its identity to the buddi 
and its changes. The activities of the buddhi are then transferred to 
the purusa (the conscious self) and the purusa seems to own them up 
as its own functions.’* Thus the transference of identity is not unilateral. 
It is a bilateral process. On the side of the buddhi the seeming 
identification of the buddhi with the purusa is effected by reason of 
the spiritualization of the changes of the buddhi by the reflection of the 
spirit upon it. As the processes of the buddhi are not distinguished 
from the purusa due to the seeming identification of the spirit with it, 
the activities of the buddhi (intellect) are felt, to all intents and 
purposes, as the activities of the self. The puwrusa (spirit) becomes 

1Cf. ayaskanta-mani-kalpa visaya ayah-sadharmakam cittam abhisam- 
badhyo ’parafijayanti—Bhdasya, YD, IV. 17. 

2 Cf. citer apratisankramayas tadakarapattau svabuddhi-sarnvedanam—YD, 
IV. 22. 

3 aparinamini hi bhoktr-Saktir apratisankrama ca parinaminy arthe prati- 
sankrante ‘va tadvrttim anupatati tasya$ ca praptacaitanyopagraha-rapaya 
buddhivrtter anukaramatrataya buddhivrttyavisista hi jfianavrttir ity akhyayate 
—Bhasya, YD, Il. 20. Our rendering is not literal, but gives only the central 
meaning. 
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seemingly identified with the buddhi and the buddhi becomes identified 
with the spirit. This mutual identification is responsible for the 
intelligization of the unintelligent changes and for their being not felt 
as distinct. Thus as a witness of the world process as presented by 
the buddhi, the purusa appears to have a knowledge-modification 
(jianavrtti) in common with the buddhi.t And this knowledge- 
modification is nothing but the buddhi-modification as intelligized by 
consciousness of the purusa and has clearly these two elements as its 
constituents: (1) the buddhi-modification, and (2) the apparently 
transferred consciousness. The second element of ‘apparently trans- 
ferred consciousness’ has been interpreted by the commentators as the 
reflection of the purusa. Thus commenting upon the passage “The 
spirit (purusa) is the witness of the buddhi’,? Vacaspati says ‘The 
spirit’s witnessing of the buddhi (buddhipratisamveditvam) is nothing 
but the transmission of the image of the spirit to the buddhi-mirror.”* 
Vijfidnabhiksu, however, holds a radically different view. Let us now 
make a critical estimate of the Yoga epistemology of perception, which 
is necessary for the understanding of the problem of bondage and 
consequent emancipation from it. 

The epistemology of perception .of the Sankhya-Yoga school is 
based upon a theory which has been borrowed by the Vivarana School 
of Sankara Vedanta almost in toto. It is the direct antithesis of the 
theories sponsored by the Naiyayikas and the Jainas. The Sankhya- 
Yoga view may be called the representative theory of perception in 
contradistinction to the presentative theory of the latter who do not 
believe that the object is known through the medium of an image. 
There is, however, no inherent improbability in the buddhi being trans- 
formed into a structural form after the pattern of the object, because 
the buddhi or the mind-stuff is after all a material thing like the 
external object of cognition. The theory postulates that nothing can 
be known without a similar transformation of the mind ; in other words, 
the mind can know its own modification directly and immediately and 
through this the object which is the pattern. According to Vacaspati 
the modus operandi is rather simple. The buddhi or the mind becomes 
transformed into the likeness of the object with which it comes in 
contact. This likeness is called the vrtt or modification or function. 
The urtti by itself cannot make the object known since it is as blind 
and unknowing as the material object. The real illumination takes 
place when the light of the spirit falls upon it. The vrtt# is almost as 
transparent as the spirit and as such the former is capable of catching 


1Cf. YD, I. 4; Il. 35; also Bhasya thereon. 

2 sa puruso buddheh pratisarnvedi—Bhasya, YD, II. 20. 

3 buddhi-darpane purusa-pratibimba-sankrantir eva buddhipratisamveditvam 
purisah. 
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the image of the latter. This reflection at once illumines the mental — 
modification and this illumination is knowledge. The cognition of an 
object is thus equivalent to the illumination of the mental modification 
called urtti. This cognition is at once objective and subjective and is 
a unitary act. It may express itself as ‘This is pen’ and ‘I know the 
pen’ according as the emphasis is put on the reflection or the mental 
modification. According to Vijfianabhiksu, who quotes texts from the 
Puranas and ancient authority in support, knowledge is possible only 
through mental modification which acts rather as the medium. 
Knowledge of an external object is possible if the mind is transformed 
into a structural likeness of it. This mental modification is by itself 
blind and unknowing. It becomes a cognition when it is reflected on 
the purusa (spirit). The objective judgment e.g. ‘This is pen’ takes 
place when the mental modification is imaged in the purusa. The 
purusa is the locus of the cognition. As for the subjective cognition or 
self-consciousness ‘I know the pen’ it is a different cognitive act. 
According to the epistemological postulate a thing can be known if the 
buddhi is transformed into its shape. The same rule applies to purusa 
also. Purusa or the self, in order to be known, must induce a 
structural modification in the buddhi..This modification of the buddht 
after the pattern of the purusa. is then imaged in the self and self- 
cognition, that is, the subjective judgment ‘I know the pen’ takes 
place. The locus of cognition is.always.the purusa as it is the locus 
of the image of the mental modification. So according to Vijiiana- 
bhiksu the objective cognition and the subjective cognition are 
numerically two different acts and the mental modifications are also 
two. To sum up, Vacaspati’s theory is that both for the subjective — 
and the objective cognition one mental modification is enough and the 
cognition takes place always in the mind. It is the spiritual illumina- 
tion of the mental modification by the reflection of the spirit in it that — 
_ constitutes cognition. Vijiianabhiksu, like the Naiyayika, thinks that 

the cognition of the subject and that of the object are two different 

acts, for which there are two different mental modifications. The : 
“cognition is not the illumination of the mental change by the imaging 

of the spirit upon it as Vacaspati holds. It is when the mental modi- 
fication is imaged in the spirit that cognition takes place. The — 
determination of the cognition as of an object or of the subject, that — 
- is, the purusa, is due to the nature of the object. If the object be an — 
external entity it is an objective cognition. If it be the subject, it is 
subjective. The modus operandi is the same. The mind must be” 
modified into the shape and form of the object and this modification sf 
must be imaged in the purusa or the self. The cognition always takes. 
place in the purusa, whether the object of it is purusa or other than 
_ purusa. There is no departure from the rule that the content of 
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cognition is always the reflected image of the mental modification in 
the self even when the object happens to be the purusa ie. the self 
itself. 


After this long digression let us now return to our subject proper. 
We have stated that the buddhi possessed of the trace of wrong cogni- 
tion cannot comprehend the separate identity of the purusa. We also 
stated what this wrong cognition or nescience (avidya) consists in. It 
essentially consists in mistaking the process for the eternal, the ugly 
for the beautiful, the evil for the good and the unconscious for the 
conscious. The fundamental characteristic of nescience, however, 
consists in mistaking the unconscious for the conscious. The Bhasya 
quotes a passage, attributed to Paficasikha by Vacaspati, which runs 
as follows: ‘Comprehending the manifest or the unmanifest buddhi as 
the self (conscious principle), a person revels in its prosperity thinking 
that the prosperity belongs to the real self, and he mourns over its 
misfortune thinking that the misfortune belongs to the self. All such 
is unawakened and unenlightened.’! Neither the prosperity nor the 
misfortune belongs to the purusa. But, under the influence of nescience, 
it appears that they belong to him:~ This nescience (avidya) is a klesa 
(affliction), and the root of other Riegas at that viz. asmita (egoism), 
raga (attachment), dvesa (aversion) and abhinivesa (desire for life).* 
The Bhasya says ‘All the klesas (afflictions) are only the varieties of 
avidya inasmuch as avidya pervades them all. The other klesas relate 
to the same object which is related to avidyd. They emerge with the 
emergence of avidya and are destroyed with the destruction of it.’* 
Egoism, attachment, aversion, desire for life or will to survive—all 
these are essential factors for the sustenance and promotion of the world 
process, and avidyd is at the root of all these. The world process 
loses its meaning and purpose when the avidya is uprooted and the 
buddhi reverts to its pristine state of prakrti. The evolution of the 
prakrti is for the enjoyment of the purusa and the enjoyment is possible . 
only if the two absolutely separate and distinct principles of purusa the 
enjoyer and buddhi the enjoyed become, though indeed only apparently, 
identical. This apparent identity of the purusa and the buddhi or the 
principles of the seer and the seen is called asmita (egoism).* If 


1 yyaktam avyaktath va sattvam atmatvena "bhipratitya tasya sampadam 
anunandaty 4tmasampadam manvanas tasya vyapadam anusocaty atmavyapadam 
manyamanah sa sarvo ’pratibuddha iti—Bhasya, YD, Il. 5. 

2See YD, II. 4. 


3 See Bhasya, YD, Il. 4. 
4 Cf. YD, Il. 6. Also cf. Bhasya: puruso drkgaktir buddhir darsanagaktir 


ity etayor ekasvaripapattir iva ’smita-klega ucyate, bhoktr-bhogyasaktyor 
atyanta-vibhaktayor atyantasankirnayor avibhagapraptav iva satyarh bhogah 
kalpate. Also cf. sattvapurusayor atyantasankirnayoh pratyayaviseso bhogah. 
:2. .—YD, TQ. 35. 
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avidya is the seed, asmita (egoism) is the sprout. We have spoken of 
the mental trace of avidya. Asmita (egoism) can be considered as the 
-actualization of that trace. Raga (attachment) and dvesa (aversion) 
can be viewed as the necessary corollaries of egoism. Abhimivesa 
(will to survive) can be taken as the cumulative effect of all the other 
kleas (afflictions). The klesas work together, help each other, and 
evolve an ego which would live for ever. This ‘will to live for ever’ 
is called abhinivesa.1 The kleSas nourish one another and perpetuate 
the world process. The Bhasya says: ‘The (five) klesas are five 
viparyayas (perversions). When active, they strengthen the potency 
of the gunas (viz. sattva, rajas and tamas—the three fundamental 
elements constituting primordial prakrti), inaugurate evolution, originate 
the causal chain, and produce the fruits of karman (viz. jati ‘birth’, 
dyus ‘longevity’ and bhoga ‘enjoyment’), being subordinate to one 
another.’? The klegas lie at the root of the world process. The 
equilibrium of prakrti is disturbed by the strengthening of the potency 
of the gunas i.e. by the elevation of one above another. The evolution 
begins with the disturbance of the equilibrium. Then originates the 
causal chain of buddhi or mahat} Ghamkdara etc. The whole evolution 
is for the enjoyment of the purusa andybuddhi is the instrument which 
presents the world to the purusa. ~The evolution lasts so long as the 
separate identity and absolute disinterestedness of the purusa is not 
comprehended. But as soon as:the purusa is found out to be absolutely 
untouched and unaffected by the world process, the evolution retraces 
its steps and becomes quiescent never to evolve again. 


Thus we find that according to the Yoga school it is the avidya 
or nescience about the fundamental distinction between purusa and 
prakrti that is responsible for the worldly existence which loses all its - 
meaning and purpose when the truth is realized. The Yoga prescribes 
various ways for the realization of this truth. But we need not discuss 
_ them here in view of their lack of bearing on our enquiry which is 
strictly restricted to the study of the function of avidya. Let us now © 
turn to the Sankhya school. 


Il 


AVIDYA IN THE SAMKHYA SCHOOL 


There is no essential difference between the metaphysical positions — 
of the Sankhya and the Yoga as we find them in the Sankhyakarika of — 
Igvarakrsna and the Yogadarsana of Patafijali. The fact that the two © 






1 See YD, Il. 9 and Bhasya. a 
? kleSa iti. pafica viparyaya ity arthah, te syandamana gunadhikaram 
dradhayanti, parinamam avasthapayanti, karyakaranasrota unnamayanti, paras-_ 
paranugrahatantribhiya karmavipakath ca ‘bhinirharanti 'ti—Bhdsya, YD, I. 3 
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schools developed a common metaphysic from very early times is 
attested by such statements of the Mahabharata as ‘The adherents of 
the Sankhya follow the same (principles) as are recognized by the 
followers of the Yoga. He who sees the Sankhya and the Yoga as one 
is wise.’? But at the same time the Mahabharata clearly states the 
difference between their attitudes towards the necessity of spiritual 
discipline. Thus Bhisma, in reply to Yudhisthira’s question about the 
difference between the Sankhya and the Yoga, says: ‘The adherents 
of the Sankhya extol Sankhya while the adherents of the Yoga extol 
Yoga. And they give plausible reasons for the establishment of their 
respective positions.’? He then elaborately states the principles of the 
two schools in two separate chapters. The main objection of the Yoga 
against the Sankhya is ‘How can one devoid of self-mastery be 
emancipated?’* Emancipation requires perfect control of the physical 
and the mental forces that hinder the progress towards emancipation. © 
And as this can be achieved only by developing supernormal powers, 
the Yoga prescribes certain practices for the development of spiritual 
strength. According to the Yoga, it is only the strong who can be 
emancipated, the weak are sure to perish. Thus Bhisma says: “As a 
weak and a meagre flame of fire, O.King, is extinguished when covered 
by a heavy mass of fuel, so does a weak yogin (ascetic) perish, O lord. 
But as, again, the selfsame fire, O*King, when it gathers strength and 
ig accompanied by favourable, wind can instantly consume even the 
whole world, exactly so can a yogin who has gathered strength, 
manifested potency, and is possessed of supreme power dry up the 
whole creation even as the sun does at the time of world dissolution.’* 
The Yoga requires that one should exert oneself and attain superhuman 
powers of self-control in order to destroy the forces of evil. Otherwise 
one will share the fate of the weak and helpless creatures, perpetually 
entangled in a trap.© Simple comprehension of truth without the 
development of adequate strength to cut asunder the trap of bondage 
is not sufficient to lead to emancipation. The answer of the Sankhya 
to the Yoga, on the other hand, is stated in the following terms: 
‘Only one who has comprehended all the processes and is unattached 
to the objects is indeed emancipated after death. Not otherwise.’’ The 


1 yad eva Yogah pasyanti Sankhyais tad anugamyate 

ekarn Sanikhyath ca Yogarh ca yah pasyati sa buddhiman. 

—Santiparva, 305. 19; also see 307. 44 & 316. 2-4. 

2 Sankhyah Sankhyarh pragarhsanti Yoga Yogam dvijatayah 

vadanti karanarh Srestharh svapaksodbhavanaya vai.—Ibid., 300. 2. 
8 anigvarah katharh mucyet—Ibid. verse 3. 
4 Cf. abala vai vinaSyanti mucyante ca balanvitah.—Ibid., verse 18. 
5 Ibid., verses 19-21. ® Cf. ibid., verses 15-17. 
? vijfiaye ‘ha gatith sarva virakto visayesu yah. . 

firdhvarh sa dehat suvyaktarh vimucyed iti nanyatha.—Ibid., verses 4-5- 
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Sankhya requires that the merits (guna) and the demerits (dosa) of the 
various developments of sattva, rajas and tamas should be compre- 
hended for the sake of final emancipation.’ It gives only a secondary 
place to yogic practices. The summum bonum, however, of both the 
schools is identical, and both the systems are declared to be equally 
competent to lead the aspirant to it.* Bhisma states the points of 
agreement and difference between the two schools in the following 
terms: ‘Sauca (purification), tapas (austerity), compassion for the 
living beings, and observance of the vows—all these are common, 
O sinless (Yudhisthira), to both of them. But their darsana (attitude) 
is not identical.’? If the Yoga believes in the efficacy of yogic practices, 
the Sankhya lays stress on philosophic understanding.* But this 
difference in the basic attitude did not hinder the attempt at mutual 
understanding and development of common metaphysics. The Yoga 
school accepted the philosophical speculations of the Sankhya school 
while the latter accepted the practical code of the former. This process 
of mutual engrafting is clearly visible in such statements as we quoted 
at the outset of this section. The Bhagavadgita says: ‘It is only the 
ignorant, and not the wise, who consider the Sankhya and the Yoga as 
mutually opposed. One rightly depending upon the one attains the 
fruits of both. The Sankhyas and the Yogas attain to the same place. 
One who sees Sankhya and Yoga=as one sees rightly.’* If the Yoga 
had no elaborate metaphysics, thé Saiikhya had no practical code for 
spiritual realization. Each borrowed from the other its own require- 
ment, and the result was a fusion of the two. If the Mahabharata 
bears testimony to the process of this fusion, the later systematic 
expositions of the two systems record the fact of their fusion. We find 
detailed descriptions of the Sankhya speculations and the Yoga 
practices in the Mahabharata on more than one occasion.* But there 
we do not find any attempt at systematization of the conceptions. It 
is only in the Saakhyakarika of ISvarakrsna and the Yogadarsana of — 
Patafijali that we find the two schools in systematic forms. Of course, 


1 Ibid., Chap. 301. 
2 Cf. ubhe cai ’te mate jiate nrpate Sista-sammate 
anusthite yathagastrath nayetarh paramarth gatim.—/bid., 300, verse 8. 
3 tulyamn Saucarh tapoyuktam daya bhiitesu ca ’nagha 
vratanam dharanar tulyarh darSanarh na samath tayoh.—Ibid., verse 9- 
4 Cf. for gross exaggeration of this stress: 
hasa piva lala moda nityam visayan upabhufija kuru ca ma Sankam 
yadi viditath te Kapilamatarh tat prapsyase mokgsa-saukhyam ca. 
—Mathara on SKa, 37- 
5 Sankhya-Yogau prthag balah pravadanti na panditah 
ekam apy Asthitah samyag ubhayor vindate phalam. 
yat Samkhyaih prapyate sthanarh tad Yogair api gamyate 
ekarh Sathkhyath ca Yogath ca yah paSyati sa pasyati—BhGi, V. 4-5. 
6 Santiparva, Chapters 210 etc. ; 300-318 ; etc. 
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these finished expositions must have been preceded by other earlier 
attempts at systematization. But unfortunately they are not available 
to us. Our enquiry of this section will be based on the Sankhyakanika 
of ISvarakrsna, the Yuktidipikad and the commentaries of Mathara, 
Gaudapada and Vacaspati as well as Vijfianabhiksu’s works. 

The Sankhya conception of avidya is substantially the same as that 
of the Yoga. But we give a separate treatment to the subject only 
because of the difference of terminology. The selfsame five klesas vtz. 
avidya, asmita, raga, dvesa and abhinivesa of the Yoga are respectively 
called tamas, moha, mahamoha, tamisra and andhatamisra in the 
Sankhya. The Sankhyakarika enumerates tamas, moha etc. as the 
five varieties of viparyaya while the Yogabhasya first enumerates 
avidya, asmita etc. as the varieties of the same and then gives the 
terms viz. tamas, moha etc. as their respective synonyms.’ Isvara- 
krsna or even the commentators Mathara and Gaudapada do not 
mention the terms avidya, asmita etc. It is only Vacaspati who 
expressly compares tamas, moha, etc. with avidya, asmita etc.* 

In order to understand the nature of viparyaya (perverted know- 
ledge, elsewhere known as avidy@-or nescience) according to Isvara- 
krsna, it is necessary to state in-brief.the scheme of psychical factors 
that make up what is called. pratyaya-sarga (psychical creation).* 
Mahat or buddhi is the first evolute-of prakrti, and it has eight forms— 
four sattvika and four tamasa. Dharma (what leads to prosperity and 
emancipation),* jaana (discriminating knowledge), viraga (non-attach- 
ment), and aisvarya (supernormal powers) are the sattvika forms. 
The opposites of these viz. adharma, ajnana, aviraga and anaisvarya 
are the tamasa forms.® These eight are called bhavas or psychical 
factors. They determine the nature of the buddhi and lead the lnga 
(subtle body) to various forms of existence.” These psychical factors 
produce various psychical complexes which have been classified into 
four broad categories viz. viparyaya (perverted cognition),* asakti 
(mental disability due to deficiency of sense-organs), tusti (idle 

1See SKa 48. Cf. avidya-’smita-raga-dvesa-’bhinivesah klesa iti eta eva 
svasafijiabhis tamo moho mahamohas tamisro ’ndhatamisra iti—Bhasya, YD, 
1. 8. Also cf. Yuktidipika (p. 154): se yam avidya paiicaparva. 

2 See TKau on SKa, 47-48. The Yuktidipika does so only implicitly. 

3 Tévarakrsna mentions three distinct types of creation viz. lingasarga ‘subtle 
physical creation’ (SKa, 40-41), pratyaya-sarga (also called bhava-sarga) ‘psychi- 
cal creation’ (SKa, 46, 52), and bhautika-sarga ‘gross physical creation’ (SKa, 
53-54). The psychical, according to the Sankhya, is an evolute of the non- 
conscious prakrti, and as such should not be confounded with immutable 
(For an enumeration of nine types of sarga see Sdantiparva, 


consciousness. 

310. 16-25). 
4 dharmo ’bhyudaya-nihSreyasa-hetuh—T Kau, SKa, 23. 5 See SKa, 23- 
6 Cf. SKa, 43. See also Matharavytti and TKau. 7 See SKa, 40-45. 


8 Mathara defines viparyaya as sarngayabuddhi ‘doubt’.—Vrtti on SKa, 46. 
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complaisance), and siddhi (consummation of knowledge).1 Of these 
four, the first three are the hindrances to the attainment of the fourth.? 
Perverted cognition, mental disability and idle complaisance stand in 
the way of the attainment of consummate knowledge. Fifty sub- 
categories of these four complexes are noticed in the Sankhyakartka.’ 
But we shall not deal with all these inasmuch as they have little bear- 
ing on our subject of enquiry, which is concerned only with the nature 
of viparyaya. The Sankhyakarika notices five sub-categories of 
viparyaya viz. tamas, moha, mahamoha, tamisra and andhatamisra. 
Of these five, again, each of the first two is divided into eight, the third 
into ten, and each of the last two into eighteen types.‘ The illustra- 
tions of these sixty-two types are found in the commentaries.° 
(x) Comprehension of the eight categories of prakrti, mahat, ahankara 
(ego) and the five tanmatras (subtle elements) as identical with the 
immutable soul is eightfold tamas, and is also called avidya. (2) The 
gods, on their attainment of eightfold supernormal powers, develop 
false belief in the immortality of the ego and permanence of their 
eightfold supernormal powers. This is moha and is also called asmita. 
(3) There are five subtle and five gross objects of enjoyment, the 
former for the gods and the latter for human and sub-human beings. 
Attachment to these objects is called tenfold mahamoha* or raga: 
(4) These ten objects together..with..eightfold supernormal powers 
constitute eighteenfold objects of t@misra. When an individual fails to 
achieve these objects, and feels rebuff, he develops anger or hatred for 
the objects. This hatred is called eighteenfold tamisra or dvesa. 
(5) When one attains the eighteenfold objects mentioned above, and is 
haunted by the fear of losing all these, one develops a complex called 
andhatamisra or abhinivesa which is eighteenfold due to its reference to 
the eighteenfold objects. These are the five sub-categories of viparyaya 
which are given in the Saakhyakarika. Vacaspati recognizes the identity 
of this fivefold viparyaya with the five-knotted avidya of the sage 
Varsaganya.’. And this fact is also established even by the nature of 

1 Cf. tato ’sya niscaya utpadyate sthanur ayam ity esa siddhih—Mathara, 
SKa, 46. 

2 Cf. SKa, 51. 3 See SKa, 46-7. 4See SKa, 48. 

5 See Matharavrtti and TKau, SK4@, 48. 

6 Cf. devanam Sabdadayah pafica tanmatrakhya visaya avisesah kevala- 
nandarupah ... .evarh manusyanam bhautikaSarirataya sukhaduhkhasam- 
pannah .. . . ity esa dasavidho mahamohah—Mathava on SKa, 48. Also ef. 
sabdadisu paficasu divyadivyataya daSavidhesu visayesu rafijaniyesu raga asaktir 
mahamohah—T Kau, ibid. 

7 See TKau on SKa, 47. Also cf. se ‘yatn paficaparva bhavaty avidya.— 
Bhasya on YD, 1. 8 ; also see Tattvavaisaradi on it. Also ef. 

tamo moho mahamohas famisro hy andha-safijfiakah 
avidya pafica-parvai ‘sa pradurbhiita mahatmanah.—Visnupurana 
quoted in Yogavarttika, YD, 1. 8. — 
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the illustrations of Mathara and Gaudapada. Vacaspati gives the same 
illustrations and furthermore supplies the corresponding Yoga termino- 
logy. Unfortunately we do not find clear definitions of tamas, moha 
etc. in the Sankhyakarika itself, and have to depend upon the comment- 
aries. But we find nothing against our view that the Yoga and the 
Sankhya do not differ as regards their conception of viparyaya or avidya. 
Vijfianabhiksu, however, has attempted to differentiate between 
the Yoga and the Sankhya conception of viparyaya.’ Thus, com- 
menting on the Yoga aphorism viz. viparyayo mithyajnanam atadrupa- 
pratistham* Vijitanabhiksu says: ‘In this (Yoga)-Sastra anyathakhyats 
is the doctrine (of error) and not avivekamdatra as propounded by the 
Sankhya’. He quotes the aphorism ‘Avidya consists in the compre- 
hension of non-eternal as eternal, impure as pure, sorrow as joy and 
non-soul as soul’ in order to show that the Yoga conception of avidya 
implies the doctrine of anyathakhyati which holds that error consists 
in the cognition of one thing in the character of another, or the super- 
imposition of one thing upon another. He further distinguishes the 
Yoga anyathakhyati from the Vaigesika anyathakhyati on the ground 
that in the Yoga doctrine the content of the cognition is held to be 
superimposed upon the external \thing while in the Vaisesika doctrine 
ane external object is superimposed upon another external object.° 
Vijfianabhiksu further substantiates his position while commenting on 
the statement of the Yogabhasya*- that avidya is neither ‘valid 
cognition’ nor ‘absence of cognition’, but it is a ‘false cognition’ and 
as such is a category of cognition. There he says: ‘In this (Yoga) 
system the term avidya does not mean aviveka i.e. non-discrimination 
in the sense of negation of discrimination as it does with the followers 
of Sankhya. But it (viz. avidyd) is a species of determinate cognition 
or judgment as it is with such schools as the Vaigesika. This follows 
from both the Sutra and the Bhasya’.’ 
Let us try to understand Vijiianabhiksu’s conception of aviveka, 
Yoga anyathakhyati and Vaisesika anyathakhyati. According to 
- Vijiianabhiksu, the absolutely non-existent such as square-circle cannot 
be the object of knowledge, and so he holds that in such cases as the 
erroneous cognition of silver in conch-shell, dreams and imaginations, 
it is the mind-transformation that is the object or content of knowledge, 


1 See Also Yogavarttika, YD, I. 8. 
2His disciple Bhavaganesa follows him. See his commentary Dipika, 


YD, I. 8. 
3 YD, I. 8. 4 YD, It. 5. 


5 Cf. Vaisesikac ca ‘tra "yam viseso yad bahya-rajatader na ‘ropah kintv 
antarasyai ’ve 'ti—Varttika, YD, I. 8. SYD. ik. 

7 asmimé ca darsane Sankhyanam iva ’viveko na ‘vidyasabdarthah kirh tu 
Vaigesikadivad vvisista-jiamam eve ti Sutra-Bhasyabhyam avagantavyam— 
Varttika on YD, Ul. 5- 
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and not something absolutely non-existent." Accordingly, he defines 
aviveka as ‘knowledge of two things with their difference uncompre- 
hended.’? Thus the erroneous cognition of a piece of conch-shell as 
silver consists in the cognition of both the piece of conch-shell and the 
mind-transformation with their difference uncomprehended. The mind 
takes the shape of silver. This mental silver and the piece of conch- 
shell lying in front are both the objects of the wrong cognition ‘This is 
silver’. The non-comprehension of the difference between the silver as 
mental content and the external conch-shell is responsible for the error. 
This is Vijfidnabhiksu’s interpretation of aviveka. The doctrine of 
Yoga anyathakhyati, on the other hand, as interpreted by Vijnana- 
bhiksu would hold that the erroneous cognition ‘This is silver’ does not 
refer to two unrelated objects, but it refers to only one object, the 
related object—the objective substratum with mental content super- 
imposed upon it as the predicate. The mind transformed into the 
shape of silver is the predicative content of the cognition “This is 
silver’ in which this stands for the real object and silver for the mental 
transformation or the idea. In other words, the judgment ‘This is 
silver’ is a complex of an objective fact, which is the subject, and a 
subjective idea, which is the predicate: The judgment is false because 
the predicate is not an objective reaband so does not belong to it. In 
the veridical perception, the subject.and the predicate are both 
objective facts and are related -by'an» objective relation. The false 
judgment or error is one in which the predicate is a mental content 
which has no true relation with the logical subject (this) but still is 
superimposed upon it. The predicate and its relation are both unreal. 
The doctrine of Vaisesika anyathakhyati, on the other hand, would 
hold that it is the piece of silver that exists elsewhere that is super- 
imposed on the subject of the erroneous cognition ‘This is silver’. 
Vijfianabhiksu seems to criticize this Vaisesika doctrine when, comment- 
ing on the Sankhyasitra viz. nanyathakhyatih svavacovyaghatat 
(V. 55), he says: ‘It is also not proper that one thing should be 
cognized in the form of another because that would involve contradic- 
tion of one’s own statement .. .. Even the upholders of anyatha- 
khyati admit that the non-existent cannot be cognized. The meaning 
is this: the mon-existence of a thing in front cannot condition the 
cognition of the existence of the thing elsewhere.’* Vijitanabhiksu 


FOG fin tas asaatis nara$mgadinam abhanat . . $ukti-rajata-svapna-manorathadau 
ca manah-parinamaripa eva ‘rthah pratiyate na ’tyanta ’sann iti vaksyati— 
SPB, V. 52- 

ae . aviveko ’grhitasathsargakam ubhayajfianam—SPB, I. 55. 

3 anyad vastv anyaripena bhasata ity api na yuktam, svavaco-vyaghatat 

. asato bhana-’sambhavasya ’nyatha-khyati-vadibhir api vacanad ity arthah. 
ge tame asattve “nyatra tatsattaya bhandprayojakatvam iti bhavah—SPB, 

SBR ‘ 
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does not criticize the Yoga doctrine anywhere, though he always 
differentiates it from the doctrine of aviveka of the Sankhya system. 
And as we have stated above he quotes the Yogasiutra Il. 5 in order 
to show that the Yoga system upholds the doctrine of anyathakhyat. 
But there are passages in the Yogabhdsya which imply the doctrine of 
aviveka as well. On the other hand, there is a passage” quoted in the 
Yogabhasya and ascribed to the great Sankhya exponent Paficasikha 
by Vacaspati, which can easily be interpreted as implying the doctrine 
of anyathakhyati for the Sankhya system. The truth seems to be that 
both the systems, the Yoga and the Sankhya, had a common theory 
of error, and that was the theory of aviveka. 


Both the systems regard viveka (discrimination) as the condition 
of emancipation.* And there is no reason why both of them should 
not regard aviveka’ (non-discrimination) as the condition of bondage. 
Of course, had the doctrine of aviveka gone counter to the fundamental 
position of the Yoga, it would have been plausible to deduce a different 
doctrine of error. But when the fundamental position of both the 
systems is identical, we fail to understand why Vijfianabhiksu is so keen 
on differentiating the Yoga doctrine from the Sankhya one. Vijiana- 
bhiksu makes capital out of Pataiijali’s definition of avidyd. But from 
a consideration of the general philosophical position of the Yoga system 
as found in the Yogasutra and the Bhasya, we can easily establish that 
the doctrine of aviveka is not-inconsistent with the Yoga system. We 
can also easily interpret the Yoga definition of avidya as implying the 
doctrine of aviveka, or at least as not against such interpretation. Let 
us briefly attempt to see what the Yoga system points to. 

According to the Yoga system, as we have already stated, the 
evolution of the prakrti is for the enjoyment of the purusa, and the 
enjoyment is possible only if the two absolutely separate and distinct 
principles of purusa and prakrti become apparently identical. Now 
what this apparent identity is due to? It is certainly due to avidya. 
The function of avidya thus is found to be ‘to make appear as identical 
what are not really identical’. And how can this function of avidya 
be possible? Avidya belongs to the buddhi, and so it cannot operate — 
upon the external object. Therefore it follows that avidya operates 

1 For instance, the passages—(1) ya tu kaivalya-pragbhara vivekavisaya- 
nimna sa kalyanavaha, sarhsara-prag-bhara *vivekavisaya-nimna papavaha 
(Bhasya, YD, I. 12); (2) buddhitah pararn purusam akara-Silath vidyadibhir 
vibhaktam apasyan kuryat tatra ’*tma-buddhirhn mohene ‘ti (quoted in the 
Bhasya, YD, Il. 6)—can easily be interpreted as implying the doctrine of 
aviveka. E 

2 vyaktam avyaktarh va sattvam atmatvena *bhipratitya tasya sampadam 
anunandaty atmasampadam manvanah . . . sa sarvo *pratibuddhah—Bhasya, 
YD, Il. 5. ‘ 

3 See YD, Il. 26; SKa, 2, 64-66. 
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upon the buddhi in order to produce the appearance of identity. Now 
this operation can be possible in two ways: (I) by arresting the normal 
activity of the buddhi and (2) by misguidance of the buddhi. By the 
first kind of operation, buddhi is thwarted and made incapable of 
cognizing the difference, and by the second kind of operation the 
buddhi is made to mistake the one for the other. The Yogasiutra and 
the Bhdsya do not affirm one and negate the other of these possible 
operations of avidya and so we are at liberty to accept any or both of 
the two operations. If we admit avidya@ as having the capacity of 
thwarting the buddhi, the doctrine of aviveka will follow. And if we 
ascribe to the avidyda the capacity of misguiding the buddhi the doctrine 
of anyathakhyati will be the logical deduction. 

Let us now see what Patafijali’s definition’ would imply. The 
definition can symbolically be expressed as avidya=cognition of A as 
B. Now this definition can imply either (1) that both A and B are 
the objects of cognition which has failed to cognize their difference and 
consequently they appear as one, or (2) that only B is the object of 
cognition and consequently it alone appears. In the first case the 
doctrine of aviveka is the implication, and in the second the doctrine 
of anyathakhyati is implied. 

Thus it is established that the doctrine of aviveka is not inconsistent 
with the Yoga system, and,,also,that.Patafijali’s definition of avidya 
can be interpreted as implying’'thedoctrine of aviveka as well. 
Vijfianabhiksu’s insistence, therefore, that the Yoga accepts the doctrine 
of anyathakhyati as distinguished from the doctrine of vias of the 
Sankhya is not based upon valid grounds. 

It is beyond doubt that the Sankhya theory of error called aviveka- 
khyati or viveka-’khyati is not to be confounded with Prabhakara’s 
theory. Prabhakara believes that there is no error possible and the 
proposition ‘This is silver’ does not point to a unitary judgment. ‘This’ 
stands for the substratum which is real and ‘silver’ is the object of 
recollection without being felt as recollected. Thus this recollected 
silver is real because only a perceived fact can be recollected. But 
‘this’ which is a perceived fact and ‘silver’ which is the remembered 
fact are not realized as distinct. The copula ‘is’ in the judgment 
symbolizes the non-apprehension of unrelatedness. The pseudo-subject 
and the pseudo-predicate are not felt as unrelated which they are in 
point of reality. So there is no perversion in the objective plane. And 
on the subjective plane also there is no confusion which would have 
arisen had the subject and the predicate been felt as related. There 
is perception of the substratum and recollection of silver, and these two 
acts of cognition are not felt as distinct. But mere non-perception of 


1 The definition is anitya-’$uci-duhkha-’natmasu nitya-Suci-sukha-’tma- 
khyatir avidya—YD, I. 5. 
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distinction is not tantamount to perception of identity. Thus there is 
no error because all our cognitions do correspond to objective facts as 
they are. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to interpret the Sankhya theory 
of error on substantially the same lines with Prabhakara’s theory. 
There is not the slightest warrant for this supposition. The Sankhya 
must believe in positive error. In the Sankhya theory, the self 
(purusa), left to itself, is absolutely unattached to prakrti, and so is 
unaffected by the vicissitudes of the latter. The self per se whether in 
bondage or in the emancipated state is absolutely free and pure. That 
in bondage the self does not feel its freedom is due to the fact that 
it mistakes the vicissitudes of prakrti to be the real incidents of its own 
career. This mistake is cured and corrected by the realization of the 
absolute distinction of the self from the not-self. In bondage, the self 
does not and cannot feel its distinction and difference from the not-self 
(prakrti and its evolutes), because it identifies itself with the not-self. 
This identification of self with not-self is due to transcendent illusion 
which cannot be set down to any historical occasion. The self and 
not-self are eternal verities, and have a parallel existence. The relation 
between them is unreal and there is no reason why it should occur at 
all. But it is a question of fact’and not of reason. The illusion of 
identity, which is called, in the favourite Sankhya terminology, aviveka 
or non-discrimination, also “is an uncaused fact. It is a source of 
gratification and comfort that it is liable to be destroyed by viveka- 
khyati-or the realization of difference. The reason for the illusion 
being called aviveka-khyati seems to be due to the antithesis between 
viveka-khyati ‘the realization of difference’ and the negation of it in 
illusion. As a matter of fact all who believe in the possibility of 
error, however variously they may interpret it, must admit that non- 
discrimination of the subject and the predicate is the condition of it. 
The illusion of identity is the result of non-discrimination. It is not 
therefore wide of the mark to describe error as non-discrimination, 
because without it no error is possible, and because in every case of 
error it is immanent. 

In the Saakhyasutra’ error is called sad-asat-khyati because the 
predicate is real taken by itself, and the reality of the subject is 
universally acknowledged ; but though both the subject and the 
predicate are true, the contradiction of the error proves that the 
predicate is falsely attributed to the subject. In other words, the rela- 
tion between the predicate and the subject is unreal in the context. 
The theory seems to be the analogue of the theory of Vacaspati Misra 
as propounded by him in the Tatparyatika. He also regards the terms 
to be real, though the relation is not so. 


+ v. 56. 
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As regards the characterization of the Yoga theory of error as 
anyathakhyati thinking the predicate to be a mental fact by Vijfana- 
bhiksu we are not quite sure of the correctness, both traditional and 
logical, of the theory. We must take it as Vijfianabhiksu’s inter- 
pretation. The elaborate attempt made by Vijfianabhiksu to prove 
that it is different from the aviveka-khyatt attributed to the Sankhya 
school has been shown by us to be not necessarily warranted by the 
texts. Furthermore, it has been ignored by Vijfianabhiksu that aviveka 
in the sense of non-discrimination is the universal condition of error 
and as such can be accepted without prejudice to their metaphysical 
commitments by all schools of philosophy including the Nyaya realists 
and the Vedantist illusionists. We think it safe not to attempt to 
classify it under any of the recognized theories of error, because the 
original authoritative works have not expressed their predilection for 
anyone of them. One thing is certain, namely, that the Sankhya or 
the Yoga theory of error is not the same as Prabhakara’s theory which 
denies the very possibility of error. 


We have now finished our enquiry about the Sankhya conception 
of avidya. When this avidya disappears knowledge becomes perfect. 
And this perfect knowledge leads “to” final emancipation of the soul. 
The soul then shines in its Own Splendour. Isvarakrsna describes 
kevala-jnana (perfect knowledge) .and .kaivalya (final emancipation) in 
the following terms: ‘By constant exercise in the knowledge of truth 
and due to the absence of nescience (viparyaya) there arises such pure 
(viguddha), perfect (kevala) and complete knowledge as ‘not am, not 
mine, not I’. By such knowledge the purusa, self-possessed and like 
an onlooker, witnesses the prakrti made barren and devoid of the 
seven forms? because of the fulfilment of the (twofold) purpose (of the 
purusa). The one i.e. purusa is indifferent because of the knowledge 
‘She (i.e. prakrti) has been seen by me’ and the other (i.e. prakrit) 
retires because of the knowledge ‘I am seen’. And there is no more 
the condition of creation even though the two exist side by side. Thus 
in final realization prakrti stands disenchanted before the purusa who 
is disabused of his illusion. On dharma etc.? having been deprived of 
the conditions (of their existence) because of the attainment of perfect 
knowledge, the purusa remains embodied (for some time) due to the 
residual traces (of dharma etc.) just like the revolution of a wheel due 
to impetus (even after the real force has been withdrawn). And with 
the shuffling off of the mortal coil, the prakrti retires on the fulfilment 
of her purpose, and purusa attains kaivalya (final emancipation), 
_.1The seven forms are: dharma, adharma, ajfiana, vairagya, avairagya, 7 
‘aigvarya and anaigvarya. The eighth form is jfiana which disappears last of all. 

; 2 The reference is to the eight bhavas of dharma, adharma, jfiana, ajfiana, ; 
vairagya, avairagya, aifvarya and anaisyarya. ae. 
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absolute and eternal.’ The kaivalya or emancipation of the self is 
rather a rediscovery of its own nature, and not the acquisition of 
unprecedented condition or the relinquishment of a real limitation. 


Let us now turn to the Nyaya conception of avidyda. 


IV 
AVIDYA IN THE NYAYA SCHOOL 


This school does not believe in blind teleology of the Sankhya- 
Yoga. The soul itself is responsible for its bondage. Although it is 
as ubiquitous and eternal as the soul of the Sankhya-Yoga, it possesses 
the non-eternal qualities of consciousness, desire etc. much in the same 
way as the material substance possesses colour, taste, smell, etc. The 
Nyayasiutra enumerates the following as the specific qualities of the 
soul: desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain and knowledge.’ Besides 
these, the qualities of dharma (merit) and adharma (demerit), jointly 
designated as samskara (trace), are also recognized as the uncommon 
characteristics of the soul. These two accrue respectively from the 
morally good and bad actions of the organ of speech, mind and body. 
They inhere in the soul and condition-the creation of a new body in the 
next birth out of the material. elements.* In addition to these, there 
are a number of defects (dosas)'that. are classified into three groups 
viz. raga (attachment), dvesa (aversion) and moha (delusion).* Of 
these three, moha (delusion) is the most debasing, inasmuch as it is the 
root of the other two.° Moha is mithyajiana (wrong assessment of 
values). Vatsyayana says: ‘The pleasant thoughts of objects cause 
raga (attachment) and the painful thoughts of objects cause dvesa 
(aversion). Both these thoughts, being of the nature of wrong assess- 
ment of values, are not different from moha (delusion). The two viz. 
raga (attachment) and dvesa (aversion) spring from moha (delusion).’* 
Moha lies at the root of raga and dvesa. These three dosas (defects) 
goad one to action, good or bad, pleasant or painful. In other words, 
dosa leads to pravrtti (volitional activity),° that is, the threefold action 
of the organ of speech, mind, and body.* Dharma (merit) and 

1 SKa, 64-68. 

2 iccha-dvesa-prayatna-sukha-duhkha-jnanany atmano lingam—NS, I. 1. 10. 
These characteristics are uncommon signs which prove the existence of soul 
and as such are considered as the specific qualities of it. See Bhasya and Vriti. 

3 See NS, III. 2. 61 and Bhasya. 4 Ibid., IV. 1. 2-3- 

5 Cf. ibid., IV. 1. 6. 6 See Bhasya on NS, IV. tf. 3- 

7 visayesu  rafijaniyah sankalpa raga-hetavah, kopaniyah sankalpa dvesa- 
hetavah, ubhaye ca sankalpa na mithya-pratipatti-laksanatvan mohad anye, tav 
imau moha-yoni raga-dvesav iti—Bhasya, NS. IV. 1. 6. 

8 Cf. NS, I. 1. 18 with Bhasya. | 2See NS, I. 1. 17- | 
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adharma (demerit) accrue from this pravytti. Now this pravrtti qua 
dharma and adharma together with the dosas produce the feelings of 
pleasure and pain as well as their conditions such as the body, sense- 
organs, sense-objects and consciousness. These products are repeatedly 
accepted as well as rejected and the process has no end till the soul is 
emancipated. The worldly life (Joka) is carried on by the current of 
this ceaseless process of acceptance and rejection.’ Mithyajnana 
‘(wrong assessment of values), dosa (defects), pravrtti (volitional 
activity), janma (birth) and duhkha (suffering) are the recurring links 
of the chain of worldly life (samsara).* 


Thus the primal and most fundamental condition of the worldly 
career punctuated by birth and death in unbroken succession is delusion 
or perverted belief which accepts the evil for the good and rejects the 
good for the evil masquerading as good. Under the influence of this 
overpowering passion the soul identifies itself with the psycho-physical 
organism and the external environment and develops love and hatred, 
sympathy and antipathy, desire and aversion for whatever is found to 
be conducive or otherwise to the temporary well-being of its embodied 
existence. The body may be gross or subtle according as its material 
varies, but the result is the same’viz: its limitation to the little environ- 
ment in which it is placed. The besetting sin of worldly career is that 
the self does not distinguish itself. from the body and thus develops 
an inordinate love for what<is pleasant and useful to the body and 
antipathy for what is harmful and unpleasant. The embodied existence 
necessarily generates a possessive impulse and goads the soul to acquire 
the good things of the earth. This love of property eventually leads 
to faction and feud when a competitor arrives to contest the claim. 
These worldly activities which absorb all the interest of the person 
produce in their turn merit and demerit according as the activities are 
good or bad. Disinterested service of fellow creatures generates 
religious merit and the opposite course of action produces religious 
demerit. These again necessitate the fresh birth in a new body and 
environment which are calculated to produce the consequences of the 
moral values acquired in the past lives. But as this fresh life again is 
also the occasion for the acquisition of fresh merit and demerit, it 
invariably leads to another birth. Birth means enjoyment and suffer- 
ing, growth and decay, and lastly death which is nothing but the 
dissolution of the physical body. So the worldly career necessarily 
entails suffering and pain. It may be disputed whether the balance of 
happiness is greater than unhappiness. But Indian philosophers have 
unanimously condemned worldly career, because it is not one of 


1 See NS, I. 1. 20 with Bhasya. 
2 Cf. ta ime mithyajiianadayo duhkhanta dharma avicchedenai ’va pravarta- 
manah samsara iti—Bhdsya, NS, I. 1. 2. 
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unalloyed happiness. Even if it be granted that the proportion of 
pleasure is greater than that of pain, yet the very fact that pain is 
unavoidable shows that worldly career cannot be regarded as a perfect 
condition of life. It is the supreme prerogative of the soul, whether 
encased in a human or divine body, that it is not satisfied permanently 
_ with anything short of a state of existence free from all taint of suffer- 
ing and pain. It is this divine discontent with the relative values that 
augurs for the realization of perfection. This perfection free from the 
shackles of the not-self is the final salvation of the soul, which is 
achieved when the soul entirely overcomes and transcends delusion 
(mithyajnana). 

Now what is the nature of this delusion and how is it responsible 
for the metempsychosis (savusara)? Explaining the nature of this delu- 
sion and describing the origin of the metempsychosis, Vatsyayana says: 
‘Delusion (mithyajiana) consists in mistaking the not-self for the self. 
It is a false belief (moha) of the form ‘I am the body’. It is egoism 
(ahamkara) which consists in looking upon the not-self as identical 
with the real self. What are the contents of this ego-consciousness? It 
is the body, sense-organs, mind) feeling and cognitions, in one word, 
the psycho-physical appurtenance which:is felt as identical with the self. 
Why is this ego-consciousness,..that.is to say, the self’s identification 
with what is not-self the cause of the unbroken chain of births and 
deaths? The soul develops the.conviction that it is none other than 
the body, sense-organs etc. and consequently is constantly obsessed with 
the fear of self-annihilation on the annihilation of the body and its 
concomitant organs and faculties. The self cannot think that it is 
immortal in its own right and because of its identification with the 
mortal body is perpetually tormented by the fear of death. The soul, 
therefore, seeks to preserve the body from death by all means. But 
this clinging to the body in spite of its inevitable end leads to the 
recurrence of a fresh life in a fresh body and consequent death. The 
reason for this is that a deep-rooted desire (vd@sana@) cannot go 
unsatisfied. The desire for the body is satisfied not by the preservation 
of the previous one because of its mortality, but by the acquisition of 
a fresh body. And this means the perpetuation of the worldly 


career.’? 
We have seen that delusion which induces perverted belief is the 


1 kirh punas tan mithya-jiianam? anatmany atmagrahah, aham asmi ti 
moho ’hankara iti. anatmanarn khalv aham asmi ’ti pasyato drstir ahankara 
iti. kitn punas tad arthajatam yadvisayo "hankarah? Sarirendriya-mano-vedana- 
buddhayah. katharh tadvisayo *harhkarah sathsara-bijath bhavati? ayarh khalu 
fariradyartha-jatam aham asmi ‘ti vyavasitas taducchedena ’’tmocchedamh 
manyamano "nuccheda-trsnapariplutah punah punas tad upddatte, tad upada- 
dano janma-maranaya yatate, tena *viyogan na ‘tyantamm duhkhad vimucyata 
iti—Introductory Bhasya, NS, DWs2 i; ts 
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fountain-head of worldly career. We have also seen how this primal 
nescience, like the Christian counterpart of Original Sin, produces all 
sarts of evils. The supreme evil is the ego-consciousness which works 
like the hydra-headed monster. It generates love and hatred and 
lastly delusion which consists in thinking what is unwholesome as 
wholesome. The ego-consciousness is not confined to the self but 
embraces not-self as well. It is the outcome of the identification of the 
self with not-self beginning with the physical organism which encases 
it and ending with the external objects which produce feelings of 
pleasure and pain. This mistaken identity with the body and the 
senses and the objects of experience is made possible by the idea that 
they belong exclusively to the self. The material objects are thought 
to be its exclusive property by the deluded self though they are 
experienced and enjoyed by all persons without distinction: The 
external objects by themselves are not an evil. It is only when they 
are invested with false values by the deluded self that they become a 
potent source of bondage. The self develops love and attraction for 
the external objects including the body because it is deluded into 
thinking that they serve to promote its well-being. It is this belief in 
the intrinsic value of these brite material facts which are neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant without a self to contemplate them in these 
terms, that makes them a snare.and a.trap for the self... They induce 
attachment when they are believed’ to be pleasant and useful and — 
produce revulsion and antipathy when they are conceived to be hostile 
to the self. The utility or hostility of the sense-data is a matter of false 
belief fostered by a long-drawn delusion which has been the companion 
of the soul from beginningless time. The delusion can be removed 
only by the proper appraisement of the intrinsic nature of the objects 
as they are without reference to the psychical reactions they are found 
to produce. When the self dispassionately contemplates these objects 
as brute facts which have no emotional or volitional satisfaction then 
the self will cease to be drawn by them. The body, for instance, is 
an exceedingly unlovable object. It is a mass of flesh and bones and 
blood, which should by themselves have no charm. It is subject to 
illness and decay and is bound to be dissolved into its elements by the 
operation of inexorable physiological and biological laws. It is impure, 
unclean and ungainly. This is no less true of one’s own body than of 
other objects. But the fundamental and basic ignorance which forms, 
as it were, the original capital of the worldly existence of the self leads — 
it astray and induces it to ascribe false values to things of experience. 
Beauty is one such value. Thus when a person looks at a member of — 
the opposite sex he does not think that the human body is a mass of 
flesh and blood and bones. On the contrary he thinks that the person 


1 Cf. dosanimittam ripadayo visayah saitkalpakrtah—NS, ee zit 
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is a beautiful damsel whose intimate association and friendship will 
satisfy all his desires and wants. The same is the case with a woman 
regarding a man. The human body ought to have no charm for a wise 
man who can size up things and appraise them at their proper value. 
It is the fool who is deluded into thinking that not only the body of 
the man or the woman, but even several parts of the same such as the 
teeth or the nose or the eyes have got a special fascination. But the 
wise man will analyse the human body into its component parts and 
will see in it nothing but flesh, blood, bone, tendons, veins, bile, phlegm 
and excreta. Viewed in this perspective the whole thing appears to be 
disenchanted and by its sheer ugliness will repel a prospective lover. 
So ultimately it is the self which is responsible for its station in life, 
whether it is free or in bondage. The original sin of ignorance which 
is responsible for so many and various perversities of our beliefs and 
dispositions and tastes must be got rid of. And the only antidote of 
this masterful malady is the knowledge of reality of self and not-self in 
their proper and true character. 

Now a question arises. But is knowledge of reality possible of 
achievement? If knowledge of reality means knowledge of any parti- - 
cular individual thing and if ;this.-be, regarded as the instrument of 
salvation, then there will be .no living creature in bondage, because 
everyone has got true knowledge of something or other. It must, 
therefore, be accepted that knowledge. of reality means knowledge of 
the entire range of reality, that is, of each and every real that may 
exist. This is a covetable state no doubt. But it is not possible for 
ordinary mortals with their thousand and one limitations and imperfec- 
tions to achieve this infinite knowledge. Infinite knowledge pre- 
supposes infinite life and unlimited opportunities for self-culture and 
the compresence of all the conditions of knowledge. But we do not see, 
however lucky a person may be, he can command all these resources. 
Our span of life is limited and that even frequently punctuated with 
illness, worries and various sorts of wants and tribulations which make 
the pursuit of knowledge an exceedingly difficult task. So we find that 
only one man is really learned and wise in a million. So knowledge 
- of reality in its entire range and scope is only a counsel of perfection. 
If, on the other hand, it is conceded that a person acquires true 
knowledge of a limited number of things, it is possible to argue that 
he will have no delusion with regard to these objects and he will be 
free to that extent. Freedom after all is spiritual, and such spiritual 
and intellectual freedom can be bestowed by knowledge no doubt. 
But this limited freedom is not true salvation which is the goal 
and consummation of our aspiration, A person may lose all 
illusion regarding things he knows. But as regards things un- 
known, and their name is Legion, he will be subject to delusion and 

[Pid 
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attachment and aversion, and consequently to the full catalogue 
of worries and tribulations that are attendant upon ignorance. The 
remedy prescribed by the philosophers of the Nyaya school thus 
transpires to be a false hope, the will-o’-the-wisp, which will for ever 
elude the aspirant. Thus the remedy is more intractable than the 


disease. 

In reply to this formidable criticism, Uddyotakara, following 
Vatsyayana, asserts that the difficulty proceeds from a fundamental 
misconception of the nature of knowledge of reality and of the nature 
of delusion. Delusion is not equivalent to negation of knowledge, but 
it means false knowledge and false belief. Now we shall have to 
consider what sort of delusion is the cause of bondage which is 
exemplified by worldly life. It is delusion regarding the true nature of 
a limited number of reals such as the self, the body etc., that 
is responsible for our bondage. So it is the correct knowledge of these 
reals and the correct appraisement of their values which will put an 
end to our ignorance and the consequential emotional and volitional 
perversions. And thus our worldly career and the ties which bind us 
down to the miserable condition-of life will be snapped asunder. As 
has been said more than once,-the primal source of our misery is our 
ignorance of the nature of our own-self and our perverted identification 
of the self with the not-selfi::It-is' not-an impossible task to acquire 
this knowledge even with the aid of our limited resources. 


The worldly career of a soul, therefore, means identification of the 
soul with the material product such as the body. So long as the soul 
does not become conscious of this false identification, it remains in 
bondage. But how can the soul become conscious of its own separate 
identity? How can it comprehend that the world does not belong to 
it? In other words, how is the knowledge of truth possible? The 
Nydyasitra says: ‘It is possible by the practice of a particular kind 
of meditation and ecstasy (by means of the concentration of mind).’! 
Mere logical disquisition or philosophical understanding is not sufficient 
for realizing the truth. The soul has to exert itself for its realization. 
The mind is to be forcibly removed from the sense-organs, and kept in 
conjunction with the soul with ardent desire to know the truth. This 
is meditation or ecstasy (samadhi).? It is the result of the accumulated 
strength of endeavours spread over countless number of lives in the 
past.? The soul progressively gains strength and gradually becomes 
capable of more and more successful meditation and ecstasy. The 

1 samadhi-visesabhyasat—NS, IV. 2. 38. 

2 Cf. sa tu (samadhi-veSesah) pratyahrtasye ‘ndriyebhyo manaso dharakena 
gees 2 oe ‘tmana sarhyogas tattvabubhutsa-visistah—Bhasya, 

‘ . 2. 38. 
3 Cf. parvakrta-phala-’nubandhat tadutpattih—NS, IV. 2. 41. 
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Nyayasutra also prescribes mental and physical discipline in the shape 
of restraint of the external activity of the senses and mind for the 
purification of the soul. The truth is also to be known from and 
discussed with the wise by means of questions and answers. It is to 
be sedulously nurtured and guarded at least in the initial stages from 
the wanton attacks of sceptics and unbelievers. If the opponents 
possess superior intellectual resources and if the votary of truth is found 
unequal to disarm the critic, it is sanctioned by the logical code of the 
Naiyayika that the opponent should be gagged into silence even by © 
resort to disputation and wrangling,” though they may not be un- 
exceptionable forms of debate. It is to be understood that these 
devices are adopted by an elderly person who does not wish that the 
spiritual career of the neophyte should be upset by the onslaughts of 
designing persons whose sophistical arguments he finds himself unable 
to refute. When the truth is thus known and realized, the soul gets rid 
of nescience or delusion (mithyajnana). The Nyayasutra prescribes 
the practice of both ecstasy (samadhi) and pursuit of knowledge (j#4na) 
for the realization of the truth. If the practice in philosophical pursuit 
illumines the path, the practice in-meditation and ecstasy leads to the 
attainment of the goal. When-the knowledge of truth dawns upon the 
soul, the nescience or delusion ceases to exist. Describing the process 
of the cessation of the worldly Jife, ‘the Nyayasutra says: ‘“Apavarga 
(final emancipation) is attained when of these (factors) viz. duhkha 
(suffering), janma (birth), pravytti (merits and demerits born of 
volitional activities),? dosas (defects) and mithyajnana (mescience or 
delusion)—the preceding one ceases on the cessation of the succeeding 
one.’* With the cessation of nescience, defects i.e. the evil predisposi- 
tions such as attachment cease. With the cessation of defects merits 
and demerits cease. With the cessation of merits and demerits, birth 
and death cease. With the cessation of birth and death, misery and 
suffering cease. With the cessation of birth the body ceases and how 
can the suffering exist when the instrument of suffering and misery 
viz. the body and the like has ceased to exist? This absolute cessation 
of suffering and misery is called final emancipation (apavarga).* 

We have now related in brief the conception of the nature and 
function of nescience in the Nyaya school. Let us now turn to the 


Vaisgesika school. 


1See NS, IV. 2. 46. 2 See NS, IV. 2. 47-51. 

3 Pravrtti means action, good and bad. But, according to Vatsyayana, 
here it means dharma and adharma which accrue from those actions. See 
Bhasya, NS, I. 1. 2.- ; 

4 duhkha-janma-pravrtti-dosa-mithya-jnananam uttarottarapaye tadanantara- 
payad apavargah—NS, I. 1. 2. 

5 tadatyanta-vimokso *pavargah—NS, I. 1. 22. 
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v 
AVIDYA IN THE VAISESIKA SCHOOL 


This school did not develop any separate conception of nescience 
(avidya). The Vaisesikasutra is mainly busy with the examination of 
the generic and specific characteristics of the categories and refers to 
the problem of knowledge only incidentally. At the outset it proposes 
to examine the nature of dharma (religious merit)' which it then defines 
as what conditions the attainment of well-being and final emancipa- 
tion.2 The scripture (amndya) is held valid because it speaks of 
dharma.’ Final emancipation is due to the true knowledge (of the 
categories), born of dharma.* After this brief statement about dharma 
and its instrumentality for final emancipation through the knowledge 
of truth, the VaiSesikasiitra suddenly proceeds to divide, define, and 
examine the categories and their sub-categories. It comes back to the 
problem of dharma only in the sixth chapter where, very briefly, some 
features of dharma are considered. Again from the seventh chapter 
onward it plunges into its main theme of examination of the nature of 
the categories and the sub-categories and, curiously enough, reverts to 
~ the problem of dharma only in'the last two sitras of the last ahnika 
(lecture) of the last chapter. Phe-main purpose of the Sutra thus is 
‘not the examination of dharma,..although the author pledges at the 
outset that he would examine*dharma:~ It is difficult to ascertain the 
reason why the author did not redeem his pledge. The examination of 
dharma is the subject of the Mimarnsa school and it seems anomalous 
why the Vaisesikasitra should propose to examine it. This anomaly 
becomes still more puzzling when we find that the VaiSesikasiutra gives 
so little attention to the topic of dharma which ought to have been given 
a very important position in view of the initial enunciation of the Sutra. 
But we can hazard a guess. The author of the Sutra seems 
enamoured of the Mimarnsa conceptions of dharma (religious merit) 
and adrsta (unseen religious potency) which he utilizes so frequently 
for the explanation of apparently unexplainable phenomena, both 
natural and supernatural.*°. Many controversial metaphysical problems 
are settled by reference to the Vedas.* Such ultimate issues as the 
initial motion of the atoms and the minds after universal dissolutions 


1 atha ’to dharmam vyakhyasyamah—VS, I. 1. 1. 

2 yato ’bhyudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhih sa dharmah—VS, I. 1. 2. 

PUES, . Ts ise ; 

4 Cf. dharma-vigesa-prasitad dravya-guna-karma-samanya-visesa-samavaya- 
nam padarthanarn sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyam tattvajianan nihsreyasam—_ 
VSP ise 

5 About adrsta cf. VS, V. 1. 15; V- 2. 2, 7, 13, 17. About dharma ¢f. 
Woe 7 SER, 2. 9- pera 

8 Cf. VSN. 1.17 5 Mean 5 AV aoe nad kOe 
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and the attainment of the knowledge of truth are held as due to adrsta 
and dharma.’ Besides this, the Sitra refers to some Vedic rites for the 
acquisition of adrsta.? In view of such importance of the conception 
of dharma for the exposition of philosophical problems dealt with in 
the treatise, it was not unnatural that the author should propose 
dharma as the main theme of it and accept the validity of the Vedic 
Scripture (@mndya) that contained it. Religious potency (adrsta) lies 
at the root of creation and if the creation is beginningless, the potency 
also is beginningless. It is this potency which is responsible for new 
creations after dissolutions. The Sitra does not define adrsta and this 
is perhaps due to the fact that its meaning was well known at that 
time. The Vedic rites have results, immediate or remote, known or 
unknown. Where the result is not immediate and known it should be 
regarded as remote and unknown prosperity.” .Such performances as 
ablution, fasting, celibacy, living at preceptor’s house for study of the 
scriptures, and the like produce religious potency." These rites and 
duties of the fourfold stages of life (a@Sramas), moral degradations and 
their opposites also produce adrsta.’ One sets to perform good and 
bad actions resulting in merit and demerit impelled by desire for gain 
and hatred for loss.*® : 

Both dharma and adharma ‘produce adrsta. The terms dharma 
and adharma are also used in the=Sense of adrsta,’ that is, the result 
produced by dharma and adharma. Dharma and adharma qua cause 
are respectively identical with the rites and duties prescribed by the 
Vedic injunctions and their violations while dharma and adharma 
qué effect are respectively identical with the result of those rites and 
duties and their violations. In other words, dharma and adharma qua 
effect are adrsta. It is in these senses that the terms adrsta, dharma 
and adharma are used in this treatise. The relevant meanings are to 
be understood with reference to the context. After this digression let 
us come to our subject proper viz. the problem of avidya. 

We have stated at the outset that the Vaisesika school did not 
develop its own theory of avidya. The Nyaya school had great 
influence on the development of the Vaisesika school and in later times 
2 VS, VI. 2. 2. 


1 VS, V. 2. 13; 1. 1. 4- 
drstabhave prayojanam abhyudayaya—VS, 


3 Cf. drstadrsta-prayojananam 
Vin2. 

4 abhisecanopavasa 
ksana-dinnaksatra-mantrakalaniyamas 

5 caturasramyam upadha anupadhas ca, VI. 2. 3. 
upadha as bhavadosa and anupadha as adosa. 

6 iccha-dvesa-purvika dharmadharmayoh pravrttih—VI. 2. 14. Upaskara, 
however, interprets the sutra in a different. way. The interpretation can be 
summed up as iccha-dvesa-pirvika pravrttih dharma-dharmayoh karanam. 

7See IV. 2. 7; IX. 2. 9. 


-brahmacarya-gurukulavasa-vanaprastha-yajfa-dana - pro- 
ca ’drstaya—VS, VI. 2. 2. 
_The next siitra defines 
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both the schools coalesced, and consequently developed a common 
theory. But let us collect together the relevant materials that are in 
the Vaisesikasutra, and see their implication. The Padartha-dharma- 
sangraha (also known as Prasastapadabhasya) of Acarya Pragastapada 
is an excellent rearrangement and interpretation of the topics of the 
Vaisesikasitra, and is of great value for the understanding of the 
original Sara. Our enquiry accordingly will be based on these two 
works. The enquiry of the whole chapter has limited itself to the most 
original sources, and as such it is proposed to withstand the influence 
of the later developments and innovations as much as possible. 


The Vaisesikasiitra recognizes two kinds of cognition viz. vidya 
(right cognition) and avidya (wrong cognition).’ Of these, the right 
cognition is divided into four sub-classes viz. perceptual (pratyaksa),” 
inferential (Jaingika),* recollection (smrti)* and supernormal spiritual 
intuition (arsa-jndna).° The wrong cognition, on the other hand, is 
subdivided into fourfold species viz. doubt (samsSaya), perverted 
cognition (viparyaya or avidya), indecision (anadhyavasaya) and 
dream-cognition (svapna).* We shall not discuss the conceptions of all 
these topics, our main interest being limited to the conception of wrong 
cognition (avidya). The Vaisesikasutra says that avidya is due to the 
defects of sense-organs and the perverted influence of the memory- 
impressions.’ Prasastapada refers to avidya by the term viparyaya 
which he recognizes to be of two kinds viz. perceptual and inferential.* 
He defines viparyaya as cognition of the form ‘It is A’ with regard to 
what is other than A’, and enumerates the following as the conditions 
of such erroneous cognition: (1) blurred vision of two objects possessed 
of many well-known distinctive features by one whose sense-organs are 
overpowered by the bodily humours in disorder, (2) conjunction of soul 
and mind accompanied with the (awakened) memory-impression pro- 
duced (in the past) by the past cognition of an object not present (at 
the time), and (3) religious demerit (adharma).° For instance, the 


1 VS, IX, 2. 10-12. We are treating the subject on the basis of Prasasta- 
padabhasya, although we have referred to the original Sitra as far as possible. 

2 Cf. VS, VIII. I. 4-11 ; about yogi-pratyaksa see IX. I. 11-15. For the 
terms pratyaksa and laingika see X. 1. 3. 

3 Cf. IX. 2. 1-5; Ul. 1. 7-17. 

#125 6: 5 TX. 25) 53s 

6 See PB, p. 520; see VS, Il. 2. 17-20 (sarngaya); IX. 2. 10 (avidya) ; 
IX. 2. 7 (svapna). 

7 indriyadosat satnskaradosac ca ‘vidya—VS, IX. 2. to. 

8 viparyayo ‘pi pratyaksanumana-visaya eva bhavati—PB, p. 538. 

9% atasmims tad iti pratyayo viparyayah—PB, p. 538. 

10 prasiddhaneka-visesayoh —_ pitta-kaphanilopahatendriyasya ayatharthalo- 
canad asannihita-visayajfianaja-sarmnskarapeksad atmamanasoh sarhyogad adhar- 
mac ca—PB, p. 538. 
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misperception of a cow for a horse. A cow is possessed of many well- 
known distinctive features that can easily differentiate it from a horse. 
But due to the defects of the sense-organs, one can have a blurred 
vision wherein a cow is wrongly intuited as a horse. This intuition is 
further strengthened by the stimulation of a past memory-impression 
of a horse, and the result is a full-fledged cognition of a horse. Reli- 
gious demerit also plays its part in the production of error. This is an 
instance of perceptual error. The wrong inference of fire from vapour 
mistaken for smoke is given as an instance of inferential error. The 
miscomprehension of body, sense-organs and mind as the self is also a 
case of wrong or perverted cognition (viparyaya). In one word, 
perverted cognition consists in mistaking one thing for another. This 
conception is identical with the conception of the Nyaya school. 


We are perhaps beating about the bush. The fact is that the 
Vaisesikasutra or even Pragastapada does not put forth the basic 
problem in clear terms, although it is clearly implied in their exposi- 
tions. We have indulged in this apparently irrelevant digression in 
order to make the background of the Vaisesika thought clear and vivid 
in order to see its implication. We shall now refer to the statement of 
Pragastapada on worldly life and emancipation (apavarga), which will 
clearly show the Vaisesika attitude towards the problem of ultimate 
nescience. But before that we shall réfer to the very brief account of 
the Vaisesikasitra itself about samsara andmoksa. The Vaisesikasutra 
says that one acquires dharma and aaharma by one’s actions inspired 
by desire and hatred, and that these dharma and adharma are 
responsible for the cycle of birth and death.!| Adrsta is responsible 
for the conjunction of soul, sense-organs, mind, and the sense-objects, 
and this conjunction is responsible for the experience of pleasure and 
pain,? which is an essential factor of worldly life. When the external 
activity of the mind is stopped and it is in undisturbed union with the 
soul, there is absence of pain, and this is called yoga which may mean 
either the arrestation of mental activity or the self-possession of the 
spirit? But so long as the last vestiges of adrsta are not destroyed, 
there cannot be final emancipation. The Vaisesikasitra says ‘Absence 
of conjunction of the soul with the body, and the non-origination of new 
body on the exhaustion of adrsta is moksa (final emancipation).’* The 
Siitra also refers to the transcendental knowledge born of meditation 
(samadhi).’ Pragastapada puts this Vaisesika position tinged, of 


1 See VS, VI. 2. 14-15- 

2 Cf. Atmendriya-mano-’rtha-sannikarsat sukhaduhkhe—V. 2. 15. 

3 tadanadrambha Atmasthe manasi Sarirasya duhkhabhavah sa yogah— 
V. 2. 16. : 

4 tadabhave sathyogabhavo ‘pradurbhavas ca moksah.—V. 2. 18. 

5 See IX. I, x1-15. See also PB, p. 553: asmadvisistanam tu yoginam. 
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course, with Puranic ideas developed in between the time, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“A soul under the sway of nescience (avidya) and possessed of 
attachment and hatred gets covetable body, sense-organs, 
sense-objects, pleasure etc. according to the forces of its past 
actions (aSaya) in the different worlds of the Creator (Brahman), 
the gods, the Prajapati, the manes (pitrs) and human beings, 
due to abundant creative religious merit' in conjunction with 
a little of demerit. On the other hand, due to abundant 
religious demerit in conjunction with a little of merit, it gets 
an uncovetable body, sense-organs, sense-objects, pain etc. in 
the worlds of devils (pretas) and brutes. Thus due to creative 
merit in conjunction with demerit, the worldly life continues 
unceasingly with repeated births among gods, men, animals 
and denizens of hell. 

But due to emancipative? merit acquired with full compre- 
hension (of truth) and without any desire for result, one is 
born in a pure family, with ardent desire to know the means 
of ending (all) pain. _He approaches a master and is 
enlightened with the knowledge of the true nature of the six 
categories. Thus his nesciénce is eliminated, and he becomes 
free from attachment... Now because of the absence of attach- 
ment and aversion, new dharma and adharma, owing their 
existence to them, do no more accrue, while the stored ones are 
exhausted by ‘enjoyment’. After this, on the cessation of 
attachment and the like, the pure emancipatory dharma,* 
causing happiness of contentment and non-attachment to the 
body, itself ceases by producing joy born of the intuition of 
the supreme reality viz. the soul. Then due to the cessation 
of all merit and demerit, the body and the organs of the self 
with all the seeds of worldly life parched and exhausted fall 
apart. And there being no more origination of new body and © 
the like, there is final emancipation much like the final extinc- 
tion of fire which has consumed all its fuel.’* 

The soul is now bereft of all its specific qualities which derived _ 
their genesis from the conjunction of the soul with the mind, which is _ 
the starting point of worldly career. Emancipation is absolute and 
eternal quiescence. : 


1 pravartakad dharmat has been translated as ‘due to creative dharma’. 

2 nivartaka. 
3 nivrttilaksanah ead dharmah. ne 
4 paramartha-darganajarh sukhath krtva nivartate. Vyomavati explains 
this as paramarthah sarvapadarthanam atma, taddarganajatarh paramartha- — 
darsanajam. The Nydyakandali says paramarthadarsanajam atmadaréanajam.— 
5 PB, pp. 643-44: avidugo ragadvegavatah - - - 5 ae oer ee 
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AVIDYA IN THE VEDANTA SCHOOL 


In this section, our enquiry will be confined to the Upanisads and 
the works of Gaudapada and Sankara. The seeds of the Vedanta 
conception of avidya and maya can be traced in the Upanisads, and as 
such we shall refer to those passages of the Upanisads where the traces 
of the conception are apparent. Gaudapada, in his Agamasastra, 
developed the conception, and finally Saikara unfolded its implications 
and made a consistent theory of it. We shall not refer to the post- 
Sankara developments in view of the limited scope of our enquiry. We 
shall deal only with the most salient features of the problem and avoid 
the subtle dialectics on which Sankara based his theory. Our treatment 
thus will in no sense be full or complete, not to speak of its perfection. 


Let us begin with the Upanisads. The ultimate reality, according 
to the Upanisads, is devoid of all plurality, and it is only perverted 
outlook that is responsible for our perception of plurality. The 
Upanisads denounce plurality in the strongest possible terms. The 
Brhadaranyaka says ‘By the mind alone is it to be comprehended. 
There is in it no plurality. He!Wwho Sees any semblance of plurality 
in it goes from death to death:’? “Plurality is only apparent. One 
goes from death to death, that is,.one is subject to birth and death, 
so long as one does not cease seeing plurality. The cycle of birth and 
death ceases only when oneness is realized. The [sa Upanisad says: 
‘But one who sees all things in the self and the self in all things is not 
repulsed by it because of the realization of truth. When to him, who 
knows, the self has become all things, how can any more there be 
delusion and sorrow for him who sees oneness?’* Delusion and sorrow, 
in one word, the worldly life, can appear only if there is perception of 
plurality. Worldly life ceases when oneness is realized. But what is 
responsible for this perception of plurality? What is this perversity of 
vision due to? The world is a fact and a beginningless fact at that. 
But what does its nature consist in? Why do we see plurality and 
not. the oneness? Why do we see the world and not the basis that 
sustains it? The Upanisads are fully conscious of the problems, and 
also the difficulty of formal enunciation of their answers, and it is 


1 manasai ’va ’nudrastavyam ne “ha nana ’sti kificana 

mrtyoh sa mrtyum apnoti ya iha nane ‘va pasyati. 

—BrUp, IV. 4. 19. Also cf. KaUp, Ul. 4. to-11z- 

2 yas tu sarvani bhitany atmany eva “nupasyati 

sarvabhiitesu ca ’’tmanath tato na vijugupsate. 

yasmin sarvani bhitany atmai ’va *bhid vijanatah 

tatra ko mohah kah Soka ekatvam anupasyatah. 

—IUp, 6-7. 
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1I4 PROBLEM OF AVIDYA {cH. 


because of this that sometimes they speak in parables. Speaking of 
the reason why one sees the world and not the self the Katha Upanisad 
says: ‘Svayambhii (the self-subsistent principle who has all the condi- 
tions of self-existence in himself) cut open the out-seeing organs and 
so one sees outward (param) and not the self inside (antaratman). A 
wise man, however, desirous of immortality sees the inside self with his 
eye turned away from the external world. The stupid, however, 
follow the external desires. They enter the outspread trap of death. 
The wise, however, seeing immortality, the eternal among the non- 
eternal, do not desire (for any thing) in this world.’! Perception of 
the external and attachment to the world are the legacy handed down 
by Svayambhi and none is responsible for that. But the legacy is not 
a perpetuity. Nor is it an ultimate truth. One is only to turn 
away and turn back to get rid of that legacy. This is the teaching 
ot the Upanisads. The face of truth is covered by a golden vessel.* 
We live in truth and yet are ignorant of it. We tread upon truth and 
yet do not recognize it. The Chandogya says: ‘Even as those who 
are ignorant of the secret contents of the earth do not have access to 
the hidden store of gold even though they tread upon the surface of it, 
exactly so all these common peoplé carried away by untruth (anytena 
pratyudhah), even though they daily go there, do not have access to 
the Brahmaloka (region of the Brahman or truth).’* Truth is very near 
us. We ourselves are truth: Oné doesnot know it because one does 
not care to lift the veil covering it. ‘The stupid, falsely considernig — 
themselves wise and learned, reside within the fold of avidya, and 
meet misfortunes running to and fro.’* Avidya is a knot to be cut 
asunder, and it is not beyond our power to do so. Realization of 
oneness of the world with the self dispels all darkness. The world has 
come from Purusa, the Absolute, and so is identical with It. It has 
no existence of its own, and as such cannot persist for one who has — 
realized the Absolute, or rather become the Absolute. The Mundaka 
Upanisad says: ‘The Purusa is all this—karman (sacrifice), tapas 
(austerity) and Brahman, the highest immortal. He who knows this 
as hidden in the cave cuts asunder, O darling, the knot of avidya evel 
(while living) here (in this world).’* i 


1 parafici khani vyatrnat svayambhis 

tasmat param pasyati nantaratman. 

kascid dhirah pratyagatmanam aiksad 

avrtta-caksur amrtatvam icchan. 

paracah kaman anuyanti balas 

te mrtyor yanti vitatasya pasam 

atha dhira amrtatvam viditva 

dhruvam adhruvesv iha na prarthayante. 

: —KUp, Il. 4. 1-2. 

? hiranmayena patrena sstyasya “pihitath mukham.—IUp, 15. 
3 ChUp, VIII. 3. 2. : 4 KUp, I, 2. 5. 5 MuUp, Il. 1. 





m1. vi] AVIDYA IN THE VEDANTA SCHOOL 1I5 


Now let us see the Upanisadic conception of maya. In the 
Rgveda, wherever the word maya occurs it is used only to signify the 
might or the power. Indra takes many shapes quickly by his maya. 
Yet sometimes maya and its derivatives mdyin and maydvat are 
employed to signify the will of the demons, and we also find the word 
used in the sense of illusion or show. The Svetasvatara Upanisad 
conceives maya as the power of the Almighty God. ‘The Mayin (God) 
creates all this—the sacred verses, the offerings, the sacrifices, the 
penances, the past, the future, and all that the Vedas declare—from 
this (aksara or the immutable one); and the other (i.e. the individual 
jiva) is bound up with ‘that (aksara) through maya. Know that 
prakrti is maya and Mahesvara (the Great Lord) is the Mayin. The 
whole world is filled with what are His members.’? This God spreads 
His trap and lords it over the world by means of His divine powers.* 
The world is one Great Maya. This Cosmic Maya (visva-ma@ya) can 
be ended by meditating upon, joining, and finally becoming one with 
that Great God.t This is what we get about the conception of maya 
in the Upanisads. 

To sum up: Avidya is perversity of vision and attachment to the 
world. Maya is the cosmic force. that brings forth the world of 
plurality. If the maya conditions the universe, avidya keeps one 
attached to it. There is maya because there is avidya. With the 
cessation of avidya, maya ceases. The éxistence of a magician and his 
art depends upon the existence of their dupes. If there is no dupe 
there is no art of magic. Let us now see the vicissitudes of this con- 
ception in later times. 

We now come to Gaudapada. The Upanisadic conception of 
reality as beyond reach of mind and intellect had much influence on 
later Buddhist thought. Nagarjuna developed the seeds of the 
Upanisadic thoughts into full-fledged dialectic, and criticized every 
metaphysical concept as untenable and_self-contradictory. This 
dialectic had great influence on the philosophy of Gaudapada who 
utilized the art with much ability. He accepts the logic of Nagarjuna 
and applies it to the world and the Upanisadic texts alike and thus he 
gives us for the first time the philosophy of the Upanisads in the proper 
sense of the term. He rejected the phenomenal world as illogical and 
self-contradictory. The doctrine of causality, in all its forms, is found 
to be untenable and absurd.* We shall not discuss all these problems 
here, our enquiry being limited to the particular problem of avidya 

17P, Vol. I, pp. 103-4- 2 SUp, IV. 9-10. 
3 Cf. ya eko jalavan iSata iganibhih 

sarvan lokan isata iganibhih.—Ibid., III. 1. Also cf. V. 3. 
4 Jbid., 1. 10. 
5 See A$, IV from karika 3. 


